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TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
Hy a of the Faculty of oe Faculty 
and Laws, and Junior School, for the ensuing Session, 
on be rw orwarded on application to the Oftice of the College. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_Angust 16, 1865. 
NIV. ERSI’ TY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
OPEN on MOND AY, October 
nrRopUcToRY LECTURE, at 3.p.m., by JOHN MAR- 
HALL R.S., Surgeon to the Hospital and Instructor in Prac- 
tical Le in the College. Subject—‘The Art of Healing, its 
Scope, Limits, and Relations with Science.’ 
LECTURES for WINTER TERM :—Anatomy, Sete Ellis 
Anatomy and Physiology, Professor Sharpey, D. F.R. 
Chemistry, Professor - a amson —Comparativ e Anatomy, 
Professor Grant, -R. SM edicir sine, Professor Jenner, M.D. 
ERS. Practical Phy a and Histology Professor Harley, 
.8.—Surgery, Professor Erichsen— Dental Surgery, Mr. 
| dy F.R.C.S.E. Medical Clinical secwaxes by Dr. Jenner, 
Dr. Hare, and Dr. Grailly Hewitt; also by Dr. Reynolds, Pro- 
fessor of Clinics al Medicine, whose special duty is to train the 





s.— 


Pupils in the practical study of disease. Surgical Clinical Lec- 
tures espécially by Mr. Quain and by Mr. Erichsen. Lectures on 
Spnthaim mic Cz He by Mr. Wharton Jones. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES. 


Three Entrance Exhibitions of the respective value of 301., 201., 
and 10l. per annum, tenable for two years. 

Atkinson Morley ‘Surgical Scholarship for the pronation of the 
study of Surgery, 451. per annum, tenable for three yea 

Longridge Exhibition for general proficiency in Medicine and 

Surgery, 401., October, 1865, and October, 1866. 

Filliter Exhibition for general proficiency 
Anatomy, 4 

Dr. Feliowes's and Liston’s Medals for Clinical Medicine and 
Clinical Surg: 

Pros} ren ‘and the Regulations for Scholarships, maitiens, 
and other Prizes, may be obtained at the Office of the Colleg 


opoacs HARLEY, M.D. F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHA ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1865, 
The Lectures to the Classes of wo Faculty of Arts will com- 
meee os on Monday, the 9th of Octobe 


PRACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHEMIS. 
TRY.— BIRKBECK LABORATORY.— UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON. — Professor ALEXANDER W. WIL- 
LIAMSON, F.R.S., aided by Assistants.—Practical Instruction 
in Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, and the Methods and 
Principles of Organic Re search. ourse qualifies the Student 
for the Application of Chemistry to Agriculture, Medicine, and 
the Manufacturing Arts. Arrangements have been made for 
giving Practical Instruction in Gas Analysis. The Laboratory is 
open ds eke from the 2nd of October to the end of July, from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 o’clock. 
Students " occupy themselves with Subjects of their own choice, 
under sanction of the Professor, by whom they are assisted with 
needful instruction and advice. A Gold Medal as reward of merit 
for this class is given by the Council.—Fees: Session, 261. 58.; Six 
Months, 18/. 188.; Three Months, 10/. 103.; One Month, 42. 4s. A 
deduction of 401. per cent. is made for Students who can attend 
only three fixed days per week. A Prospectus, with full details, 
may be had at the Office of the College. For Courses of General 
te RA by Prof. Williamson, Fee for Perpetual Admission, 
@; Whole Term, 6l.; Half Term, 31.; of Practical Chemistry, 
during Summer Term, Fees, 41. and 2i. ‘See Prospectus of Faculty 
of Arts and Laws. 


AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Dein of Faculty 
of Arts and La 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary ‘to the Council. 
September, 1865. 


[NIVERSITY COLLEGE. — 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. T. HAYTER LEWIS, F.S.A. F.1.B.A., Professor of Archi- 
tecture, will deliver the OP ENING ADDRESS of the College on 
MOND: AY, October 9, at 3 p.m. The STUDENTS’ CLASSES 
commence THURSDA AY, October 12, and will continue during 
the several terms on every Tuesday and Thursday Evening, at 
$30 and 7°30, being divided into two sections, viz., Architecture as 
a Fine Art, and Architecture as a Science. Fee for one year’s 
course in either branch, 31. 10s.; for both, 62. For two years’ 
courses in either, 62; in both, 111. 


In the Section of Fine Art the Professor will give descriptions, 
seeording to the latest discoveries and researches, of the Celtic, 
Pelasgic, and other primeval remains—of the Art-History of 
Assyria, Lycia, Etruria, and Persia—of the Architecture of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and of the phases which it assumed 
wider the Christians after the decay of Rome, and when the 
Northern and Eastern nations gave it fresh vigour and new 
Wood, as shown in the works of the Lombards, Byzantines, &c.,— 

of Saracenic Architecture, and the influence which it, as well ~ 
the Byzantine, exercised on the subsequent progress of Art,— 
the Norman and Romanesque styles, to their full dev: scores 
into the Pointed Architecture of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries in England, France, Italy, Sicily, Germany, 
Spain, &c.,—of the gradual decline of the Pointed styles, and the 
suecessive ‘steps by which the Renaissance was gradually brought 
to succeed it in England, France, and Italy. The various kinds 
of Decoration, and other particulars, will also be explained. 
Attention will also be drawn to the regulations to be attended to 
in designing public and private edifices of various other kinds, 
= other particulars necessary for the education of an Archi- 


in Pathological 

















In the Section of Construction the Professor will give a descrip- 
tion of the different methods of constructing Buildings of various 
tnds, such as Churches, Houses, Warehouses, &c., pointing out 
the po vay to be taken in erecting them on different sites 53 

or side, or bottom of a hill, on the banks of a river, 

and on ifferent kinds of soils. The precautions used by 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Architects, and the Methods 
now generally considered to be the best. The same plan will be 
continued in explanation of the whole structure of various build- 
ings, from the foundations, drainage, walls, and masonry, to the 
foors and roofs, of all kinds, whether of timber or other material, 
the various forms of arches, open-timbered roofs, domes, &e. 
and detailed notices will be given of bricks, limes, stones, mortars, 
&c., with the geological formations to which they belong. Of the 

farious kinds of ornamental flooring used at different periods,— 

the precautions to be used in the restoration of ancient build- 


htai 





an bi d of © Atkinson, Esq., at the 
College ; or na the Professor's Office, 9, : ohn- street, Adelphi. 
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Marks. 
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Masson, M.A. 

Cassall, LL.D. 

De Tivoli. 
Heimann, Ph.D. 

° F.R.S. 

Ph.D. F.R.S. 

‘oster, B.A. 

D. M.D. F.R.S. 

—Professor Williamson, 


Pole, EES. M.I.C.E. 
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Pr = Professor Morris, F.G.S. 


Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
the Rev. J. Hoppus, 


Beesly, M.A. 


of the 
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A STUS DE MORGAN, Dean. 
y C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
September, 1865. 
| J NIVERSITY SELES LONDON, 
CHOOL. 


CLASSES FOR "youne BEGINNERS, 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 

These Classes consist chiefly of boys between the ages of Seven 
and Nine, and no boy is allowed to remain in them after the age 
of Eleven. The boys have the use of the large Play-ground, but 
are kept entirely pe geene in study, meals, play, &c., from the older 
boys. The Subjects taught are—English, treated in the simplest 
manner, so as to pov 5 aod Reading and correct Spelling, toge- 
ther with the Galeraiion of the Memory by moderate exercise, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography of England. The practical study 
of natural objects so as to develope habits of observation ; and the 
rudiments of French. Several of the Masters of the Upper School 
take part in the instruction of this department. The instruction 
will be so arranged that one hour's preparation in the evening will, 
for the average of boys, be sufficient. The SCHOOL wil RE- 
OPEN on TUESDAY, September 2sth, for New Pupils at 9°30 a.m. 
All boys must appear in their places, without = on Wednesday, 
27th, at 9°30 a.m. Fee foreach Term, 6l., and 3s. 6d. for moe A 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at 
Office of the ae 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


Gower-street, August 22, 1865. 

| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL, 

Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 

HENRY MALDEN, M.A., eer engll of Greek in the College, 
has the charge of the highest Gree 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN 4 TUESD AY, September 26th, 
for New Pupils, at 9°30. All Boys must appear in their places, 
without fail, on WEDNES SDAY. The 27th, at 9°30. The Subjects 
taught are Reading, Writing, ‘the English, Latin, Greek, and 
German Languages, Ancient and English History, Geography 
(Physical and Political), Arithmetic and Pie Pa the Ele- 
ments of Mathematics, Chemistry and_ Natu ”hilosophy, 
Social Science, Gymnastics, Fencing, and Drawing. 

Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote 
his whole attention to the other branches of Education. The 
discipline of the School is maintained without corporal punish- 
mane. A Monthly Report of the conduct of each Pupil is als 





his Parent or Guardian. Fee for the iho t Term 9 
for Stationery. For the second and third Terms 71. each 
from charge for Stationery. For Classes for young Beginners, 
distinct Advertisement.—Prospec wees — further particulars 
may be obtained at the Office of f the Colle 

CHAS. C. ATK INSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_ Gower-street, August 22, 1865. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN SELLA 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWA 

The SESSION 1865-6 will commence on bay ESDAY, the 

17th October, when the peppenent. Scholarship, and other 

will be p th as laid down in the Pro- 


rahe ¢ GEN mater ATER ERE in the several Faculties 
and Medicine, and in the Department of Engineer- 
ing, wi Till te held on FRIDAY, the 20th October. 
her information, and — of the Prospectus, may be had 
on caeion to the Registra’ 
By order of the Presid 
WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Registrar, 














Queen’s College, Galway, Sept. 1, 1865. 


inG S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
EVENING CLASSES. —These Classes will OPEN on 
MONDAY, October 9, in Divinity, Latin, Greek Lege omen 
Language, German Literature and History sh, 
Portuguese, English Language ati and ‘‘ieatane, En eh istory, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Writing, Mathematics, Commerce an 
Commercial Law, Drawin Chemistry, Mechanics, Physiology, 
pee pd te 1a ploy: logic, Political Economy, Mineralogy 
eology ic Speaking and Reading. 
“' ron cone of Lectures, price 5d. b tt, will be fo: 
application to J. CUNNINGHAM, "Esq Se 
word “ Syllabus” outside the letter. 


K INe@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ORIENTAL SECTION. 


Mm ote he eg are specially intended for those who have to 
the Second Examination for the Indian — Service, and 

Mill COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 5 
Sanscrit—Professor Coxe. 
Tamil, Telugu, and Hindistani—Professor Thomas Howley. 
Arabic —Professor Ameun ney. 
Hinda Law and Indian J urisprudence 
Mahomedan Law . Professor John Cutler. 
English Law and Jurispradence 
Bengali—Reyv. J. Camp! “5. Acting Professor. 
Political Economy—Reyv. J. E. T. Rogers, M.A. 

For inirenafien a apply personally, or by letter ~ outside 
** Prospectus,” CunnincuaM, Esq., Secreta 


Wz. COLLEGE, LONDON. 


rwarded by 
Secretary, putting the 








ING’S 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED SCIENCES, 
LECTURES COMMENCE THURSDAY, October 5. New 
Students must present themselves on the preceding Tuesday. 
Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
eg <5 me ie the Rey. T. G. Hall, M.A. ; 5 Poctures, 
the Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A.; Assistant- Lecturer, thé Rey. 


Howse, M.A. 
Natural. Philosophy—Professor,” W. G. Adams, M.A, 
Arts of Construction—Professor K err. 
Manufacturing Art and Machinery Professor Shelley. 
on | Cae Be, and Levelling—Professor H. J. Castle, and 
Jastle, Esq. 

Drawing— Professor Beadiey an and. protemor Glenny. 
Chemistry—Professo: Miller, M.D. and C. + Bloxam. 
Geology and Mineralogy—Professor Tennant, F.G.S. 
Workshop—G. A. Timme, Esq. 
Pholedtepby-cecuee Dawson, Esq. M.A. 

For information apply p personally, or_by letter pga outside 
* Prospectus,” to J. \NINGHAM, Esq. > Secreta 


ING’S COLLEGE, LON DON.— 
The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN 
on THURSDAY, October 5. New Students must present them- 
gives on Ly e preceding T Tuesday, and may enter for the whole or 
for any he Course. 
The fo lowing are the subjects embraced in this 2 ‘ourse : 
The Articles of Religion, by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Prineipal. 
Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old Testament, by dl ‘the Rev 
Leathes, M.A., Professor, and the Rev. A. I. M‘ 

Exegesis of the New Testament. by the Rev. Prof. ¢, Plumpire, M.A. 
Bee —j = hog g by the Rev. Canon Robe 
Pastoral Th , by the Rev. 8. Cheetham, M.A., Professor. 
] 





Vocal Music,’ Ty ohn Hullah Esq., Professor. 

Public Reading, by the Rev. A.J. D. D" Orsey, B.D., Lecturer. 
The Class of Candidates for admission to this Department, 

condueted by the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the 

same day. 

‘For information 

“ Prospectus,” 


-ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of COREE AL LITERATURE and 


LECTURES, adapted for those who purpose { to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, will COMMENCE on THURSD. &, October 5. New 
Students must present themselves for Examination on the Pr, 
ceding Tuesday. Two Scholarships of ey for — years wil 

‘iven,—one for proficiency in Classics, he other for nie. 

wa, f in Mathematics,—as the result of this Examination.— 
For subjects, see the Calendar for 186: 


Ree Rev. the Principal ; yi Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 


Classical Literature—Professor, Rev. James G. Lonsdale, M.A. ; 
Lecturers, Rev. - Heywood, and C. 8. Townsend, Esq. 

Mathematies—Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M. a y Lecturer, Rey. 
T. A. Cock, M.A.; Assistant- Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, M.A. 

we RS the Rev. J. 8. 





apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
5 W. Goxninonan, Esq” Secretary. 








English Language and Modern Histo’ 
Brewer, M.A.; Js 2 eae Rev. J. J. Heywood, M.A., and ©.8. 
T owheenl, 
French— Professor, A . Mariette; and M. Stidvenard, Lecturer. 
German—Professor, Dr. Buchheim. 
For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
“* Prospectus,” to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


K IXG 8S COLLEGE, LONDON 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


oan. WINTER SESSION will be OPENED on oupAr. 
ber 2nd, vite an Introductory Address, at 8 p.a., by Professo 
PRIESTLEY . The ag = by the Winter Session will be 
en by Vrotesorg Partridge, Beale, Miller, Johnson, and Fer- 
e SUMME SESSION, y Professors Ben’ —4 y. 
ieakee ley, ou, i. } enh SZ, Cartwright, 
Soaibens Wells, and hn Wood. 


a regulation of the Ualyersit of Edinburgh, three out of the 
Pa bs niversity for its Degree of 
M.D. may of study reruied by, that U mgt 


KENG'S ve ig ey HOSPITAL,.— Siaut-Physiciat Drs. Johnson, 
, Garrod, Guy, Priestley ; — h morane: Drs. Evans, 
Duffin, Harley, and Playfair. essrs. d 
—- Su -, fesers. John W ood, Henry 
phthalmic Surgeon: J. Soelberg Wells. 


Cartwri ight. 
An 0; hthalmic Department and a Lying-in Ward are attached 


to the 
The Physician’s Assistant, House-Surgeon, their ee 
pen he yay ee = peep ane reo by Examination from 
amo e ents without extra c' 
six’ Bebslasmos ase awarded, at pam > close of each Winter Ses- 
sion, 
For information apply, 
“* Prospectus,” to J 











study. 
personally, or by letter marked outside 
CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary, 
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-IN Ss COLLEGE, L ON DON.— 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sept. 19. 

Puri can be admitted to— 
The Division of Classics 
eA... the studies in whic 
Universities, for the Theolog 


Mathematics, and General Lite- 
e directed to prepare Pupils for the 
al, General Literature, and Medical 
Departments of King’s Colle and for the Learned Professions. 

. The Division of Modern Instruction, including Pupils in- 
tended for Mercantile Pursuits, for the Classes of Architecture 
and ineering in King’s College. for the Military Ac: ademies, 
for bes Mivil Service, for the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial 
Two “Goholarships, of 151. per annum, for three years, will be 
ven,—one for proficiency in the work of each Division, to 
competed for by Pupils who entered the Schoolin May, 1865, , 
or _— shall enter Mt in September next. The Examination wil 
m Thursday, September 21. For subjects, see the Calendar 












for 1865 $5.6 
For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
** Prospectus,” toJ. W. Cv NNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


INERALOG Y.— KING'S COL LEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will deliver a 
Course of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with, a view to facili- 
tate the Study of Geology and the Applic ation of Mineral Sub- 
stances in the Arts. The Lectures will commence on Friday, 
October 6, at 9a.m., and will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour, until Christmas. Fee, 
21.28. Another Course of Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology 
will be given on Wednesday Evenings, from 8 to9. These begin 
Seaohien 11, and will be continued, uae Easter, 1866. Fee, 
12. lls. 66 R. JELF, D.D., , Principal. 


Rovar ; SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Sir RODERICK IMP EY MURCI {ISON, K.C.B. F.R.S. &e. 


During the Session 1865-6, which will commence on the 2nd be 
OCTOBER, the following Courses of LECTURES and PRA 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— 
Chemistry—By E. Frankland, F.R.S. & 
Metallurgy—By John Perey, M.D. F.R.S. 
Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R. 
Mineralogy— 2 By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 
Mining— F. = 3. 
Geology—By A. C. Rar . F.R.S. 

Applied Mechanics—B ; “Robs — w jllis, M.A. F.R.S. 

Physics—By John Tyndall, F. 

hstruction in Mechanical ‘el by the Rey. J 
thorne Edgar, M.A. 











ca RPMS HH f 


Hay- 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is 302. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive 
of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Frankland, 
— : the Metallurgical Laboratory under the direction of 

r. Percy. 

tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 32. and 4l. 


“Officers in the 


meen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acting 
. — ng Agents an 


Managers, may obtain tickets at reduced 


pri 

Uertificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information apply. = the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 8: 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


CORK 


) UEEN’ S COLLE GE, 
SESSION, 1865—66. 
MATRICULATION and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 
On TUESDAY, the 17th of October next, at Ten o’clock a 
an EXAMI ATION will be held for the MATRICUL ATION ‘of 
STUDENTS in the Faculty of Arts, Medicine, and Law, and in 
= meg ranents of Civil Engineering and Agriculture. 
xaminations for Scholarships will commence on Thursday, 
the week of October. The Council have the power of conferring at 
these Examinations Eight Senior Scholarships of the value of 402 
each, viz., Seven in the Faculty of Arts, and One in the Faculty of 
Law: and Forty- -six Junior Scholarships, viz., Fifteen in Lite- 
rature, and Fifteen in Science, of the value of 24. each ; Eight in 
Medicine, value 251. each ; Three in Law, and Five in C ‘ivil Engi- 
neering, of the ae of 201, each ; to Fifteen of which First Year's 
Students are eligibl 
ctuses, containing full information as to the subjects of 
the maammhations, &c., may be had on a a to the Regis- 
trar. y order of the President 
ROBERT J. KEN ny, Registrar. 














HALL, Gorpon- SQUARE. 





UNIVERSITY 


Principal—E. 8. BEESLY, M.A. Oxon, Professor of History in 
University College, London, and late Assistant-Master of 
Marlborough College. 

Vice-Principal—GEO. C. DE MORGAN, M.A. Lond. 

Students at University College are received into the Hall, and 
reside under collegiate discipline. There are twenty-nine sets 0 
rooms, some of which are now vacant, at rents varying from 10I. 
to 501. the Session. The Hall will open for the Session in October 
next, at the same time as University College. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Meeting of the Trustees of the “ Gil- 
christ Foundation” is expected to be held in September, 1865; 
and there is reason to hope that the Trustees will grant to Resi- 
dents in University Hall three Scholarships, of 501. each, tenable 
for three years of regular attendance at the College C lasses. The 
Scholarships will probably be available for competition during the 
coming Session. Modern Languages will have much weight in 
the Examination. 

For particulars, apply to the Honorary Secretary or to the 


Principal. 
M. BERKELEY HILL, Hon. Sec. 
September, 1965. 


HE ANNUAL COURSE of SINGING 

CLASS for Professors, and other Ladies and Gentlemen who 

an read Music, will be resumed on 16th September, at_ the 

KINDERG, ART i and SCHOOL, 32, LD ae pace Tavi- 
ock-squa to learn the INTERNATION STE 

dncluding Mice in Three Terms of Three Months each, on 

turdays, from 4°15 to 5°45 p.m. Fee, 58. per term, which will be 

returned in Music. 


Explanatory Pamphlet on ‘ Musical Education,’ 
3d. st free. 
Mr. Borschitzky’s very ingenious theories.”"—Art-Journal. 
be His views and plan are sagacious and clear.”—John Bull. 
“Tis “ey —_——— in aphorisms, some of them strikingly 








ori 
i ers is bal sense in the little threepenny book.” 
News of the World. 
N.B.—No admittance during the Annual Course after September. 


J. F. Borscui1zxx, 32, Tayistock-place, London, W.O, 











ST: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—WINTER SESSION 
The prrnepvon TORY LECTURE will be given by GEORGE 


D. POLL nm MONDAY, the 2nd October, at 2 P.M. 

Perpetual Pupil's = hes, 1002. ; Coansomnder’ 8, 901.; Dental 

Pupil’ 8, 451. 

St: MARY’S I HOSPITAL ~ MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


The WINTER eee -— wee COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, OCTOBER 2, cloc +» With an Introductory 
Address by_Dr. HANDFIEL, D JONES, F.R.S. 

At this Hospital the Medical ‘Appointments, including five 
House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which exceeds as many 
Scholarships of 502. each, and a Resident Registrarship at pov & 
year, are open to the Pupils without additional Fee. en’ 
obtain Prospectus, and for other ae ation, apply to any of the 
Medical Officers and a or t 

ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


QT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
J SCHOOL-SESSION, 18° and 1866.—A GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS vill be ae by Mr. ORD, M.B., the 
Dean, on MONDAY, October 2, at 3 o'clock p.m., after which the 
DISTRIBU TION of PRIZES will take place. 

Gentlemen have the be eg of paying 402. for the first year, a 
similar sum for the second, and 10/. for each succeeding year ; or 
901., at one payment, as perpetual. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Dr. Barker, Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Sg 

Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Barnes, Mr. Solly, } Le Gros Clark, 


r. 
Simon, Pr. Clapton, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. J. troft, 
Mr. Whitfield. 





Medicine—Dr. Peacock. Surgery—Mr. Le Gros Clark. Physio- 
logy—Dr. Bristowe and Mr. Ord. Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. 
Sydney Jones. Anatomy in the Dissecting- Room—Mr. iney, 
Mr. J. Croft, and Mr. W. Wagstaffe. Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy and Practical Chemistry — Dr. Albert Bernays. 
Midwifery—Dr. Barnes. General Pathology —Mr. Simon. Botany 

Dr. J. Wale Hicks. Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Ord. Materia 
Medica—Dr. Olapton. Forensic Medicine—Dr. Stone. Demon- 


strations Morbid Anatomy—Dr. J. Wale Hicks. 
Anatomy—Mr. Rainey. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Ellio 
Students can reside —— some of the Officers of the Hospital. 
To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the conditions of all the 
Prizes, and further information, 2 pply to Mr. Wuitrietp, Medical 
, The Manor House, St. omas’s Hospital, Newington, 


Microscopical 
P: uthological Chemistry—Dr. Thudichum. 





Secreta 
Surrey, 8. 


YUY’S HOSPITAL.—The Mepicat SEsston 

J commences in OCTOBER.—The Introductory Address will 

be given by THOMAS BRYANT, Esq., on MONDAY, the 2nd 
of October, at Two o’clock. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
es i, . pee, M.D.; Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; 
Gull, } 

Assistant- aah. sicians—S. 0. Habershon, M.D.; 8. Wilks, M.D. ; 
F.W M.D. F.R.S 

qumesnde ‘ard Cock, Esq. ; John Hilton, Esq., F.R.S.; John 
Birkett, Esq. ; Alfred Poland, Esq 

aero Surgeons—J. Cooper Forte, Esq.; T. Bryant, Esq. ; 

Arthur Durham, Esq. 

Obstetric Physician— Henry Oldham, M. 

Assistant Obstetric Physician—J. Brixton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 

Surgeon-Dentist—J. Salter, Esq. F.R. 

Surgeon-Aurist—J. Hinton, Esq. 

Eye Infirmary—John F. "France ce, Esq., Consulting Surgeon; 
Alfred Poland, Esq., Surgeon; Charles Bader, Esq., Assistant- 
Surgeon. 

LECTURERS—WINTER SESSION. 


Medicine—Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S. ; S. Wilks, M.D. 

Surgery—John nag La, Alfred’ Poland, Esq. 

Anatomy—J. Cooper Forster, Esq.; Arthur Durham, Esq. 

Physiology—F. W. aor » M.D. F. RS 

Chemistry—Alfred Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 

Experimental Philosophy—Hilton Fagge, M.D. 

Segenmentions on Anatomy—J. Bankart, Esq.; Hilton Fagge, 
) 




















Demonstrations on Morbid Anatomy—Walter Moxon, M.D. 
LECTURERS—SUMMER SESSION. 
Demonstrations on Cutaneous Diseases—S. O. > M.D. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Alfred Taylor a ‘D. E.R 
Materia Medica—S. 0. Habershon, M.D. 
Midwifery— H. Oldham, M.D., and J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. 


Ophthalmic Surgery—A. aunts Esq., and C. Bader, E: 
Pathology—Walter Moxon, .D. iia 
Comparative Anatomy—P. En Pye-Smith, M.D. 
Use of the Microscope— Arthur Durham, Esq. 
Botany—C. Johnson, Esq. 
Practical Chemistry—T. Stevenson, M.D. 
~T on i. on Manipulative and Operative Surgery—T. 
rya 

Vaccination—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 

The Hospital contains 600 Beds. Special Clinical Instruction 
given by the Physicians in Wards set apart for the most interest- 





cal Lectures— Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery—Weekly. 
Lying-in-Charity—Number of cases attended annually about 


26 Beds for Diseases of Women. 30 Beds for Ophthalmic cases. 

Museum of Anatomy, Pathology and Comparative Anatomy— 
Curators, 8. Wilks, M. D., and W. Moxon, M.D.—contains 10,000 
Specimens, 4,000 ereteana and Diagrams, a unique C ‘ollection of 
Anatomical Models, and a Series of 400 Models of Skin Diseases. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satis- 
factory testimony as to their education and conduct. They are 
required to pay 40/. for the first year, 402. for the second, and 100. 
for every succeeding year of attendance, or 100l. in one payment 
entitles a Student to a perpetual ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, 
and Dressers in the Eye W ‘ards are selected according to merit 
from those Students who have attended a second year. A Resident 
House-Surgeon is appointed every four months from those Stu- 
dents who have obtained the College Diploma. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from 25/. to 402. each, will be 
eng at the close of each Summer Session, for general pro- 

ciency 

Two Gold Medals will be given by the Treasurer—one for 
Medicine and one for Surgery. 

A Voluntary Examination will take 
Elementary Classics and Mathematics. 
dates will receive respectively 252., 201., an 
P Several of the Lecturers have Vesiedte for Resident Private 

upils. 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy's eo will enter Students, 
and give any further information require 

_Guy' s Hospital, August, 1865. 


_— at Entrance in 
= first three Candi- 
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WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
Connexion with the University of Leodon —SESSIOy, 

1865-6.—The Session will commence on MONDAY, the Ond 

October, 1865, and terminate on FRIDAY, the 22nd of June, dd 


Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
COURSES OF neti ge a 
Classics—Professor J. G. saromnsreod, 





Comparative Grammar, English atl and Literatu 

‘and Mentaland Moral Philosoph hy —Professor A. J. Seok cages 
Malbemetion— Professor T. Barker. 
Natural Philosophy — Professor R R. B. ‘hitton, M.A. 
C ssor H. E. Roscoe, B.A. D. F.R.S, 
Natural istory—Professor W. C. W wb F.B 
eo Juri ~agores and Political Economy—Professor B, ¢, 
Oriental ts = ser ay 
French Language and Literature—M. A. Podevin. 
German Language s a sanecncete-=iee: T. Theodores, 
Drawing—Mr. W. ker. 
bays e futer_Mr. . 8. Jevons, M.A, 

dditional Lectures, on which the attendance is optional ang 
without Fees, viz., on the Hebrew of the Old Testament; on the 
Greek of the New Testament ; on the Relations of Religion to'the 
Life - hn Scholar. 

Classes, for Persons not attending the Day Classes, 
include’ t e following subjects of instruction, viz., Classics, Mathe. 
matics, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Logic, English ia 
and Literature, English History, Politi Economy, Natur) 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural History, French and German, 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES, 

Wellington Scholarship (Greek Testament)—annual value, a, 
tenable for one year. 

mane Chemical Scholarship—annual value, 50/., tenable for 

“Dalton ‘Mathematical Scholarships—one Senior and one Tunior, 
each of the ; annual value of ae Pome oe for one year. 
School Scholarship, to be competed 
for by Scholars of Ta Souetienten — Grammar School—annl 
value about 13/., tenable for three yea: 

Dalton Mathematical Exhibitions, ‘awe of 15l. each, tenable for 
one year, to be competed for by persons not previously Students 


of the Co! 
(See Pro. 











lege. 
ry Prizes in Natural History and Chemistry. 


spectu: 

Particulars for the present Session will be found in a Prospectus, 
which may be obtained from Mr. Nicholson, the Registrar, at the 
College, Quay-street, Manchester. 

The Calendar for the Session may be had, price Half-a-Orown, 
at the College; or from Messra. Sowler & Sons, Booksellers, 8 
Ann’s-square ; ‘and other Booksellers. 

The Principal will attend at the College for the purpose of 
ee the Students, on Wednesday et e hursday the 
= Friday the 29th of September, 1a.M. to 2px; 

for the admission of new Evening Students on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 9th and 10th of October, from 6°30 to 9 P. 


J. G. ay ‘00D. Sas Principal 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the 





— S$ COLLEGE.—The Principal has made 

ments to RECEIVE One or Two Students of the 
College as Tas RE SIDENT PUPILS, in = i House at Fallowfield, 
near Manchester.—Address Professor J. G. GREEN WooD, Owens 
College, Manchester. 


NIVERSITY HALL, 14, Brownswoop 








PARK, STOKE NSWINGTOR, N. ” Principal the 4 
William Kirkus, LL.B., assisted by "Experi rienced Masters 
shee Philosophy, Chemistry, 
guages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Education in all 
Sametoes and the most — special attention is paid to the 
Preparation of C: Uni raity and Civ Map 2 








and t ry 
and Medical S(adente: Brel mi particulars apply to the Rev. ¥ 
Kirkus, 14, Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, London, N. 
limited number of Boarders can be received. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
al Charter, 1853, for the General 
meee Lede ee Yor Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons. 

HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady-Resident—MISS PARRY. 

Committee of Education, 








Consisting of Professors 
Antonio B Alphonse Mariette, M.A. 
w. Sterpdate Bennett, Mus.D. | Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Rev. 8. Cheetham, M.A. Rev. M. Meyrick, ry K.¢. 
Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. ev. E. lumptre, M.A. 


Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. 
William Hughes, F. R.GS. ert ren 
John Hullah Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 
The CLASSES of this Collage pendmsted, by the Professors.and 
their Assistants, will open on HUR SDAY, October 5. 
Individual Instruction in Vocal Moste is given by 
Benson, and in Instrumental Music by Messrs. 
0. She ay, dical Misses see eas heme ‘ 
with periodical examinations by erndale 
Conversation. Classes in French, German, and Italian will be 
formed on the entry of six names. . 
Boarders are received by Mrs. George Boole, at 68, Harley-strett; 
and by Mrs. Bovell, at 34, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
For Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Subjects, es 
Scholarships, &c., apply to Mrs. Wituiams, Assistant-Se 


the College Offic 
a ataalaamanaa E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


’'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 

Lady Superintendent—MISS HAY. 
Assistant—MISS WALKER. 

The CLASSES of the School, intended for Girls between the 
ages of 5 and 13, will oe on THURSDAY, September 28. tions 
b = vous are taught by Ladies, with periodical Examins 

Tolessors. a 
vor Prospectuses, with full ey apply to Mrs. WiLLIAMs 


Assistant-Secretary, at the Cnet he hoes PTRE, M.A., Dean. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —SUPE 
RIOR EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of —— 
MEN. N.W. of, London, conducted by 0 ey by DY Inet 
’ es, accomp! 
Preteesors, and. the comforts of a’ well-regulated hom’ 





UEEN 








ECTURES, PICTORIAL and COMIC.— 
INSTITUTES. —Address M.A, Jena, Post-Office, Kenil- 
worth, for Terms, 





v 
attention is paid to the religious and mental etitivation of the 


character. Distinguished references. Inclusive amg 5 tn 
Guineas, according to requirements.— Letters addresse: ‘We 
Messrs. Hodgson, Music Publishers, 20, Oxford-street, 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
Session 1865—66. 


Chancelor—DUKE OF RICHMOND. Lord Rector—EARL RUSSELL, K.G. LL.D. 
Vice- -Chancellor and Principal—P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 





I.—PACULTY OF ARTS. 
The SESSION Commences on MONDAY, the 30th October, and Closes on FRIDAY, 6th April. 
The LECTU RES begin on TI TUESDAY, | 7th November. 
































CLASSES. | PROFESSORS. HOURS. eo FEES. 
= ee . 
JUNIOR G REEK Bese depaueneanadaaga WILLIAM D. Geppes, M.A., and Assistant..'9 to 10 a.m., and ~ A.M. to _ P.M. | £3 0 
SENIOR GREEK.. Wittram D. Geppes, M.A.; and Assistant.. 10 to 11 a.at 220 
JUNIOR LATIN . Ropert Macuvre, LL.D., ‘and Assistant ./10 to 11 a. M, and 12} 23 P.M. to ij PM..| 3 8 0 
pauls LANGUA 4 oii: Ropert Macivaz, LL. D., and Assistant .. 11; A. A, to 18 F iP. +. ee vie s 8s 
NGLIS ad 7% an 2} p.m. on Monday. ednes-) 
ENGI * ALEXANDER Ban, M.A... Naas. nd Bri iday y ‘| 1 1 0 
LOGIC ‘| ALEXANDER NN WEB oon sonenscqasccnces to 12; P.M., on ‘Tuesday and) 
ee 12} to 1; p.m. daily . . 2 6 
JUNIOR M ATHEMATIOS tees -|Faeperick Fouer, M.A., and Assistant.. ly to 10 a.m., and 12} to 14 p.m. i a 
SENIOR MAT DEY. aRemeennss Freperick Fuuirr, M.A. — mineae ee DOMME rake Sraschacseansadoeses 22 0 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY . »| wanna Maxtin, M > -|® we m4. -M. x. AP to x. 5 Pt oe 
on ednesday, ay 
JUNIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Davip Tomson, M.A., and Assistant.. 9 to 10 rtd daily; 1 lyre AM. to 123| 
| = — monday, ac eecsomeeied > an 
riday ....... 
SENIOR itn ® PHILOSOPHY Davin Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant...... - to 11 a iganae ot 2 2 8 
NATURAL HISTORY ...........0000. James Nico, NINE kccocsasecsssccneas ee a arr 3 








The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, with- 
out previous attendance on the Junior Class in the same gages 
is 3. 38. Matriculation Fee, 1l. Fee for the Degree of M.A., 
for each of three Examinations. 

The Course of Study for the Degree of M.A. embraces two ad 
attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and one on 
lish Literature, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philoso 
and a History. Any Student who, at the time nash, 
© the University, shall, on examination, be found 
igher Classes of Latin, Greek, and 

aoe atics, or any of them, shall be admitted to such Higher 
Class or Classes, without having attended the first or Junior Class 


or Classes. 
BURSARIES. 

The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on Monday, 30th 
Ostober, at9a. My on te qocaninn kaere = ne offered Thirty. 
nine Bursaries, of which twenty-eight are in the Patron: t 
University, and eleven in that of t the Magistrates ‘and ‘Town “ j CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Council of Aberdeen. All but nine are open without restriction, Books of the value of 1361. are awarded to the most distinguished 
They are tenable during the four years of the Curriculum, and Students in the various Classes. At the close of the Curriculum, 
are of the following annual values :—One of 301.; Six of 201.; Two he best —— and noo Scholars are entitled each to a 
of 181.; One of 16l.; Ei ht t of IL: One of 141. lds.; Three of 141.; .; | Simpson of et second in point of merit in Mathematics 
Three of 13/.; Two of 12l.; Eight of 101.; Two of 71.; and Two of 6. | to oa Boxil il of Pat. 5 the best general Scholars to the Hutton of 

Candidates are reques' to bring ‘with them’ Certificates of | 201. and to he Gold Ben of the Magistrates and Town Council 
their Age, signed by the Ministers and Session-Clerks of their | of Aberdee 
respective Parishes, to be produced, if required, when the result SCHOLARSHIPS. 

f Arts of not more than standing may 


of the Examinations is intimated. | 
Candidates for the Macpherson Bursary are requested to lodge two 
compete tor the Fullerton, &., Scholarships, of rine value of 651., 
and tenable for four years, of which two are vacant annually, one 


ur 
with the Secretary, on or before the 30th October, Certificates 
from a Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic Lan- 

for Classics and Mental Philosophy, the other for Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; and if o under three years’ standing, 


gu: 
Of ti the Bursaries under private Patronage, seventeen were vacant 
at the close of last Session, viz.:—One of 25/.; One of 241.; One of jm are eligible for the Murray Scholarship of 70l., tenable for 
ree years. 


Two of 141.; Five of 111.; ‘One of 104. 108.; and 
II.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on the First Tuesday of November. 


Presentees to these Bursaries will be examined on Thursday, 
2nd November. 


OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 


For passing from Junior to Senior Classes of Latin, Greek, and 

a on Friday, the 3rd November, at 10 a 
r passing over _ hs unior Mathematical Class, = Friday, the 

3rd ‘November, at 10 

For passing over the. Junior wa or Greek Classes, on Satur- 
day, the 4th November, at 10 a 

(Students intending to come forward for either of the two last- 
mentioned Examinations are req to give in their names to 
thi =? 7 of the Faculty, Prof. ‘Bain, not later than the pre- 
ceding 

For the} Degree of M.A., on the 4th, 6th, and 7th November. 





103.; One of 201.; 
five of inferior value. 




















CLASSES, | PROFESSORS. HOURS. | CLASS FEES. 

ANATOMY ; | | M 
AN ATOMIGAL PENG be | aoe 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY .. | Stout | 202 2 0 
CH. RY 3 P.M. | 33 0 
INSTITUTES OF ‘MEDICINE - 4pM | 830 
SURGER lam. | B30 

RACTICE OF MEDICINE Breen, Py rn ee oe a) 
ME WIFE AND CH Bo brags ein | | 
apager.f ann COMPARATIVE ‘ink: | mae BEDS cs cscccccdccccsccccceses | 4PM. 33 0 

eee N “RAS.E. P.G.S. 00. cece 2PM. 0 

MEDICAL "LOGIC" “AND “MEDICAL een tae 1 che 
JURISPRUDENCE . Professor Oastox, M.D....csecesecsseeeeesese | 9AM 330 





Bot _— sii 8 — ER en commencing on the First Monday of May. 
any—Professor Dickie, M.D. 8 a.m. 31. Royal Infirmary—Daily. Perpetual Fee to Hospital Practice 
— Medica (100 lectures)— Professor } A ey, M.D. 12and 3. | 61.; pe en ral. 108.; yeccend peat, { 3l. Clinical Medicine an 
‘ Clinical — each al. 2 
General ar 20 d Lyi 
Daily. Eye Institut ion—Three 
Royal Lunatie Asylum—Clinic: 
= in the year. 
p Baseiatens relative Ms the Registration of Students of 


Madieing’ and the n of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, 
Instruction in Histology a and the Use of the Microscope is given | may be had of Dr. [pee my Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 


during the Summer 
III.—_ FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 
The SESSION will commence on MONDAY, 11th December, and close on FRIDAY, 30th March. 


42 » 8 





fessor Struthers. 2 p.w 


itrati Pro n = and Vaccine Institution— 
Practical "Aa omy Profesor Struthers and the ‘Demon- a ba 2s. 


byatical al Vastruotion i for three 
‘ss nstruction is given for 
Practica ul Chemistry—Professor Brazier. ‘Lp. “ 
ulation Fee (including all Dues) for ds Wi ter and 
Summer Sessions, 12. For the Bets Session alone, 10. 08. 7 





CLASS FEES, 





CLASSES, PROFESSORS, | HOURS, 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY ................ | Ropert Macrnenson, D.D. .........ss00008 9} A.M. “pig £1 ll 6 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES Axprew Scorr, M.A, { Junior Class. occu BBE 
CHURCH HISTORY... Ww. R. Pram, D.D. .. { unior Class. th | 1 il 6 
‘* see » Senior Class. 12 Noon. 1 ll 6 
_BIBLICAL CRITICISM . Wiiiiam MILuean, DD. RY rere 11 aM. 116 

















MATRICULATION FEE 
~ BURSARIES. 
ere will b fi 
December - at a for Competition, on SATURDAY, the 16th 
E BURSARIES, of the value of 151. h, tenable 
for Three Years, and open to Masters of Arts of any are of 


Scotland sates 
af Divinity ng on their First or Second Session of the Study 


se eeceeeeeececones £100 


|. THREE ee Bonsai (if not ons. of the value of 
101. each, tenable for Three Years, and open to Students entering 
on their First Session of the Study of Divinity. 


The Subjects of eM are—the Greek Gospel of St. Luke, 
and Butler’s Analogy, 


: IV.—FACULTY OF LAW. 
WINTER SESSION.—The SESSION will commence on MONDAY, the 6th November, and close at the End of March. 




















CLASS. PROFESSORS. HOUR. | FEE, 
~ COTS | LAW SETS, DARI if a? ag ee ice Sem. deity. | 230 
MATRICULATION FEE, for Winter and Summer Session ........ £10 0 
8 UMMER SESSION.—LEOTUBES will be given on CONVEYANCING, of which due intimation will be given. 
a DAVID THOMSON, Secretary. 


1.7 be 7 —Further no are to be found in the ‘ University Calendar,’ published by Wruire & Son, Aberdeen. Price 1s. 6d., or 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 





Chancellor—LORD BROUGHAM. 
Vice-Chancellor—Principal Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. 
Rector—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 





The SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 1, 1865. 


The CLASSES for the different Branches of STUDY will be 
Opened as follows :— 


I. LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 












- Prem Depend Row ours of —_ Professors. 

Junior Humanit; Wed. Nov. 1. a3 2 

Bentor Humanity Wed. Nov. i. ‘ ot Prof. Sellar. 
irst Greek ... ved. Nov. 1. vet 

Second Greek ... Wed. Nov. 1. a } Pee. Blackie. 

First Mathematical.... Wed. Nov. 1. 

Second Mathematical.. Wed. Nov. 1. io Prof. Kelland. 

Third Mathematical .. Wed. Nov.1...... 

tage nd, gactephasios oe ¥ 1 ; Prof. Fraser. 
oral ilosophy...... le ie Peres | * 

Political Economy .... Frid. Nov. 3....., 3} 2% Macdougall. 

Natural Philosophy . Wed. .1.....-11 Prof. Tait. 

R oe and "English Wed. Nov. 1...... 4 

practical Astronomy .. ah, EEE 12 Prof. Sm: 

Agriculture 0 4 Prof. Wi 

Sanskrit... |&12 Prof. Aufrecht. 

Music .... iohsen 





II. THEOLOGY. 


Divinity—Junior Class Thurs. Nov.9......10) Rev. Prof. Craw- 


Divinit id "Chueh Thurs. Nov.9......11 iS + ee 
ivinity an urch | ry, ev ‘0! - 
pitti ; si Thurs. Noy.9.... fet D. D. 
iblica riticism and | ev. ro ee, 
Biblical Antiquities..j Thurs. Nov.9...... 1{*5 
Hebrew—Junior Class.. ’ chee Nov. 9...... 9 


» Advanced Class,— 


Hebrew & Arabic} Thurs. Nov.9......10 ¢Rev.Prof. Liston. 


Hindistani . Th urs. Nov.9......11 
III, LAW. 
Civil Law Wed. Nov.1...... 9 Prof. Muirhead. 


Law of Scotland’ “IND Wed. Nov. 1.....- 10 Prof. Moir. 
Medical Jurisprudence} Wed. Noy.1......2 Prof. Maclagan. 
aw 


Public Law ............ Thurs. Noy.2...... 4 Prof. Lorimer. 
Conveyancing .......... Nov. 1.....- 4 Prof. M. Bell. 
Constitutional Law and 

—e His- ->Wed. Nov. 1...... 4 Prof. Innes. 


* The Course will term inate before the Christmas Vacation. 
IV. MEDICINE. 





Dietetics, fiseete 3 = . 
istetice, Meteria Me-} wed. Nov. 1...... 9 Prof. Christison. 
Chemistry ed. Nov. 1.....- 10 Prof. Playfair. 
{200000 ov. 120.049 Prof. Spence. 
ioopemes ef Mois jine.. Nov. 1......11 Prof. Bennett. 
idwifery and Diseases; = 
Of Women & Children; Wed. Nov.1...... 11 Prof. Simpson. 
err ise saodh ete | Thurs. Nov. 2 12 Prof. Syme. 





Cine See ( Ibe! Frid. Nov.3. aatoa) Lave | 
Pre ah apeeee Wed. Nov.1.....1 f. Goodsir. 
Natural History ...... Wed. Nov.1...... 2 Prof. Allman. 
Practice of Ph ~4 «eee Wed. Novy. 1...... 3 Prof. Laycock. 
General Patho! Wed, Noy. 1...... a . Henderson. 
=_— jcal Demonstra-) Wed. Nov.1...... 4 Prof. Goodsir. 


Roya Inrirmary, at Noon, Daily. 





Practical Anatomy, under the Superintendence of Prof. Goodsir. 
— Chemis ry, under the Superinteudence of Professor 


m Playfair. 
Analytical, Chemistry, under the Superintendence of Professor 
‘on 

sins Physiology, under the Superintendence of Professor 





During the SUMMER SESSION, LECTURES will be given on 
the following Branches of Education :— 
Histology by Prof, Bennett, 
= rof. Benn 
M thie = ey Prof. Maclagan. 
Clinical Medicine. 


Comparative ae Sot Goodsir. 

Anatom ical Demonstrations —by Prof. Goodsir. 

Practical € ry ane under the Direction of 
Professor Lyon 

Practical PRnadomy under the Superintendence of Prof. 


300 
1 His tory—by Prof. Allman. 
Medical 1 Hergsiony, wf with Practical Instruction at an Asylum 








LATION.—Every Student, before entering with any 
PR byrne produce ‘a Matriculation Ticket for the ensuing 
Session. Tickets bie be issue 2 the Matriculation Office in the 
College, every law , from Ten till Fouro’clock. Enrolment 
in the meral Nicky ‘the only legal Record of attendance in 
the University. 


LIBRARY.—The Lib will be open for the purpose of giving 
out Books to Students, Re her on loan, or for reference in the 
Ball Lap ropriated for tha’ t purpose, ever, lawful day during the 
1 Beasion, from Ten o'clock a.m. till 4 o’clock pit M. ome 

b- Rien when it will be shut at One o'clock prec " 

E Student applying for Books must present to the Libra- 
rian’ his Satrioulation Ticket for the Session, with the Ticket of 
at least one Professor. ; 

Every Book taken ‘out must be returned within a Fortnight 
uninjured. 





ms, &c., will be found in the University Calen- 
= = and may be obtained en application to the Secretary, at the 
Col 
A Table of Fees may be as seen. —4 the Matriculation Office, and 
in the Reading-room of the Library. 
By authority of the Senatus, 
September, 1865. ALEX. SMITH, Sec. to the University. 


N. B—Information relative to the Curricula of Study for De- 
Exam: 
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HE ATHENUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.— Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leipzig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of one ATHENZUM JOURNAL u. The sub- 
scription will thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 
months; and 6 ee Racine. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicxe, Leipzig, Germany. 


*,* German Atnetinmenia for the Arneneum Journal also 
received by Lupwie Deicke ab 


YOUNG SUR V EYOR, in good practice, 
de with a first-class connexion, and hz aving the opportunity to 
largely extend his business in a new direction, is desirous of meet- 
ing with a Nobleman or Gentleman who would support him with 
capital, as a sleeping partner. A very considerable share of 7 
profits would be given in return.— Address, in confidence, to A. 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


y TPT 
LAWYE R and his Family, in STU TT- 
GARDT, (capital of Wiirtemburg', would willingly accom- 

modate TWO or THREE YOUNG JIES, who woyld be 

received as members of the Family, and treated as such.—Re 
ferences can be made to Mrs. Browne, 14, Sackville-street, Lon- 

donderry, Ireland; or to General yon Kiipplin, His Majest "s 

Adjutant, Stuttgardt. 























DUCATIONAL. — Mr. Wis W ATSON, 
B.A., formerly of 60, Oakley-square, and of University C ‘ol. 
lege, London, receives PUPILS at his present Residence, Oakley 
House, Wellington-place, Reading. The Term will commence on 
the 20th of September. Prospectuses, Testimonials, &c., will be 
forwarded | on application. — 
DUCATION.—A MOR NING CL: ASS for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN to the Age of Ten, is held by 
Ladies of great experience in Teaching. Most unexceptionable 
references given.— —Address A. M., 33, Fitzroy- -square, W. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, Hyde Park. 
The Junior Term begins September 16th. 
The Senior Term, November Ist. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms and Names of Professors, may 
be had on application. © 


OVERNESS.—A Young Lady - havir ing left a 
situation, i tear she occup’ nied three years, desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in AMILY. Acquirements, thorough Eng- 
lish, French, pat y Mucie and Singing. — Address M. G. » Miss 
Stracey’s Library, 2, Hanover-place, Clarence-gate, Regent’s Park. 


TIONAL ART-TRAINING 


HE NA 
SCHOOLS at SOUTH KENSINGTON, for Male and 
sored Students, will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, the 2nd of 


Octobe: 
word information respecting Fees, &c., apply at the Schools, or 
to the paneer Science and Art Department, South Kensing- 
ton, W 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
s on Education. \ 
I OYAL SCOTTISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—The Directors of this wpeye: are now prepared 
to proceed with the Appointment of a MANAGER. 
Written Applications for the Office ey > lodged with the 
Subscribers not later than Saturday, 23rd curren 
A. CUTHBERTS SON, Interim Secretaries. 
110, West G secege- street, Glasgow, Sept. 7, hn 


TOTICE OF REMOVAL. Dn 3UCHHEIM, 
bi Professor of the German Language and Literature in 
King’s College, London, has REMOVED from Clapham to 47, 
LEAMINGTON-ROAD-VILLAS, Bayswater, W. ass By 


YO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — An 
experienced Sub- Editor and Verbatim Reporter i is OPEN 
toan ENGAGEMENT. Isa Practical Printer, and has for some 
time had the manag cement me Weekly Paper. High-class refer- 
ences, &e.- —Addr re 5 S. Kine, 8, Heaviley, Stockport. 


T°? BOOKSE LLERS, STATIONERS, and 

OTHERS.—Any active M: an of Business may realize a 
Liberal Income by investing a Few Hundreds in a healthy and 
first-class Neighbourhood within twenty “ata from Town.—Apply 
to Mr. Pace, 20, Devereux-court, Temple, W.C 


FEW SHARES for SALE in a a profitable 
SLATE U ARRY will be SOLD to pay 151. to 202. per cent. 
—Apply to Mr. Pace, 20, Devereux -court, remple, W.C. 


T° MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
MEDICAL TIMES — GAZETTE for SEPTEMBER 16— 
price 6d., stamped 7d.—for a full Account of the Cost of Education 
at the Medical Schools. Also, the Expense of Diplomas at the dif- 
ferent Colleges and Universities.— —Publ ished by Joun CHURCHILL 
Sons, New Burlington street, W. 
CCURATE PEN TOIL and W ATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS made of Scientific Subjects; 
natural size, reduced, enlarged, or microscopical. Copies of Old 
Illuminations. Wood Drawings. Diagrams.— W., 93, Islip-street, 
Kentish Town. 
































HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34 
pa om ge —MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
any years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobili ‘ity. Soneey, and Principals of Schoels, to her REGISTER 
GLIS and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
GoMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 
perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 
Benmany. No charge to rincipals. 


MARRIED PHYSIC iL AN of great Expe- 

rience, residing in one of the Home Connie twenty miles 
trons London, wishes to receive into his house a L. ADY, mentally 
or nervously afflicted. The house is pleasantly situate in its own 
garden-grounds of three acres, on the outskirts of a village one 
mile and a half from a Railway Station.—For terms, &c. apply 
by letter to ae Messrs. Kingsbury & Co. 4, Birchin-lane, Corn- 
hill, London, E.C 


EAF pene DUMB.—PRIVATE E DUC ‘A- 

TION.—The Writer of the Pamphlet on the ‘ Education of 

the Deaf and Dumb,’ advertised in the Athencum, and which 

appeared in the‘ t of New Books’ for Sat aes ays aio ion, 
1865, desires to receive a FEW MORE YOUN DIES 

afflicted, as resident Pupils, to be educated edie Macy to the B co 

therein expressed. —Address 8. E. H., Rist’s Library, Kensington. 


Hiss SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 


SESSION 1965-66, 
CLASSICS AND ENGLISH. 
Rect 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, 
9, Regent-terrace. 


PhiLD., 
Master’ 


8, 
John Macmillan, M.A. Edin., F. 8.A. Scot., 16, Buccleuch-place. 
John Carmichael, M.A. Edin., A. Scot., 16, London-street. 
Arch. ryce, LL. D. Trin. Coli. Dub. , 13, Salisbury-road. 
James Donaldson, M.A., 8, Mayfield-street. 


French—M. Charles Henry Schneider. 

German—N. Meyerowicz, 32, Dundas-street. 

Arithmetic and M athematics—W illiam Moffat, M.A., 12, Man- 
sion-house-road, Grange. 

Writing and Book- keeping—Mr. William Cooper, 17, York-place. 

Drawing—Walter Ferguson, F.S.A. Scot., 70, Gilmore-place. 

Fencing and Gymnastics—C os Roland, 39, Gaytield-square. 








LL.D., F.R.S.E., 








The HIGH SCHOOL will RE-. ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, the 
2nd of October, when the FIRST, or RUDIMENTARY CLASS, 
will be formed by Mr. nek ALDSON. The only requisite « ualifi- 
ca a for this Class is that the pupil be able to read English with 


ea. 
Aceonding to arrangements recently sanctioned by the Patrons, 
ce a has been assigned to the ENGLISH DE: 
NT. The English Course has been improved and ex- 
tended, aad the hours of tuition so distributed as that ample 
facilities are afforded for the study of Mathematics, French, Ger- 
man, and other Subjects bearing directly on the occupations of 
practical life; while at the same time the efficiency of the School 
as a Classical Seminary of the highest order is fully maintained. 
The HIGH SCHOOL is thus enabled to furnish systematic in- 
struction in all those departments of knowledge which constitute 
a course of liberal Education, preparing ones alike for the Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Irish Universities, f ‘or the Civil Service in 
India, and for Commercial pursuits. 

Attendance will be given at the HIGH SCHOOL on FRIDAY 
the 29th, and SATU RDAY the 30th ete — Twelve till Three 
o’elock, for the purpose of Enrolling Pup’ 

Prospectuses may be had from the J: enitor, at the School, and 
from the principal Booksellers in Edinburgh. 


The Rectorand Masters receivea Limited Number of BOARDERS. 


MELLS, ot OS8I LS, MINERALS.— 
of WEY MOUTH, will, on_ application 
end an ‘abridged OA Paton 1B of ° 
gend an a abridged CA = OGUR his extensive St ork, in the 
1, FOREIGN SHELLS. 
2. BRITISH SHELLS. 
8. FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 
4. MINERALS, 
5, PUBLICATIONS, 





NTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE at 
BRUCHSAL (Bape), between Heidelberg and Baden, 
authorized by the Government. Specialities, living Languages, 
and Commerce. 
HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE.—The NINTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING will be held in SHEFFIELD, from the 4th 
to the 11th of October next. 
President—The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM. 
Presiden’s of Departments. 
1. Jurisprudence and Amendment of, the Law—Sir Robert J. 
Phillimore, D.C.L., Her Majesty’s otc General. 
2. Educs ation — The Very Rev. Dean of Chiches' 
A Section of Art is added to this  Denariment. 
3. Health—Edwin Lankester, Esq. M.D. 
4. Economy and Trade, with a Section of 5 an 

Members’ Subscription, One Guinea, entit! ing to admittance to 
the Annual Meeting, and to a copy of the ‘Transactions.’ Asso- 
ciates’ ‘Tickets, 10s. admitting only to the Annual Meeting. Ladies 
may become either Members or Associates on the above terms. 

Societies and other public bodies may become Corporate Members 
on payment of Two Guineas, which will entitle them to be repre- 
— by Three Delegates, and to receive a copy of the ‘ Trans- 
actions. 

Railway communication at much reduced fare: 

Every information concerning the Meeting may be had on 
inquiry at the Office of the Association, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, 
W.C.; or at the Local Office, 46, High- street, Sheffield. 

GEORGE W. HASTINGS, General Secretary. 


R. ALTSCHU L’s Practical Method in- 

variably enables his Pupils to Speak, Read and Write 
SPANISH, ITAL IAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, in a very short 
time.—ELOCUTION Taught—TWO LANGUAGES Taught (one 
through the medium of another) on the same Term One, at the 
Pupil’s or at his House. ee for sae Univ ersities, Army, and 
C.-8. EXAMINATIONS.—WNote. Dr. A. enseigne trés-prompte- 
ment l’Anglais par les langues Clrangres —9, Old Bond-street, W. 


] R. ALTSCHUL refers to Peers, Peeresses, 
Memb. of Parliament, Government Officials, Clergymen, emi- 
nent Military and Naval Men, Distinguished Memb. of the Learn- 
ed Professions, as also to Gentlemen of the highest repute in City cir- 
cles,—former or present Pupils,—all of whom will bear Testimon 
to the uniform and speedy success which attends his very Natural, 
Easy, Practical and CONVERSATIONAL Method of imparting 
SPANISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN. —9,Old Bond-st. W. 


OOK EXCHANGE 


forwarded, 
32, Argyll-street, 














CIRCU LAR, No. 5, 
ost free, on —— of stamp.—GerorceE SEELEY, 
tegent- street. 


4 hee LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


CENTRAL OrFices : 
No. 25, PALL MALL, and 30, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W. 
City Branca: 
69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
BricgHTON BrRaANcH : 
32, NEW ROAD (three doors from North-street). 
MANCHESTER BRANCH 
60, LOWER KING-STREET. 
With Three Hundred Agencies in Town and Country. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum, upwards. 


Lists of Books in Circulation, Rates of Subscription, and all 
other information forwarded (free) upon application. 





By order, HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 
No, 25, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





= —— ee, 
MEL -HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HEN. 
A f P hei tine Sonos oo a 
n increase of Pupils in this School renders the 
of a MASTER for the ENGLISH DEPARTMENT immediate 
necessary. Salary liberal. Only Teachers < accredited ability, 
ee and € hristian character need ap 
‘ommunications to be addressed to the ee: G. D. Bartizy 
M.A., Head-Master. ’ 
On behalf of the Comsnttine 
SMITH, D.D., Hon, See, 
_ Congregational Library, Sept. 6, 1 
—— a 
O NEWSPAPER ea PERIODIC AL PRO. 
PRIETORS.—The Advertiser WANTS the PRINTING of 
a NEWSPAPER or PERIODICAL : will turn it out cheap ang 
SS —J. Wexcn, Printer, 24, Houghton-street, Strand, W.0, 


UBLIN) INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI. 
TION.—The NEW PATENT CLOSE RANGE, with ap 
Open Fy exhibited by BROWN & GREEN, Section sm 
pe 225, cures Smoky Chimneys and avoids all Close Heat or 
mell. Prospectuses post free.—Freperick THomas, 72, Bishops 
ae -street Within. 


R. A. MELVILLE BELL, Professor of 


pi Vocal Phy mology. and Inventor of “ Visible Bose, 4 4 
ceives PUPILS daily, at 18, Harrington-square, N.W. 

ing, Stuttering, Lisping, Burring, and all Vocal Disabilities 
permanently eradicated. 


HE NEW PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY, 
—List of Prices for all sizes of Pictures, as well as of the 
Chemicals employed to produce the marvellous results of 

the W OTHLYTYPE, together with a Specimen of this beautify) 
Method of Printing, forwarded on application to the Secretary, 
ae Association of Photography (Limited), 213, Regent-street, 

















*,* Pictures, Engravings, &c. are beautifully copied by this 
process. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, avail- 
able for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the MID. 
LAND BOOKING-OFFICE, NG’S CROSS, and other Prin. 
cipal Stations ; also in London - Cook’s Excursion and Tourist 
Ottice, 98, Fleet-street, corner of Bride-lane—to 
SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stirling, Perth, 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 
IRELAN D—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
sae DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness SE Diverstom, 
Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Morecam 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES— Scarborough, "Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, penta, Withernsea, 
Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, 
Programmes and Sf pete pe may be obtained at all the 
Company’s Stations and egies 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets via “Midland Railway. 
Derby, 18 1965. JAMES ALLPORT, General “Managet, 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED PREFERENCE STOCK, 
(Both Principal and Interest guaranteed.) 


HE SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited). Established in 1840. 

The Directors of this Company are now pre TOOK nt to receive Ap- 
plications for further Allotments of this S t par, which 
will be inscribed on the Books of the ed in “the names of 
Allottees free of stamp-duty or other charg 

The Stock is to be paid for by iaatatnente: the Dividend will 
begin to accrue from the days when the Instalments are 
Interest at Five per Cent. per Annum will be allowed on Instal- 
ments paid in advance of their due dates. 

The Ordinary Stock of the Company is 300,0002., fully paid-up. 
The Dividends “apes on that —— since the commencement have 
averaged Ten 

Forms of Ap lication pnd all further particulars may be obtained 
from Sir R. W. Carden & Co., Stock-Brokers, Royal Exchange- 
buildings; at the European *Bank, 83, King William-street, 
London; or from the Secretary of the Company. 


By are the Directors, C. GRAINGER, Secretary. 


ee 1 ing’ Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, 
on, C., lst August, 1865. 





pant U RES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital 500,0004. 
Directore. 

Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. Henman’, ~~, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, M.P, 
George Ireland, Esq. Esq. | 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert" Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 51, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arrange: 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.c. By order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


OOKBINDING—in the MonastTIc, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and [LLUMINATED ee in the: most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workm 
JOSEPH ZABHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF BAnovas, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 

30, BRYDG STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.c. 
GEARCH for a PUBLISHER. The New 
Edition of this favourite work is now ready. It is tly 
improved in appearance, and, among other embel. ishments, con- 
tains a specimen of the Photographic riage —— used in A. W. 
Bennett’s well-known works illustrated by graphy. A copy 
will be forwarded to any address on reesiné a 2 yo -stamps. 

5, Bishopsgate-street Without, August, 1865. 























Extra cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


HE LITTLE THINGS of NATURE, con- 
sidered ———, in Relation to Divine Benevolence. 
LEO H. GRINDON, 
Author of ‘ Life: % on Varieties and Phenomena, 
“Mr. Grindon is a most lo ores ble and beoutifal A ew 
produces nothing to the world but what is sw: i Times 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, B.O. 
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"Bales by Auction 
Water-Colour Drawings and Oil Paintings. 


ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO. will SELL 
i by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, F eipeevers on THURS- 
DAY, September 21, ‘and following day, at ock precisely, a 
very interesting COLLECTION of W. ATER. gotouk DRAW- 
INGS, including oy by— 
e 


Barret Lerry Rowbotham 
Bentley Dufeld Maclise,D. Shalders, D. 
Bonnington Duffie Al Morland,G. Stone, F. 
Cattermole Fieldi Miiller Tayler, F. 
Callcott Fripp, Mulready Tucker 

Chalon, A. E. Frith, R.A Nash Turner, J. M. W 
Chambers unt, W: Prout, S. Varley 

Cooper, T. 8. Jutsum Pyne, J. B. Vickers 

Cox, D. lL Rayner, 8. Warren, H 
Creswick Lance Richardson _Westal 


and “others. Also an Import: ant Collection of Oil Paintings and 
Cabinet Pictures, comprising Specimens of unusual excellence by 
distinguished Modern Artists. 

May be viewed and Catalogues obtained at the Rocms. 


~ Neweastle- upon-Tyne.—Eight Days’ Sale of a Valuable 


Library. 


MESSRS. ANDERSON & MACK are in- 
structed by JOHN FENWICK, Esq.,to SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Sale Rooms, 76, Pilgrim- street, Newcastle, on 
MONDAY, September 25, and seven following days (Saturda 
and 1 Sunday excepted), the greater PORTION of his GENERA 
LIBRARY, comprising many Valuable Works in various Classes 
of Literature, ea” amongst others, Hodgson’s Northumber- 
land, 7 vols.— s’s Durham, 4 vols.—Raine’s North Durham— 
Horsley’s Britannia Romana, remarkably fine copy—Whitaker’s 
s, 2 vols.—Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols.—Hutchinson’s 
Durham, Northumberland and Cumberland—Nicolsonand Burn’s 
Westmoreland a © —— and—Allan Tracts, 7 vols.—Bagster’s 
Polyglot Bible, 2. vols.—Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 3 vols. black 
letter—Roberts’s Holy Land and Eayi pt, folio—Newcastle Typo- 
phical Sgn 's Publications—Richardson’s Local Historian’s 
Fatle Book, 8 vols. fine paper—Richardson’s Reprints, 7 vols.— 
Sykes’s Local Records, large and small paper—Dibdin's ‘Works— 
olinshed’s Chronicles, 2 vols. best edition—Camden’s Britannia, 
4 vols.—the L‘ublications of the Surtees, Shakespeare, Parker, 
Hansard, _— Calvin, Ecclesiastical ‘History, and Wodrow 
Societies, & 
Ca’ atalozues, One Shilling each, may be had of the Auctioneers, 
or Mr. W. Dodd, Bookseller, Newcastle. 


Photographic Apparatus, Books, ec. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Cov oat rarden 
on pte September 23, 22, at half-past 12 precisely, CAME 
and LENSES, yy Ross, Thomas, and others—Baths, Rolling. 
¢.—also a Small Library of oaks, gre property of a 
Gentleman—a few lots of Jewelry—and a great variety of Mis- 
cellaneous Items. 
On view th view the day before : and | morning of Sale, and Catalogues had had. 


THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW. —ADVERTISE- 
MENTS for insertion — the Forthcoming Number of the 
above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 

ard, and BILLS by the 5th of OCTOBER. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—Apventise- 

MENTS for insertion in the forthcoming Number should 

be sent to pe Publishers by the 23rd, BILLS by the 25th instant. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


On the First of every Month, price Sixpence, 


HE ENTOMOLOGIST: a Journal of Ento- 
mological News. The Pa ales. by Messrs. Birchall, Bond, 
Button, Crotch, eng Ed nate, Gascoyne, Greene, Healy, 
Horton, Lewis, aw: fer: Newman, Power, Smith, 
Stevens, Stone, ee, Walker, Wrig ht, &c. &e. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
\ HY 




















WE HAVE TYPHUS.—A HIGH 

ALTAR.—The BUILDER of this week, 4d., or by post, 
5d., contains Why we have Typhus, with illustrations from St, 
George *s, Southwark—Fine Engraving of High Altar Church of 
St. Alphonsus—Limerick Railways and Improvements—Out and 
About in Derbyshire, with illustrations—Gatherings in America— 
French Engravings, and various other Papers, with all the News 
of the Week, Artistical, Sanitary, and Constructional.—1, York- 
street, Covent- garden, and all Newsmen. 


AG STEERS POLYGLOT BIBLES. 

n Bagster’s flexible bindings. 
At all the steelgal ee mk and at 15, Paternoster-row, 
on. 








Just published, price 28. 6d. free by post for 30 stamps, 


OYS and SORROWS of aSCHOOLMASTER. 
By ONE of THEMSELVES. 


* One of the most delightful autobiographies that meey er read.” 
lay Times. 
“ An admirable picture drawn with admirable humour. si 
pec Or. 
“Rich in humorous and pathetic intent. *_Tlustrated Times. 
“ Remarkable for purity of style. —Quive ver. 
“ A remarkably interesting: sto: ae Press. 
pe Sarees story.”—British 
London: W. Allen & Co. “Stationers” ‘Hall-court. May be had 
through all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Third Edition, considerably enlarged, with Chromo- 


gy gemma Maps, and Wood Engravi ings, post 8yo. 
cloth 


\ INTER in the SOUTH of EUROPE; or, 
Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, and Biarritz, as 
Winter Climates.’ By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D. 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 








MR, J. Z. ‘LAURENCE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
0. 30 Woodcuts, price 6s. 
HE OPTICAL DEFECTS of the EYE:— 
Near Sight, ee Sisht W Weak Sight and Squint. By J. 


Z. 
LAURENCE, Surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, Sth 


mdon: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


D®. DRUITT’S REPORT on the CHEAP 
WINES from France, Italy, Austria, Greece, and Hungary: 
their Quality, Wholesomeness, and Price, and their Use in Diet 
and Medicine. Reprinted from the Medical Times and 
“This is one of the most useful works that has hitherto ap- 
peared on the subject.” —Observer. 


London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


XUM 


On Friday, September 22, will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
price 42s. ’ 


cloth 
OURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE of 
e MISS BERRY. poteect with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Lady THERESA LE 


London: aman aaa and Co. Paternoster-row. 





ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
On Sept. 22 will be published, in crown 8vo. 88. 6d. cloth, 
~? SEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY 
HOST Reason and Revelation. By HENRY 
EDWARD, "Archbishop of Westminster. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
‘Now ready, in post -~ with Trav relling Map of Spain, 
rice 15s. cloth, 


GUIDE to SPAIN, By H. O’SHEa. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster- row. 
OXFORD UN IVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 1966. 1966. 
New Edition, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


G OLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE; 
with Remarks on _the Analysis of Sentences, Exercises in 
Parsing, Notes Critical, eplanasey, and Grammatical, Life of 
the Poet, and Specimens of Analysis of Sentences. Edited, for 
the use of Schools, by WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea. 





A 





Also, by Mr. M‘Leon, 4to. price 5s. cloth, 
MIDDLE-CLASS ATLAS of GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY, in a Series of 29 Maps, full-coloured. 
London: Tamgrsns, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





COMPLETED EDITION OF ARNOTT’S PHYSICS. 
Now ready, Parr II. in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


LEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL 
PRILOOOEEY. written for General Use in Non-technical 
Languag By ARNOTT, M.D. F.R.S. &c., Physician | 
Extenortinary to Nhe +n Member of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of London. Parr II. ain the work and compris- 
ing the New Chapters on Electricity and Astronomy, with an Out- | 
line of Popular Mathematics. 
*,* Part I. price 10s. 6d. may also be had, and the Work com- 
plete in 2 Parts, price 21s. cloth. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 














COPLAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY ABRIDGED. 
Now ready, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1,560, price 36s. cloth, 


DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDI- 

CINE, comprising Special Pathology, the Principles of 

pete omen the Nature and Treatment o: jiseases, orbid 
ructures, and the piecetes especially incidental to Clima‘ 


to Races, to Sex, and to the Epochs of Life; with an Appendix o 
roved Formulz. The whole forming a Digest of thology 
aur Therapeutics an JAS. COPLAND, M.D. F.R.S. 
To 


Abri x the ay oe work k by the Author, assisted 
ted a oPLAS YD, M.R throughout brought 
down to the present state or Medical Science. 





London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


AURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST 
for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 41, 4, 34, 3, and 24 per cent., 
from WU. to 1,0001, Twenty-ninth Edition, 8vo. 218. 

LAURIE'’S TABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST 
for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 8, 9, +4 94, per cent., 
from 1 day to 100 days. Eighth Bastion, 8Y0. 7. 

LAURIE’S UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE 
TABLES, showing the value of the Coins of every Country 
Interchanged with each other, at all Rates of Exchange, from 
One Coin to One Million Coins. 8vo. 208. 

LAURIE'S TABLES of EXCHANGE between 
Paris, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Havre, Lyons, Brussels, Ghent, 
Bruges, Antwerp, Genoa, and London. 8yo. 208. 

Ls Virtue Brothers &’Co. _ Amen-corner, ‘London, we 

NV ANUAL of HERALDRY; poing a Concise 

Description of the several Terms used and containing a 
Dictionary of every designation in the Science. Illustrated 
by 400 Engravings. Price 32. 

FOSSIL SHELLS: a Manual of Mottvusoa. 
By the late Dr. SAMUEL P. WOODWARD. With Illustra- 
tions on Wood and Steel. Price 6s. 

____ Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, J London. 
WEALE'S SERIES.—Catalogues on application. 
RCHITECTURE, Orders of. By W. H. 
LEEDS. ls. 
BUILDING, the Art of. By E. Dosson. 1s, 


BRIOK and TILE MAKING. By E. Dosson. 


MASONRY and STONE-CUTTING. By E. 
DOBSON. 22. 


DRAINING and SEWAGE of TOWNS and 
BUILDINGS. By G. D. DEMPSEY. 2s. 
DICTIONARY of TERMS ased by Architects, 


Builders, Engineers, Surveyors, &c., 48. ; in cloth boards, 5s. 
half morocco, 68. 


COTTAGE BUILDING. By C. B. Atten. Is. 
FOUNDATIONS and CONCRETE WORKS. 
By E. DOBSON. 18. 
LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, MASTICS, 
By G. R. BURNELL. 18. 


WARMING and VENTILATION. By C. 
TOMLINSON. 38. 


ARCHES, FIED, and BUTTRESSES. By 
W. BLAND. 18. 


CARESEERE a JOINERY, 1s. 6d.; Plates, 
4s. 


ROOFS for PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILD- 
INGS, 1s. 6d.; Plates, 4s. 6d. 
ERECTION of DWELLING-HOUSES. 
8. H. BROOKS. 2s. 
Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 


By 





WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


UNRIVALLED 


FOR BOOKS. 





HIGH CLASS BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





All the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in Circulation at MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal Forthcoming 


Books as they appear. 


First-Class Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 


Commencing at any date. 


Family Subscription, TWO GUINEAS per Annum, and upwards, 


according to the number of Volumes required. 
LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, BOOK SOCIETIES, AND TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
Mupie’s Setect Lisrary (Limited), New OxForD-sTREET, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S 


MANCHESTER LIBRARY—NOTICE. 





All the New and Choice Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library, 
New Oxford-street, London, may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all 
Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. First-class Subscrip- 
tion, One Guinea per Annum and upwards, commencing at any date. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD Moniz, 74 and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


_—_s— 


IMMEDIATELY. 


EW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ UNCLE SILAS.’ 


GUY DEVERELL: a Novel. By 


JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of * Uncle Silas, 
*Wylder’s Hand,’ &. In 3 vols. post 8vo. [On the 26th inst. 


HAREM LIFE in EGYPT and CON- 


STANTINOPLE. By EMMELINE LOTT, formerly Gover- 
ness to H.H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of E ypt. In 2 yols. 
post 8vo. with Steel Portrait. yy oe mediately. 


HISTORY of the DISCOVERIES of 


the CIRCULATION of the BLOOD, of the GANGLIA and 
NERVES, and of the ACTION of the HEART. By 
ROBERT LEE, M.D. F.R In demy 8vo. with Plates, 4s. 

(Just ready. 


Popular Edition of The SEMI- 


ATTACHED COUPLE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘The 
Semi-Detached House.’ In fcap. 8vo. with Illustrated Cover, 
23. [On Wednesday next. 


5. 


NOW READY. 
ROMANCE of LONDON: Strange 


Stories, Scenes, a Remarkable Persons of the Great Town. 
In3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ Most entertaining volumes. This work is a creditable monu- 
ment of Mr. Timbs's perseverance and taste.”—Reader 
“ A more en tertaining book of the kind kas not appeared since 
Peter Cunningham’s ‘London; Past and Present. 
Literary Gazette. 


A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC. 


By Dr. SCHLUTER. Translated from the German by Mrs. 
ROBERT TUBBS. Carefully revised and corrected by the 
Author. In crown 8vo. 10s. 

“This volume has the rare ule of compactness, and is so full 
and valuable for reference that no musical library, whether that 
of the professional or the amateur, can be considered complete 
without it.”— lin Evening Mail. 

**One of the best of recent popular musical bagtbosks. 
ondon Review. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA CARAC- 


CIOLO; or, the Mysteries of the Neapolitan Cloister. From 
the Italian. Fourth Edition. In feap. 8vo. illustrated cover, 
28.; cloth, 2s. 6d. A Library Edition, crown 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 63. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOLOGY. By 


R. G. M. BROWNE. Crown 8vo. 53. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The BUCKLYN SHAIG; or, the 


Goblin of the Brook. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED ’ MONT- 
GOMERY. In2 vols. post 8vo. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. _. B 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of 
Strange not to be True,’ ‘ Lady-bird,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A LIFE in a LOVE. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 
The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen, 


the Sheen Swedish Novelist. Translated by Mrs. 
BUSHBY. In3 vols. post 8vo. 

“The rt of Emilie Carlen are as familiarly known to Eng- 
lish novel-readers as those of Miss Bremer. ‘The Guardian’ will 
keep alive the Teputation she has so long enjoyed, and reca all 
favourably her ‘Woman’s Life.’ The translation is full of spirit.” 

London Review. 


Second Edition of TOO GOOD for 
HIM. By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Love's 
Conflict,’ and Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


’ 
GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
Mrs. G. LINNZUS BANKS. In 8 vols. post 8yo. 

“An extremely interesting and prettily told story of some 
sights years back. Pleas: faig pictured are these bygone days. 

e characters are all well drawn. It is a truly pleasant and 
well written book; we have enjoyed it greatly, and strongly 
recommend it to all our readers.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 


Cheap Edition of LADY-BIRD. By 


Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Too mJ 
Not to be True,’ &. In crown 8vo. with Two Illustrations, 6s. 


Cheap Edition of UNCLE SILAS. 


PH SHERIDAN LE FANU. Crown 8yo. Two 
otiben, 63. 





RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW W 0 RKS. | 


——-~ 


The LIFE of J OSIAH WEDGWOOD; 


— = Private ap _ wert and el af big J: in the 
ae on of JOSEPE MAYER, Esq. F. RANCIS 

WEDGWOOD, Esq., DARWIN, Esq. M 9 P. R.S., Miss 
Ww EDGWOOD, and dee Original Sources. With an ‘Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. 


By Exiza METEYArRD. | 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, to the RIGHT HON. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, Chancellor of the Exchequer. | 





fol. I. 8vo. is now ready, with Portrait and upwards of 100 | 
Tlackretione price 21s. elegantly bound. The work will be com- 
pleted in one more volume. | 
“This is the Life of W edgwood to the expected appearance of 
which I referred at Burslem.” eat di dagegs a Letter to the Author 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladst 
‘A very valuable and beautiful ‘book.”"—Examiner. 
the | 
BOYLE, Esq. | 


DYAKS of BORNEO. By FREDERIC 

F.R.G.S. 8vo. With Tlustrations. 15s. | 
“This is an entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of 
the country, and has given a very lively and pleasant account of 
his trip.”—Saturday Review. 


IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME) 

and ABROAD. By LORD EUSTACE CECIL. 8vo. 14s. | 
**We are grateful to Lord Eustace Cecil for a good a of in- 
formation given with unpretending good sense.”—Sat. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By) 
COUNT MAFFEI. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“Two volumes of interesting research.”— Times. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie | 
COCHRANE, M.P. 2vols. post 8vo. 2. | 
“Two entertaining volumes. They are lively reading.”—Times. 


YACHTING round the WEST of 


ENGLAND. By the R G. L°7ESTRANGE, B.A. of 
Exeter College, Oxford, R. Tr. y C. 8vo. Hlustrated, 158. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ANDREW RAMSAY, of ERROL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN ARNOLD,’ &€. 3 vols. 
***Andrew Ramsay’ is a story quite interesting enough to 
insure perusal.”—Atheneum. 
“ This work will be read with pleasure and — t. 
scenes are drawn with | picturesque effect.”— Po 
*** Andrew Ramsay’ is a truthful sketch of real life. 
racters are excellently drawn.”— Observer. 


The LADY of WINBURNE. By 
ALICE KING, Author of ‘ Eveline,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ This novel possesses a deep and abiding interest, and will be 
eertain of a large number of readers.” —Observer. 


WILLIAM BATHURST. By Lewis 
HOUGH, M.A. 3 vols. 

“One of the best, most interesting and enthralling novels we 
have seen this season. The style is very animated, and sparkles 
with wit and humour.”—Sun. 

‘This novel is very amusing, and full of talent. The characters 
are unusually true to nature.”—Globe. 


The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 
by the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET and HER BRIDES. 
MAIDS,’ &. 3 vols. 

‘* This is an admirable novel, as pure and noble in motive and 
moral as it is interesting and affecting as astory. The delicate 
and refined taste, the aeneraes simplicity of style, and the 
fervour and pathos which marked the former works of _ lady, 
are all recognizable in ‘The Pemberton Family.’ ’’—Pos 


MISS CAREW. By pimend B. 


EDWARDS, ee of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &e. Srconp 
Epition. 3 vols, 


OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Ad- 


ventures of a Queen’s Aide-de-Camp. By Captain W. W. 
KNOLLYS, 98rd Sutherland Highlanders. 3y. [Sept. 22. 


1 7 ny] TO 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of w ve can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, 
illustrated by 
HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Votumes now Reapr:— 
Se oo a 8s Nature and Human | The maglish worsen in Italy. 
Nothing New. By the Author 
John Halifax: Gentleman. of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
he Crescent and the Cross. Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 

Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
A Woman’s Thoughts about | Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 











Its domestic 
The cha- 


MILLAIS, 


Women. yy od Author of | Adéle. By Miss Kay: _—- 
‘John Studies from Life. t e 
Adam Gras Author of * John Halifax.’ 


Sam Slick’ ‘3 Wise Saw: 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Po 8. 


Grandmother’s Money. 
A Book about Doctors. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MACMILLAN & 00. 


—— oe 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


|BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT; 


and other Poems. By SEBASTIAN EVANS. 


This day is published, ~ some ag igus crown 8vo. cloth, 


LETTERS from "EGYPT, 1863-65. By 
LADY DUFF GORDON. 
“Written in a singularly captivating and vigorous English 
style. They possess the rare virtue of enabling the reader to 
realize the —- of the writer and the true aspect of the 
people.”"—Edinburgh Review. 


MR. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA, 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of the meres Map, and Plang 
illustrating the Route, price 2: 


A NARRATIVE ofa YEAR’s J OURNEY 
ee CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. B 
ILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, late of the sth Reet 
a Bombay N.I. 
“This book is 2 model of what its class should be.” 
ie etaktly Review. 


This day is published (the same size as the “ Golden Treasury 
Series id. 


”), neatly and strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION. 
ARY. Compiled and arranged by CHARLES HOLE, B.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Publishers venture to believe that this little comprehensive 
bee will become as indispensable to all English readers as an 
English dictionary. 
n invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and from 
its apse ate price it cannot fail to become as popular as it is 
useful.”’— Times. 


This day is published, Vol. VII. price 10s. 6d. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. Edited by W. and W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT. Te be completed i S 9 Ao ee: 8vo. each 10s. 6d, 
Contents :—Romeo and Juliet, a Reprint of er Renate Edition 
of 1597—Timon of Athens—Julius Casar—and M 
“We regard the —— of the nape Cg ann as 
an epoch in editing the works of the foremost man in the dra- 
matic world. Besides many positive virtues in this edition, the 
hitherto prevailing errors are avoided. The gross blunders and 
unauthorized fancies of generations of editors are banished from 
the text; the more tolerable or the less noxious conjectures are 
removed to the notes; space is allowed and justice is rendered to 
all former labourers in the editorial field. He who is indifferent 
to verbal criticism may read in peace an orthodox text; and he 
who is curious in such matters will find various readings supplied 
to him in full measure.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 
THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WITH A NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND, 
by Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A. Geikie, 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND in CON- 
NEXION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By ARCHI- 
BALD GEIKIE. With Illustrations. 

*“* We hope that ‘ The Scenery of Scotland’ will find a place in 
many a tourist’s bag this year. It is just the book to supplement 
his * Black’ or * Anderson.’ "—Glasgow Herald. 





PROFESSOR MASSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: a 


Review with Criticisms, including some Comments on Mr. 
Mill's eee to Sir William amilton. By DAVID 


MASSO 
“Macmituan & Co. London. 


NEW BOOKS 
Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS. 


——@——— 


A CATALOGUE of the ORIGINAL 
WORKS of JOHN WYCLIF. By WALTER WADDING- 
TON SHIRLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Canon of Christ Church. 8vo. cloth, 33, 6d. 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 
PRICES in ENGLAND from 1259—1792. Compiled entirely 
from Original and Contemporaneous Records. By JAME' 
E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., Professor of Political eo 
nomy in the University of Oxford ; Tooke Professor of 
nomic Science and Statistics, King’s College, London. Gro. 
cloth, price 16s. 


Two of the SAXON CHRONICLES, 
ALLEL; with Supplementary Extracts from the others. 

Editon, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossarial Index, by 

JOHN EARLE, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 

College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Rector of Swanswick. 
8yo. In a few days. 


A TREATISE on the INPINITESIMAL 
CALCULUS. Vol. Int culus ond Calculus of 
Variations. By the 4 BA ETHOLOMEW P RICE, M.A. 
F.R.S., Fellow and late Tutor of Pembroke College, and Sed- 
leian Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. Second Edition. 
8vo. price 18. 


Oxford: printed at the CLARENDON Press; and 














A Life for a Life. yy the | No Church. 

Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ Mistress and Maid. By , the 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Sub-| Author of ‘ John Halifax 

ur st and Saved. By the a 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. rs. Norton. 
Sam nBlick’s vg Jud Les Misérables. By Victor 
Darien. By E. War' urton. ugo. 
Burke’s Family Romance. Barbara’ 's His’ “5 
The Laird of Norlaw. Life of Edward rving. 


peat — AOMILLAN & CO, London, Publishers to the 
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LITERATURE 
Memoirs of the Life of William Shakespeare, 
with an Essay toward the Expression of his 
Genius, and an Account of the Rise and Pro- 
ress of the English Drama. By Richard 
Grant White. (Boston, Little & Co. ; London, 
Low & Co.) 
Tux life of Shakspeare is still the puzzle, the 
disgrace, and the despair of critical art. Although 
it is beyond question the greatest of all literary 
subjects, nothing has been made of it better than 
an antiquary’s jest. Genius, prudence, labour, 
hospitality, success—noble virtues, noble ser- 
vices—are stamped upon that story, like figures 
onacoin. But the story itself appears to lack 
the ordinary marks of actual truth. It is a 
history without details. The tale may be quite 
true, and the moral beauty of it may represent 
material facts, but we have no evidence to 
convince the eye and ear. That large life of | 
the Poet, 


— Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues— 


clings to the actual world of dates by such | 


_who bore the name of Shakspeare lived in the | 
' flesh—wrote plays and poems—trod on the there is the house in which he was born; 
| stage—owned shares ina theatre-—madea little house in Henley Street, Stratford ; once a but- 





and elsewhere; that the house in which he was | pretended portraits are each unlike the other; 
born is known. All these things are a part of and all are unlike Droeshout’s engraving and 
the case, and must be taken into account by | Johnson’s bust. The Chandos picture is of a 
those who would argue against an actual Shak- | different man from the birthplace picture ; and 
speare in the flesh. To a certain extent, they | neither work has a pedigree worth a ‘straw. 
tell against the theory of non-existence; but | What, then, a critic of the destructive school 
then it isa question whether they tell for much. | might urge, is the value of an argument drawn 
Look at them sternly, and see if they will not | from the existence of a dozen spurious portraits ? 


{begin to melt away under your ardent gaze. No more than a Wardour Street ancestry for a 


Even those who stand to the idea that a poet | grocer suddenly grown rich on sand. 
But, says the fond believer in tradition, 


fortune by his pen—and died in Stratford- 


'on-Avon—as the common story, told in a 


thousand books, asserts, will admit that this 
old idea of the Poet’s life is based on all sorts 
of assumptions, contradictions and absurdities. 
Which of the facts put forth in the books have 


| ever been proved? How do you know that 


Shakspeare wrote plays? You produce the 


| copies; quarto, folio; ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ and 


their bright compeers. Very good. But where 
is your evidence that Shakspeare wrote those 


| plays? Where are the originals in Shakspeare’s 
‘hand? You allow that none of them are to be 


found. Why are they not to be found? Shak- 


slender threads that we can barely seize it as a | Speare is not an ancient. Writings of his time 
part of the wide province of prosaic fact. Shak- | abound in our public libraries. Spenser's 


cher’s shop, then a crumbling cottage, now a 
sacred shrine; restored, enlarged; made into 
| a library, a museum, a picture gallery; sur- 
| rounded by a pretty garden in which Shakspeare 
| plants and flowers are taught to bloom. But 
| alack! the house is only part of the general 
| legend. Instead of the house answering for 
| the fable, the fable is obliged to answer for the 
house. Shakspeare may have been born in 
| Henley Street; but we do not know that he 
| was so. It is probable, and some people believe 
it. But no Court could receive, in a case where 
_ 5s. depended on the evidence, such probabilities 
as can be urged in behalf of the idea. 
| In truth, without going the length which a 
destructive critic might feel himself free to go, 





speare is the highest name in the highest of all | 
arts ; higher than that of Homer, that of Dante; 
and of the selectest and supremest band of 
poets, he is also the youngest born. Yet we have 
nearly everything still to learn about him. It 
is true he lived in a great city, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a busy Court, in the midst of 
taverns and theatres, and among a nation of 
newsmongers and letter-writers; but when we 
come to these idlers and gossips, who loved to 
tell each other of “some new thing,” and bid 
them speak what they know of this player, 
their faces are all but blank. They have nothing 
to say. Player? One William Shakspeare? 
Yes; no more, no less; the author of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘Othello,’ and ‘Measure for Measure. Cer- 
tainly ; he was a man who wrote plays; those 
and some others; also poems and sonnets. But 
beyond these general words the oracles are 
dumb. Dates, names, incidents, stories, con- 
versations, everything entering into the realities 
of a man’s life, must be sought elsewhere by 
those who want them; sought, it may be feared, 
for ever, evermore in vain. 

Are we sure of a single fact in what is 
called Shakspeare’s life? Sir William Penn 
was said to be a suppressed character in English 
history. Is William Shakspeare another? A 
modern critic of the destructive school would 
reject as fable the whole bases of the poet’s 
life. If the subject came in their way, Strauss 
and Renan, perhaps Milman and Colenso, 
would feel no compunction in stigmatizing 
Shakspeare as “unhistorical.” And critics of a 
safer school of thought would see that in doing 
so they would be acting in good faith according 
to their principles and the measure of their light. 
Clouds and mists surround the poet as a man 
so closely that of all the theories of his life, 
the least unintelligible theory would perhaps 
be one assuming that he never lived at all. 


Of course there would be difficulties in the | 


way of a theory making Shakspeare an illusion 
of the mind—a convenient invention—a mas- 
culine form of Betsy Prigg’s invisible friend. 
Every theory has its weak points. It certainly 
might be urged in favour of Shakspeare having 
lived and written books, that the books remain,— 
4 thin quarto of sonnets, other thin quartos of 
poems, ‘ Lucrece’ and ‘Venus and Adonis,’ a 
thick folio of plays; that sundry portraits of 


the man exist in National Portrait Galleries | a painting of him, good or bad. Moreover, the 


YUM 


manuscripts exist. Jonson’s ———— exist. | we must admit that very little of the common 
Bacon’s manuscripts exist. Raleigh’s manu-| kind is known of test writer. W 
scripts exist. Why of this great circle of con- | uncertain of his book We find it ty the 
temporary authors should Shakspeare (if he forms of Chacksper and Shaxpur, and with 
| really lived and wrote), and Shakspeare only, | twenty other variations, including Saxpere and 
Sa tae-dhaes tones tees’ ten, bose Te ts Ses | een anne aeehages Seek erernaen 
| ure | of spellin speare’s name ; 
| which destroyed the Globe Theatre. It is a | Malone, Knight aa Collier halieg each his 
= enneeee, ep in the dark. How ' favourite delusion on the subject. We only 
| ae ee See that Shakspeare’s manuscripts | know beyond doubt that the poet spelt his 
_were kept in the Globe Theatre? Is it likely? | name one way in his books ont another way 
| Between the early plays and the later there | in his will. We are uncertain as to when he 
| was, according to the usual story, an interval | was born and where he was born. We infer 
of about thirty years. Some were written in that he was born on the 23rd of April, 1564, 
a some in Stratford. ~ae 7 were pro-| in Henley Street; but we only infer the first 
duced at the Globe, some at Blackfriars, some | from the circumstance of his being christened 
rd —— 4 “ee! re all be bn Bt on the 26th of April, and the second from the 
provers rectangle suites i tet [eee ene 
| 8 at- | in Henley Street. Books have been written 
rical custody, the manuscripts should have been | show re 4 he was not born ues April 2. re 
kept. But more. If a fire at the Globe were | yegards the house, our only particle of evidence 
—— for = — of a —— fur- | tells against the received idea. Shakspeare men- 
nished a possible explanation for the disappear- | tions it in his will; and he does not describe it 
| ance of all the MS. Shakspeare plays, such an | gs his birthplace. We are uncertain about his 
_ agency could only account for the plays. Where | childhood and his youth,—where he went to 
| are the sonnets? Where is‘ Lucrece’? Where is | school, what he learned, to what business he 
“Venus and Adonis’? Still more, where are the was put, why he left Warwickshire, and when 
| private letters, the oma accounts, the noted | he came to London. That he wrote poems and 
and inscribed books belonging to this great! plays is matter of safer knowledge; though 
| reader and writer? Did they all perish in the | critics like Mr. Smith and Miss on have 
Globe fire? This query would be pressed by a | not been slow in asserting that the poems and 
_ Strauss with relentless logic. A man’s private | plays which go under his name were really 
letters are not easily destroyed. They are sent | written by Bacon and Raleigh, with a philo- 
_to many persons, They lie up in country houses, | sophical and revolutionary purpose. Beyond 
and are often preserved with religious care. | the facts of his being in London for some years. 
Hundreds of Bacon’s, Raleigh’s, Cecil’s letters i 4 Ame 
| —not a few of Donne's oak Séanenta are pre- | at eg “ee ~— sti nan 
= ints : , Ww 
served. Yet not one scrap of ordinary writing, | sonnets, which are the profoundest mystery in 
known to be Shakspeare’s, has ever yet turned | aj] literature. He retired from London to Strat- 
up. a Ny the meaning of this strange cit-| ford; but we are ignorant why, and when 
| Cumastance this change in his life took place. e 
You say there are portraits; and you argue see nothing of his married life, and we have 
that a man who sits for his portrait must be | only two or three lying stories about the —_ 
a living man. The portraits answer for Shak- | panions of his social hours. The origin of the 
_speare; but who will venture to say a word common tale of Raleigh founding a 
| for the portraits? There is the rub. We know | Club, of which Shakspeare is said to have been 
nothing whatever about these pretended por- | a member, has not been traced. Is it older than 
| traits. We do not know that Shakspeare ever Gifford? Nothing is known as to the cause of 
_sat_to a painter. We have no record of any | his death. His will makes no mention of books, 
| artist ever painting him either with or without | papers, letters, manuscripts, or copyrights; a 
fact of the utmost singularity on the part of 


| 
such a writer in such an age. 


| his consent. No contemporary ever mentioned | 
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All these mysteries make us look upon the 
life of Shakspeare as the disgrace of our criti- 
cal art. 

And now we have in Mr. White a new, a 
well-prepared, and an unprofitable investigator 
of the common facts. Mr. White adds nothing 
to our scanty knowledge, and he overlooks some 
of the little that was previously made known. 
But his volume is thoughtful, and in places 

leasant ; andit will give tothe American reader, 
or whose improvement it is written, a good 
idea of the country in which Shakspeare lived 
and died. The picture of Stratford-on-Aven, as 
this town appears to an American, will afford a 
favourable specimen of Mr. White’s labours :— 


“‘Stratford-on-Avon, where William Shakespeare 
was born and bred, is a place the antiquity of which 
is so great as to be uncertain. It was known as 
Stratford or Streatford, 7. ¢. Street-ford, three hun- 
dred years before the Conquest. Having its origin 
probably in a wayside ale-house, boatman’s cabin, 
or blacksmith’s forge at a ford of the Avon river, 
on which it stands, it grew slowly to an insigni- 
ficant size through long centuries. The Avon is 
one of those gently flowing rural streams which, 
unvexed by factories, undisturbed by traffic, and 
spanned by solid bridges which have sounded to 
the tread of mail-clad men, make the soil of Eng- 
land rich and her landscapes beautiful. The ford, 
which was the nucleus of the town, and gave it 
half its name, was on the high road or street which 
gave the other half, and which stretches from 
the hamlet of Henley-in-Arden through Stratford 
across the Avon on towards London; and thus the 
names of Shakespeare’s native place, of the street 
on which stood his boyhood’s home, and of his 
mother’s family, were happily associated. Stratford 
is now a clean and quiet little place, containing 








large proportion of them elegantly, housed, is con- 
tent to be approached over a serviceable wooden 
bridge, resting on strong, but homely, stone piers ; 
the people worship according to their choice in 
various, perhaps pretty, but almost surely unpre- 
tending churches ; if there be other market than 
the butchers’ and hucksters’ stalls scattered through 
the streets, it presents no other attractions than 
those of convenience and cleanliness ; and there is 
no private dwelling so superior and lofty, that it 
looks down upon the others round it as the homes 
of an inferior caste. But the little nest of plaster- 
walled, thatched-roofed cottages, most of them of 
a single floor, in which William Shakespeare was 
born, was approached by a noble stone bridge of 
fourteen arches, built at his own expense by Sir 
Hugh Clopton, a Stratford grandee and Mayor of 
London. The single parish church was a collegiate 
foundation, and had had a chantry of five priests. In 
size it was superior to, and in general appearance 
not unlike, the largest church in the United States, 
its namesake Trinity, in New York. Its interior 
walls were decorated with rude but striking fresco 
paintings, representing, among other subjects, 
some groups of the Dance Macabre, otherwise 
known as the Dance of Death ; and around its 
aisles and chancel end were monuments and effigies 
of departed great folk of that neighbourhood. 
There was the Chapel of the Guild of the Holy Cross, 
a fine, well-proportioned building of the earlier 
Tudor style of ecclesiastical architecture, and some 
parts of it very much older, which, after the disso- 
lution of religious houses by that conscientious 
Protestant, Henry the Eighth, had been used by 


| the endowed and incorporated Grammar School of 


Stratford. The walls of this building were also 
decorated with paintings of sacred and historical 
subjects. In the open place, where the markets 
and the fairs were held, was a market cross with 
clock and belfry, from the steps of which the public 


about four thousand inhabitants, who seem to live | crier performed his clamorous duty. Hard by the 


comfortably enough without trade or manufactures. 
But in itself it has no attraction; and towards the 


Chapel of the Guild was the Great House, or New 
Place, a grand mansion then a hundred years old, 


end of the reign of that shrewd and selfish ter- | and more, built by Sir Hugh Clopton, of bridge 
magant whom our forefathers called Good Queen | memory, who lived and died there ; and near the 
Bess, it would have appeared to modern eyes un- | Great House was the college, a fine monastic 


sightly. 
inhabitants, who dwelt chiefly in thatched cottages, 
which straggled over the ground, too near together 
for rural beauty, too far apart to seem snug and 
neighbourly ; and scattered through the gardens 
and orchards around the best of these were neg- 
lected stables, cow-yards, and sheep-cotes. Many 
of the meaner houses were without chimneys or 
glazed windows. The streets were cumbered with 
Jogs and blocks, and foul with offal, mud, muck- 
heaps, and reeking stable-refuse, the accumulation 
of which the town ordinances and the infliction of 
fines could not prevent, even before the doors of 
the better sort of people. The very first we hear 
of John Shakespeare himself, in 1552, is that he 
and a certain Humphrey Reynolds and Adrian 
Quiney ‘fecerunt sterquinarium’ in the quarter 
called Henley Street, against the order of the 
Court ; for which dirty piece of business they were 
‘in misericordia,’ as they well deserved. But the 
next year John Shakespeare and Adrian Quiney 
repeated the unsavoury offence, and this time in 
company with the bailiff himself. This noisome 
condition of their streets, however, did not indi- 
cate a peculiar carelessness of dirt among the 
Stratford folk, at a time when in noblemen’s 
houses, and even in palaces, the great halls, in 
which the household ate, were offensive, because 
the rushes with which the floors were strewed, by 
way of carpet, remained until they became mouldy, 
and beneath were bones and crusts, dogs’ refuse, 
that were left there to decay. Launce gives us a 
glimpse of the habits and manners of those days, 
in that touching remonstrance which he addresses 
to Crab, upon his sad misbehaviour when he was 
presented to Madam Silvia. But, with the strange, 
sad incongruity of early times, although squalor 
and discomfort thus pervaded the little town of 
Stratford, it had public structures beautiful and 
venerable—such as now-a-days would not be 
.erected in a place of fifty times its size. Now, a 
‘tich river-side city of fifty thousand inhabitants, 
nearly all of whom are comfortably, and a 








It then contained about fifteen hundred | structure, which had been converted into a dwell- 


ing, and where lived one John a Combe, a wealthy 
gentleman who lent money upon interest and good 
security. From the narrow limits of the town the 
country stretched away, with gentle undulations, 
into a broad expanse of meadows and cornfields, 
bright with grass and grain, laced with little brooks 
and divided by the ever stone-bridged Avon, dotted 
with old clumps of trees, darkened with remnants 
of the ancient forest, enlivened with rustic hamlets, 
and adorned with parks and gardens. Clopton 
House, old, manorial, and substantial, the home of 
Sir Hugh’s family, was only two miles off; and 
about four miles distant, on another road, was 
Charlecote, a new country-seat built by Sir Thomas 
Lucy, in the form of an £, to please his royal 
mistress, insatiable of flattery. Only nine miles 
away was the county town, and the grand old 
feudal pile of Warwick Castle, dating back to the 
time of Alfred, of which William Shakespeare’s 
maternal ancestor had been governor; and five 
miles farther was Kenilworth, not quite so old, but 
not less magnificent, where the Earl of Leicester, 
the Queen’s favourite, was lately come as lord, and 
where within a few years he had spent 60,900/., 
or, according to our present measure of value, 
$1,500,000, in making the place grand and 
beautiful.” 


We do not care to follow Mr. White into the 
commonplaces of his volume. As a rule he 
believes in the old stories; even in Davenant’s 
absurd tale of the thousand pounds, and in 
Gifford’s apparent invention of the Mermaid 
Club. Prove to us, Mr. White, that Raleigh 
founded the Mermaid Club, that the wits at- 
tended it under his presidency, and you will 
have made a real contribution to our knowledge 
of Shakspeare’s time, even if you fail to show 
that our Poet was a member of that Club. 

In conclusion, we may say, that though the 


powers, his enthusiasm for Shakspeare is grea 
his style crisp and pleasant, and his intention 
good. An index would improve the book. 





Class-Book of English Literature ; with Bip. 
graphical Sketches, Critical Notices and Tug. 
trative Extracts. For the Use of Schools ang 
Students. By Robert Armstrong and Thomas 
Armstrong. (Edinburgh, Nelson & Sons.) 

Wuat kind of “schools and students” can q 

book like this be useful to? Messrs. Rober 

and Thomas Armstrong, with an old class-book 
in hand, survey the course of English letters from 
the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity to 
the present day. It is needless to remark that 

they have attempted too much in so small a 

space. It is almost equally needless to say that 

had they known their subject they would never 
have made the attempt. The work of William 
and Robert Chambers would be more useful, and 
in every respect more satisfactory, if it con- 
tained twice its present number of illustrative 
passages ; but it was planned on a large scale, 
that made liberal allowance for necessary quo- 
tations and biographical narratives, and tho 

the editors omit much which they might haye 
inserted with advantage, the volumes accom- 
plish their object, and present primary students 
with a very entertaining and faithful outline 
of English literature. This commendation, how. 
ever, would not be due to the work if, like 
this ‘ Class-Book of English Literature,’ it had 
attempted to give the same amount of infor 
mation in thetwentieth part of its allotted space, 

In short, the volume is not a class-book, as we 

understand that term, but a dictionary, which 

says something about so many people that, for 
any practical purpose for which the student 
would refer to its pages, it says just nothing 
about any one. Samuel Richardson, the novelist, 
is honoured with twelve lines ; Fielding is dis 
missed with fourteen lines of notice ; whilst 
Tobias Smollett, whose nationality secures him 
more complimentary treatment, receives twenty- 
seven lines of commemoration ; but no speci- 
mens are given from the prose fictions of any 
one of the three novelists. Again, when the 
authors venture to select passages for quota 
tion, their choice seldom exhibits discrimi- 
nation. For instance, however cordially they 
may recognize the verve and dash of ‘The 
Charge of the Light Brigade, and the ex 
quisite freshness and purity of ‘The Brook, 
none of the Laureate’s competent admirers 
would think that those two pieces fairly 
indicate the grander and finer characteristics 
of his poetry. The volume is full of blur 
ders. For instance, George Crabbe is said to 
have been “born in the village of Aldborough, 
in Suffolk,” whereas Aldborough, as its name 
implies, is an old borough town, and in Crabbe’s 
days it sent two members to parliament. In the 
case of some poets such a slip would be trivial, 
and would not indicate ignorance of their 
works; but Crabbe’s birthplace is known to 
every reader of his poetry as the “ borough,’ 
whose aspect, streets, pursuits, and society he 
minutely decribed in an elaborate poem espe- 
cially written for its glorification. Here and 
there the English of the joint authors is marked 
by inelegance and confusion of thought. For 
instance, in the memoir of Francis Bacon they 
say, “After the accession of James the First, 
he obtained the long-coveted dignity of Chancel- 
lor, and remained in high favour at court, until 
various acts of bribery alleged against him 
became the subject of an inquiry in the House 
of Commons. It was proved that on at least 
twenty-four occasions he had accepted sums 


of money from litigants, for the purpose of 





author is wanting in originality and in critical 


procuring a decision in their favour.” To 
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the authors’ ignorance of historical facts we 
shall not object; they found these blunders 
in the old class-book ; but. the confusion of 
thought is probably their own. © Bacon’s 
enemies maintained that certain suitors paid 
him sums of money for the purpose of procuring 
decisionsin their favour ; but itnever occurred to 
them to argue that he “ accepted sums of money 
from litigants for the purpose of procuring” 
that which he gave. Here is another specimen 
of mal-arrangement which may be regarded 
as a good instance of the obscurity of dullness: 
—“ As a means of subsistence,” the authors 
observe, “literature was then so unremunerative, 
that when Johnson, on his arrival in the metro- 

lis, informed Wilcox the bookseller how he 
intended to support himself, he expressed his 
disapproval by exclaiming that he had better 
purchase a porters knot.” What kind of 
“schools and students,” we repeat, can such a 
book be meant for ? 





The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined. By the Rt. Rev. J. W. Colenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part V. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Oxp Fuller says that children’s clothes should 

be made of the biggest, because afterwards 

their bodies will grow up to their garments. 

To which he might have added that, make 

them as large as you may, the time will come 

when a new suit will be wanted. Churches 
have never understood this: they think their 
little boys will, when properly exhorted to that 
effect, contrive to make one dressing last their 
lives. The time comes when the seams begin 
to crack, the poor wearer having looked like 

a well-stuffed cushion no one knows how long: 

there is a terrible commotion among the old 

people: young Master Mind must have a new 
suit, and the tailor, and the stuff, and the cut, 
are all to be chosen at hardly any notice. 

Our school of divinity is the most rigid in 
the world. The Roman Church, with infallibility 


always laid on, has a safety-valve which the | 


English Establishment wants. There is a power 
of interpretation kept ready oiled, which can 
make present convenience be compatible with 
ancient authority without a hint of the process. 
But the English system has no living voice, 
unless the creaking of Convocation be allowed 
the name. The world—even its own world— 
laughs at it when it attempts to speak as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes. It 
is driven back upon its precedents and its 
decisions: the courts of law try to stuff the 
present into the past, and only succeed in a 
compromise which enlarges the past more than 
half way towards the size of the present. 

God’s message has a standing committee of 
explanation, self-appointed and self-sufficient, 
constantly occupied in preventing mankind 
from knowing more about it to-day than they 
knew yesterday. Their effort is to keep the words 
which were addressed to the children for the 
literal acceptance of the grown man. To few 
bishops is it given to see that the mind has 
its growth: that the average man is of a larger 
culture than he was two thousand years ago. 
The Homers and the Aristotles of the old day 
far exceed our ordinary type, we grant. These 
giants would still be giants, if they came among 
us as they were: but the growth of the species, 
the growth of the average, brings out of the 
whole mass of society a power which, by means 
of many acting together, produces effects such 
as even the giants could not rival. In physics 
and morals both, the union of small forces, 
aided by the perception of the way to apply 
them, gives to the united world a yt of 
which that of the old giants is buta feeble type. 





Nothing is more extraordinary—on any hypo- 
thesis but one—than the way in which the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament lend 
themselves to this development of mind. When 
men were children, these books spoke to them 
as to children: when men become men, these 
books co-operate with them in putting away 
childish things. Our terms are comparative : we 
do not, when we talk of our contemporaries as 
men, mean more than older boys. We see 
others ; we do not see ourselves. We feel the 
full absurdity of the theologian who tries to 
force us into the old jacket which fitted well 
enough centuries ago: the time may come— 
nay, will come—when a stronger and better 
race will give us credit for our good inten- 
tions and will smile at our course of action. In 
the meanwhile we may be sure that we are not 
to content ourselves with gazing at the water 
until we have learnt to swim. 

Dr. Colenso is one of a school which is gain- 
ing force every day. In his particular case the 
outery which hailed his appearance has almost 
entirely subsided. He now comes before us with 
his Fifth Part ; the most bulky of the five. Itisa 
book of 640 pages, besides 46 of preface, 686 
in all. But Dr. Colenso will not come over us 
in this way. To hide his real number, he has 
put three fly-leaves into his paging, and has 
added fourteen pages of a description of Prof. 
Dozy’s dissertation upon the probable Jewish 
origin of the rites at Mecca, no possible truth 
or falsehood of which can have anything to do 
with the right or wrong of his system. Deduct 
20 from 686, and what remains? The genuine 
number of the pages of the book, and—well-a- 
day !—of the author. 

The body of the work divides into two parts, 
320 pages in each. The first is discursive and 
controversial; the book of Genesis analyzed 
and separated, and the ages of its writers deter- 
mined. The second, the critical analysis of the 
book of Genesis, is, as it were, the dictionary of 
reference of the former part, going through the 
whole book in order of chapter and verse, and 
filling up many details. The appendices are, 
besides one already mentioned, an answer to 
Mr. Perowne and Bishop Browne on the Jeho- 
vistic and Elohistic psalms, and a dissertation 
on the Phenician name of the Sun, LAO. 

The critical analysis will be acknowledged by 
the Bishop’s opponents to be a valuable addition 
to their means of knowing his and his prede- 
cessors’ heresies,—a concordance to the discord- 
ances. We cannot notice its parts in detail. The 
synoptical table at the beginning ought to be 
separately printed and sold, that all who choose 
may mark their own Bibles. For the differences 
between the parts of the book of Genesis are 
differences, and mean something, whether Dr. 
Colenso’s theory be right or wrong. 

The conclusions of Dr. Colenso, in his Ana- 
lysis, can be given nearly in his own words. A 
large portion of Joshua is due to the author of 
Deuteronomy, which therefore could not have 
Been written by Moses. The Deuteronomist 
revised the other four books. About two-ninths 
of Genesis are Elohistic: this part contains 
peculiarities of phrase, 29 of which occur 10 
times each, on an average, in the two-ninths, 
and not at all in the rest. And 100 “formule” 
which occur on the average each more than 10 
times—20 of them 47 times—in the other 
portions, do not appear in the Elohistic portions. 
Many discrepancies and contradictions are 
found between the Elohistic and the other 
parts. Other discrepancies give reason to con- 
clude that ch. xiv. is the work of a second 
Jehovistic writer, and that ch. xv. and some 
other passages are interpolations of the Deu- 
teronomist. Three-fourths of the whole book 
being thus disposed of, about one-tenth of the 





remainder, though Elohistic as to the name 
of God, is referred to a second Elohist. Dr. 
Colenso thinks that this second Elohist was 
really the Jehovist at a different period of his 
life. The Elohist is supposed to have written 
in the latter years of Saul, and may have been 
Samuel: the Jehovist is referred to the time of 
David and Solomon. The second Jehovist is 
referred to the later time of David: the Deuter- 
onomist to the time of Jeremiah. Dr. Colenso 
puts his dates together as follows: the prophets 
named are those who may have written the 
several portions, and, of all we know, are sup- 
posed most likely to have done so.— 


Contemplated 
B.C, rophe 
este re 1100—1060 ...... Samuel 
Secon ohi . - 
Jehovist foc" 1060—1010 ...... Nathan. 
Second Jehovist ...... a ae Gad. 
Deuteronomist ...... 641—624 ...... Jeremiah, 


Dr. Colenso examines the probable origin of 
the name Jehovah, and gives his reasons for 
supposing that it was gradually adopted by the 
Israelites after their entrance into Canaan, from 
their coming into contact with the Syro-Pheni- 
cians, with whom this name, or a name so 
like it as to be represented by Greek writers, 
Christian as well as heathen, by the very same 
letters, IAQ, was the great mysterious name of 
their chief Deity, the Sun. 

Here is many a point of controversy: and all 
will be inclined to think that Dr. Colenso seems 
to have arrived at a detail of separation which 
it will be wonderful if he can justify. It must 
be remembered that he comes at the end of a 
long train of critics, many of whom have shown 
great patience, learning, and ingenuity. We 
leave him on these points to time and thought: 
beyond all question he and his predecessors have 
shown that there is a field to cultivate, and that 
there are means which offer good prospect of a 
lasting result. Our concern with it is that a fair 
trial should be afforded ; that honesty and zeal 
should not be put down either by force of law 
or by stress of clamour; and that those who 
would make religion a party to the inquiry into 
historical questions should be told in a voice to 
which they must listen that religion has nothin 
to do with the matter except this, that in al 
things whatsoever in which there is a trueanda 
false, truth is of religion, and falsehood of the 
devil. Whether this last-mentioned word repre- 
sent a person or a principle, to him or to it 
belongs the proposition that two and two make 
five; to God it belongs that two and two make 
four. 

Here then, as before, we have more to do 
with Dr. Colenso in relation to his opponents 
than with the theologian and his doctrines. The 
opponent who is answered in this volume is 
Dr. Harold Browne, who was recently raised to 
the see of Ely, chiefly, it is believed, for his 
services in opposing the Essayists and Dr. 
Colenso. The new Bishop, as his senior admits, 
has written courteously and kindly; but not 
fairly. He charges Dr. Colenso, again and again, 
with having made assertions which stamp the 
whole Pentateuch with forgery. Now Dr. Co- 
lenso, as his readers know, and as he repeats, 
never charged Samuel—or whoever else col- 
lected the Elohistic narrative—with any inten- 
tion to represent his work as divinely inspired, 
or as the writing of Moses. He never accused 
any one of passing off any part of Genesis for 
other than it really was. Bishop Browne him- 
self says of the Pentateuch that “ it is generally 
believed that it may have been put together 
after the time of Moses. It may have gone 
through some such changes as happened to the 

ems of Homer, collected by one, and re-edited 

y another.” Surely Bishop Browne himself 
may be charged with representing the Law of 
Moses as a forgery, upon grounds as good as 
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those on which he has imputed a similar repre- 
sentation to Bishop Colenso. We make an 
extract from the first, and also from the passages 
in the former writings of the second, which con- 
clusively settle the character of the more ortho- 
dox bishop—himself not quite orthodox—as a 
fair controversialist. 

Bishop Browne says— 

‘“‘ Everything, then, tends to prove that the 
history of the Pentateuch must be in its main facts 
true. The people without question came out of 
Egypt, sojourned in the wilderness, conquered 
Canaan, and must have been both numerous and 
well trained, or such a conquest would have been 
impossible. This is exactly what the Pentateuch 
says, and what Bishop Colenso denies.” 

Bishop Browne made this assertion upon such 
of Dr. Colenso’s passages as the following; we 
select one out of several of the same purport :— 

“There is not, as has been said repeatedly 
already, the slightest reason to believe that the 
whole story is a pure fiction—that there was no 
residence of the Israelites in Egypt, no deliverance 
out of it. Upon consideration of the whole question, 
it is impossible not to feel that some real movement 
out of Kgypt in former days must lie at the basis of 
the Elohistic story. It is almost inconceivable that 
such a narrative should have been written, without 
some real tradition giving the hint for it. What 
motive, for instance, could the writer have had, for 
taking his people down into Egypt, representing 
them as miserable slaves there, and bringing them 
out of Egypt into Canaan, unless he derived it from 
legendary recollections of some former residence of 
the Hebrews in Egypt under painful circumstances, 
and of some great deliverance?” 

It is needless to go further into instances. 
In one sense Bishop Browne fairly states his 
own case: he candidly gives us to understand 
what kind of support it needs. 

Another act of this drama is on the point of 
commencing: Dr. Colenso is now on his way to 
the Cape. He leaves this country victorious 
over all his enemies, in argument, in temper, 
and inlaw. In time to come, when the history of 
the struggle between old settlement and new 
inquiry shall be written for the nation at large, 
it will not be forgotten how stout a fight was 
fought by the first bishop who declared himself 
onthe side of free inquiry, careless to what ends 
that free inquiry might conduct him. Dr. Colenso 
may be right, or he may be wrong: what he 
finds before him, the old notion that Genesis is 
one book written by a contemporary of the 
events, is certainly wrong, and is hardly upheld 
by any one who has made real inquiry. 
But, right or wrong,—and we predict for him 
much right and some wrong,—Dr. Colenso is 
right in his feelings, and right in his method: 
and he may take for his crest the plant grow- 
ing towards the light. 

There is an excellent analysis of the work in 
Longmans’ quarterly circular, which we may 
safely believe was written by Dr. Colenso him- 
self. 





Common Seaweeds. By Mrs. L. Lane Clarke. 





(Wame & Co.) 

Common Shells of the Sea Shore. 
J. G. Wood. (Warne & Co.) 
“THE Sea-side and Back for Three Shillings ” 
has for several years past been a railway adver- | 
tisement; and here we have a publisher of | 
books offering the common sea-side weeds and 
shells for two shillings. Why, the sea-side with 
its life-marvels may now all be had for a crown! 
These manuals have, however, made their ap- 
pearance too late for the present season, for 
few amateurs will care to begin weed and shell 
gathering after the September gales, When the 
blue, broad, growling waves have once shown 
their white teeth, collectors cease to be common 
objects upon the coasts. In September the sea- 


By the Rev. | 


side shifts its scenes. There is only a little be living rasp and squirt. Compilers who writs 
chilliness perceptible in the air to the evening | to plates, work under great disadvantages, no 
stroller on theesplanade, yet blue-jersey-wearing | doubt; but the public interest demands the 
men are busy pulling up the bathing-machines | reiteration of the truth, that the compiler who 
from the beach,—the boats in which pleasure- | knows the group of plants or animals he Writes 
parties yesterday glided over smooth, leaden | about infuses something of the quickness ang 
blue water are hauled near the machines,—no brightness of life into the driest details, while 
flirting couples now sit or loll upon the beach, | the compiler who does not know the livi 
—boys with their shoes off do not paddle in | things makes every plant or animal he touches 
the pools,—the donkeys, with loose-haired girls | dull and deathlike. 

riding them, are not driven to the gallop by| ‘Common Seaweeds’ and ‘Common Shells? 
the donkey-drivers, raising the dust in the | all drawbacks notwithstanding, are small 
roads, — bath-chairs, perambulators, nurse-| manuals worth their price; although we must 
maids, invalids and babies become less promi- | add, that for a little more money guides may 
nent,—and none but veterans or enthusiasts | 


be bought better worth the outlay. 
venture with shrimpers and prawners, line and —_—— 
seine-net fishermen, to explore the lowest rock 


, . NEW NOVELS. 
pools for fossils, weeds, shells, crabs, or fishes. ; r . 
Victims then become scarcer in the lodging- | Constance Sherwood: an Autobiography of the 


houses and the lobster-pots. To Brighton and Sixteenth Century. By Lady Georgiana Ful- 
Hastings, the marine promenades of the West- lerton. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
End society of the British metropolis, especially | TALEs of religious persecution are always heroie, 
in October and November, of course these obser- | The story of sufferings borne for the sake of a 
vations do not apply; but certainly in refer- | creed, which the sufferers believe to be the 
ence to pure and genuine sea-side places, | one supreme form of religious truth, through 
towns and villages, and the people to whom | which alone their prayers to the “God and 
cheap books on weeds and shells are addressed, | Father of all” can be offered, have the power to 
they come in September, like Louis-Philippe’s | make the heart of every generous reader bum 
concessions on the barricades, “ too late.” within him, for they appeal to the deepest 
The lady who has compiled ‘Common Sea- | instincts and highest sympathies of our human 
weeds’ has done her work much better than | nature. This sympathyis quite irrespective of the 
the gentleman who has done ‘Common Shells.’ | creed of the sufferers. In stories, all the political 
Mrs. L. Lane Clarke, we can well believe, has | elements which gave rise to the strife are kept 
in her little manual restricted herself to the | out of sight, and we are shown only the inno 
seaweeds she knew to be most valuable for | cent victims to the stern laws of the dominant 
album or fancy-work,—writing from her own | party in troublous times. So, whether they be 
collection, and looking into the tide-pools day | tales of the early Christians, persecuted under 
by day. But she gives at least two question-|the Roman Emperors, tales of Christians 
able instructions. She recommends the use of | persecuted by other Christians for points of 
a poreupine-quill or a needle in arranging the | inaccuracy in their formulas, persecutions of 
specimen when floating in fresh water prior to | the Albigenses, persecutions of the Huguenots, 
being transferred to the paper. But these in-| persecutions of the early Reformation by the 
struments destroy the grace of nature, and a | Church Regnant, or persecutions of the Roman 
small camel-hair brush lays the fronds out | Catholics when the Reformed Church became 
much better. Again, she tells her pupils how | dominant in England, or the cruelties against 
to make the plants adhere to the paper, which | the Covenanters in Scotland, the reader 
is exactly what they ought never to do, for the ; can feel only sympathy with the victims. 
adherence destroys the more delicate parts of | Martyrs give the supreme testimony to the faith 
valuable specimens, which are best fixed by | for which they suffer, and every fellow-creature 
means of tiny gummed and concealed slips of | Who reads their story feels proud of their 
paper. courage and constancy. But that is because the 
Mr. J. G. Wood has compiled many books | political passions, the fear, and the deadly strife 
on Natural History without showing much | of tongues have all passed away, and left us 
knowledge either of books or things. He, it is | capable of discerning 
plain, has neither written from his own collec- The still, sad music of humanity, 
tion, nor has he been examining the rocks, | which was ever going on in the midst of the 
sands or pools day by day. In proof of these | “confused noise and the garments rolled in 
strictures, take the piddick or pholas, a very | blood.” We recognize in the sufferers men and 
common bivalve on the coasts nearest London. | brethren, now that they can no more offend us 
In the illustrations by Mr. G. B. Sowerby_of | by their diversities of opinion. It is only on the 
‘Common Objects of the Sea Shore,’ published | surface of the ocean that the waters rage and 
in 1857, and in ‘Common Shells,’ just out, the | swell; a very little way below the surface is 
roseleaf-like foot of the piddick is drawn with | perfect calm. Lady Georgiana Fullerton has 
what may be called the tip of the leaf where | chosen for her theme the sufferings that religious 
the stalk end ought to be. Mr. Wood, more-| Catholics had to incur in the early days of 
over, says the colour of the shell is white,— | the Reformation, when Spanish Armadas, 
proving thus that neither the illustrator nor | Papist conspiracies, and a Roman Catholic 
the compiler has ever hewn a living pholas out | pretender to the throne, gave rise to penal 
of the rock, or seen any but cabinet specimens; | laws against the Roman Catholics as severe 
for until bleached white the shell is purple, and | and stringent as the fears of the dominant 
the foot the shape of the gap in which it works. | party could devise or their power enforce. 
Mr. Wood also reads as carelessly as he ob* Swarms of contemptible informers and “ base 
serves. Numerous accounts have been published | betrayers of their brother’s blood” arose—as 
during the last fourteen years in every civilized | they have done in all times of persecution, 
country and language of the boring process | as they will ever do. 
of the pholas; and machines formed on the| In her story Lady Georgiana introduces the 
model of its mechanism have for years been | record of most of the Roman Catholic sufferers 
tunnelling Mont Cenis. Yet, although now | whose names are many of them little known 
aware that the problem has been solved, Mr.}| to the Protestant general reader, but -which 
Wood is wrong in almost everything he says | are carefully enshrined in the memory of their 
about it; for the piddick is not likea brad-awl, own Church. She also speaks of other men as 
and does not wash out its hole, being, in fact, | saints and martyrs, who were deeply involved 
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in the intricate politics and conspiracies of the 
eriod, and who suffered for them quite as much 
as for their religion. She paints from the Roman 
Catholic point of view, and keeps entirely to 
the religious aspect of the struggle. In her 
pages the Catholics are oppressed men, only 
desirous of worshipping with freedom in their 
own manner,—which the laws then existing 
forbad under pain of death and confiscation. 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton always writes with 
ce and refinement. She does not give highly- 
wrought scenes of horror ; on the contrary, she 
is studiously self-restrained and moderate. The 


heroine is a fictitious personage; a certain | 


Mistress Constance Sherwood, a gentlewoman, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, much attached 


to the ancient faith, and connected, either by | 


consanguinity or friendship, with many notable 
persons who suffered for their adherence to 
their religion. Most of the secondary personages 
are real people, and the incidents narrated are, 
for the most part, quite true. The references 
are given at the end of the third volume. 
story of ‘Constance Sherwood’ is a touching 

icture of life under a reign of terror and penal 


The. 


emulating the wickedness or the blackguardism 
of Mr. Lawrence’s men, Mr. Collins borrows 
too much of their marvellous strength and in- 
dulgence. There is an atmosphere shed over 
his story as if he was inspired by recollections 
of those novels, just as his sprightly dialogue 
reminds us of ‘Wheat and Tares’ or ‘ Late 
Laurels’ We are gradually led to the conclu- 
sion that we have before us a man of ability 
, wanting to see what he can do by a mixture 
‘of two or three styles that have pleased him 
and have taken with the public. The key-note 
has been struck by Mr. Disraeli, who has evi- 
dently a great admirer and a loving student in 
' Mr. Mortimer Collins. Perhaps it would have 
been well if the disciple had not followed his 
master so faithfully in one of his characteristics. 
The personalities which flavour ‘Who is the 
Heir?’ are as little concealed as any of Mr. 
Disraeli’s portraitures. No one can fail to 
recognize Cheiron and Caversham, Roxham 
and D'Almeida. But when Mr. Collins comes 
to his own immediate circle of acquaint- 
ances, to men who are not so conspicuous in 
the great world as the leaders of the two Houses, 


aws. There is no plot ; it is merely the record he ought to have adopted more disguise. Young 
of the life of Constance Sherwood from year; Wynyard Powys and others of the same age 
to year,—of the fears, temptations, and diffi- | will hardly care to see themselves at Mudie’s 
culties, under which she and her friends held | except on their own title-pages; and the world 
fast their faith ; and of the testimony which | at large, which scarcely knows their title-pages, 
many amongst them sealed with their blood. The | will see that it is kept out of some secret, and 
passages in the life of the Countess of Arundel | will resent the superfluous mystery. 


and Surrey-are taken from the history of that 
noble house. Of course everything that could jar 
upon the reader’s sympathy is kept out of sight, 
and all the Catholics in the book are the most 
excellent of the earth. The incidents of heroic 
generosity and self-sacrifice are told with a 
chastened enthusiasm, which increases the 
reader’s admiration. The sentiments which all 
the Catholics express are of the purest and 
noblest religious virtue,—such as all Christian 
men and wonien ought to feel. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton has written a book 


There is an attempt ata story in ‘Who is 
| the Heir?’ and though Mr. Collins apologizes 
for not keeping up,a mystification like Mr. 
| Wilkie Collins or Mr. Sheridan Le Fanu, he 
| does keep one up till an advanced part of the 
| third volume. We shall not tell it, nor even hint 
at it. As we are pretty well practised in novel- 
| reading, and have our idea about the legitimate 
| sources of plot in fiction, we will only say, that 

some of the mysteries are too absurd, and some 
of the means of detection too simple. The 
abduction of Lily Luttrel, for ‘instance, is too 





which no one can read without deep interest; | great a tax on the reader’s credulity; and the 
and she has written it in an admirable spirit. | sham claim on the Mauleverer estates is too 
Substituting the Reformed religion for the | sham to impose on the most credulous. The 
Roman Catholic, it is just such a work as a | episode of the bagman hearing that a rich widow 
pious Protestant might have written concerning | was staying at a farm-house, and making up 
the troubles, in the reign of Queen Mary, ; his mind that by asking shelter there he would 


which befell all who would not attend the | gain her hand, is beneath so clear-sighted an 


celebration of mass. 





Who is the Heir? By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 
(Maxwell.) 
Mr. Collins has written three clever volumes; 
but something more than clever writing is 
needed to make a novel. We want a con- 
sistent story, an atmosphere in which people 
might move, and people in whom. we might 
believe. Nor is the void filled up by brilliant 
writing and wealth of apt quotation,—by allu- 
sions to every passing event, whether secret or 
notorious,—and by pictures of a luxury that 
would be overpowering if it was not impossible. 
We admit that these are pleasant elements in 
any kind of work, but we have had so much of 
them already that we cannot give undiminished 


author as Mr. Collins. But story is not his 
strong point. He excels in description, and he 
is felicitous in dialogue. We could quote many 
epigrams from the three volumes, light, graceful 
verses, happy hits in prose, which would make 
the fortune of a stupid novel. Mr. Collins is 
one of those Tories whose political principle is 
| opposition to the rising classes; one of those 
a believe in good blood, in chivalry and 
| Polis , and who would, therefore, keep down 
| the young men who have not yet made their 
| proofs of all the three, in favour of the older 

men who have tried to make their proofs and 
| failed. Yet we ought not to despair of Mr. 
| Collins’s conversion. His chief hero, Guy Lut- 

trel, almost a namesake and more than almost 
| a reminiscence of Guy Darrell, gives up politics, 











praise to their repetition. All these strawberry | England, and his future because his faith in 
breakfasts, and dark, dreamy eyes, and Latin | Toryism has suddenly been shaken. Theheroine, 
verses worthy of Catullus, and peaches and | who had agreed to be his wife, says she must 
pines, and crystal bowls of ice, and fretted 
flasks of marvellous vintages, are delightful to , but a Tory; “the Ashleighs have always been 
read about for a time; but, after all, they pall ; Tories, and I have always felt as if people who 
upon us. Is it so certain that the people who | were not Tories belonged to some different 
can indulge in such luxuries retain their appe- | race;” and he goes off to Africa. But his 
tite to the last? Are not half of them dyspeptic, | plunge into the desert ocean strengthens him, 
or blasés, or born without a taste, and afraid | and he comes back to win her, convinced that 
to show the defect? Mr. Collins has endowed | the world has profounder ideas than Toryism 
all his heroes with the capacity of Guy Living- | or Whiggery. We hope Mr. Collins’s plunge 
stone; but the only result is that he reminds | into the ocean of novels will have the same 
us too much of that undesirable type. Without | effect on him. 


XUM 


give him up because she cannot marry any one’ 


Uncle Clive: a Tale By C. A. M. W. 
(Newby.) 

THERE is no lack of spirit in this story, and 
the humorous portions are sometimes decidedly 
good. It is not indeed very amusing to read 
the numerous speeches of a lady who lithpth 
(as she would pronounce it herself) from the 
beginning to the end of the volume. Such a 
character, however, would be comical on the 
stage ; and we imagine, from the farcical nature 
of some of the incidents in the book, that the 
drama is C. A. M. W.’s legitimate sphere of 
action. The great coin-collector, Mr. Simon 
Purvis, is just such a gullible and absent indi- 
vidual as stage antiquaries have been from 
time immemorial. At his sister’s wedding he 
pulls out his handkerchief, and with it a 
cherished Egyptian coin, which rolls into an 
obscure corner, as cherished coins, when 
dropped, are apt to do. Mr. Simon, in an 
agony of fear, exclaims aloud, “Oh, my Cleo- 
patra!” whereat a matter-of-fact old lady is 
deeply touched, and whispers to her neighbour, 
“T thought her name was Julia,—it’s quite 
affecting to see such brotherly love.” Of Uncle 
Clive himself we need not say much, as he is 
kept in the background during almost the 
whole of the story. His mysterious appear- 
ance clears up some of the difficulties of the 
plot, while his make-up as a supposed rival 
antiquary, and Mr. St Purvis’s fussy 
anxiety to fraternize with him as such, are 
points from which the author knows how to 
extract the comic elements. The cleverest 
(albeit the most extravagant) thing in the book 
is the bold artifice by which Maud Trevanion 
gets rid of her timid lover, Napoleon Yeates. 
By her Uncle Clive’s direction, she is to have 
a good fortune if she marries Napoleon, or if 
he refuses her ; but she is to lose it if she re- 
fuses him. She despises Napoleon, and secretly 
vows not to marry him ; but she by no means 
despises the fortune, and she determines, at 
all hazards, to keep it. The question is, then, 
as she must not refuse Napoleon, how to get 
him to refuse her. We have seen something 
of this kind more than once before, but the 
idea is here so completely and humorously 
worked out, that we must pardon the want of 
novelty. The author would do well to get rid 
of a taste for sermonizing, which is scarcely in 
keeping with the lighter play of his fancy. 
Ghost-stories, too, should be avoided, unless 
accompanied by a proper explanation, ora bold 
confession of faith. 





Recollections of my Life—[{Erinnerungen aus 

meinem Leben, von Adolf Bernhard Marx]. 

2 vols. (Berlin, Janke.) 
Tose elderly gentlemen who so often entertain 
us with their personal reminiscences forget 
that two things are necessary for their task : 
they must have something to remember, and 
they must be able to remember it. In very 
many cases we miss both these requirements. 
A man has lived with great contemporaries, 
has seen them and has talked with them. When 
he gets old, he finds that the world is curious 
to know something of the great men to whom 
he can allude so familiarly,—why should not 
he write down his impressions of them? But 
when he comes to write down his impressions, 
they turn out to be of the faintest possible 
kind. He never got beyond the husk with half 
of these men; he does not quite remember 
what was the look of the husk. However, he 
has pledged himself to write, and he must 
write; so the public has the gratification of 
learning that at a certain date—too far off to 
be stated exactly—the autobiographer dined 





with a certain great man; and that a few days 
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afterwards he made a digestive call, when the 
great man was “not at home.” 

This is really not an exaggerated description 
of many books of the kind. The one we have 
before us answers to it in some respects, and 
disappoints us grievously about some of its 
characters. The names with which the Table of 
Contents is thickly strewn are attractive, but 
sometimes the name occupies as much space in 
the table as in the contents. Even the people 
to whom a whole chapter is dedicated leave us 
at the end of it almost as faint as they were at 
the beginning. One chapter is devoted to Men- 
delssohn and two chapters to Spontini; yet they 
give us little of the author’s intercourse with two 
such celebrities, and still less of his impressions 
of them. The book is fragmentary in the ex- 
treme; and there is the less excuse for it, as 
the author is a practised penman—the writer 
of works on Beethoven and Gluck, on music 
and musical composition. However, it contains 
something that is worthy of reading, and much 
that is worthy of skimming; some elucidations 
of character, especially the author’s own cha- 
racter; and avery fair proportion of anecdote. 

What chiefly strikes us in the author is the 
paradoxical nature of the motives which dic- 
tated all his actions. He was of Jewish parent- 
age, and his father a most stiffnecked Jew, 
believing in nothing but Voltaire. The son was 
apparently led to take an unfavourable view of 
the Jewish religion by witnessing the deceit 
of the women who spent the long night of fast- 
ing in the Temple. He saw them one by one 
complain of exhaustion, and slip off into a 
side room, where their servants waited for them 
with a well-filled basket, and from whence they 
soon returned marvellously refreshed. But the 
instruments of our author’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and the Lutheran form of Christianity, 
were Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ and Handel’s ‘ Mes- 
siah.” The latter work led him to study the 
Bible, and his admiration for the Bible made 
him a convert. On hearing of his intention, his 
father, the Voliairian Jew, laid himself on his 
bed, and declared he would not survive his son’s 
apostasy. But the son was convinced that this 
was only a temporary dissatisfaction, and paid 
no attention to the threat. ‘ My father,” he 
says, “remained in good health, and lived 
many years after.” In like manner, what led 
Herr Marx to compose was an account of a 
composer who had devoted six sonatas to the 
description of a quarrel between a married 
couple. The youth never noticed the tasteless 
folly of such a musical attempt, but deduced 
from it that music “ was able to reproduce more 
definite ideas.” He went at once to a music- 
seller, and asked for the six sonatas, but they 
were not to be had, and instead of them he was 
given something of a very different description 
—a sonata of Beethoven’s. A third paradoxical 
act was the formation of his friendship with 
Mendelssohn. He played a psalm of his com- 
position to Mendelssohn, and waited anxiously 
for the young musician’s judgment. Mendels- 
sohn looked through the partition, first with 
astonishment, then with several shakes of his 
head, and exclaimed, at length, “ No, that will 
not do at all; that is not right; this (pointing 
to Herr Marx’s attempt at a fugue) is not 
music!” Herr Marx was enraptured! This 
was frankness !—We think every one will agree 
with him that it was. 

His friendship with Mendelssohn did not 
last, but one fruit of it was that Herr Marx 
agreed to write words for Mendelssohn’s ora- 
torio ‘ Paulus,’ and Mendelssohn wrote words 
for Herr Marx’s oratorio ‘ Moses.’ At the house 
of the Mendelssohns, Herr Marx met Heine; 
and he gives us the following picture :—“I 
kave a most lively recollection of the young, 





slender, aye, elegantly-formed man, as he leant 
across the table at Mendelssohn’s, with the 
inimitable grace of languid weariness and lassi- 
tude; and said, in drawling, and by no means 
whispered tones, to Rebecca, the youngest 
daughter of the house, who was enthusiastic for 
his poems, ‘I could love you.” She turned 
away, either to hide her laughter or her girl- 
ish anger.” Mendelssohn wanted, at one time, 
to write an opera on Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest,’ 
and consulted Herr Marx about it. Though 
Herr Marx was not sanguine on the subject, he 
did not try to dissuade Mendelssohn, who had 
already confided the libretto to Immermann; 
but when the /ibretto came it was impracticable, 
and Mendelssohn abandoned all idea of setting 
it to music. Another point in connexion with 
Mendelssohn as an operatic composer is Spon- 
tini’s judgment of his first opera, ‘The Marriage 
of Gamacho.’ Spontini lived in the Gendarmes 
Platz, at Berlin, opposite the church of St. Hed- 
wig, which is an imitation of the Pantheon. It 
was to this church that Spontini called Men- 
delssohn’s attention, saying to him, “ Mon ami, 
il vous faut des idées grandes comme cette 
coupole.” When Wagner was on the point of 
commencing his career as an operatic composer, 
he called on Spontini, and the veteran received 
the beginner graciously. “But,” he asked him, 
“what do you want to write? what scene are 
you going to choose for your operas? Rome? 
There is my ‘Vestal.’ Greece? There is my 
‘Olympia.’ Do you think of India? There is 
my ‘Nourmahal.’ Do you dream of the East, 
with its enchanters an@ genii? There is my 
‘ Alcidor.’ The Middle Ages? I have described 
them in ‘Agnes of Hohenstaufen.” Of course 
Spontini could not foresee that Wagner would 
keep so clear of his ground. The thought of 
such subjects as ‘Tannhiuser’ and ‘ Lohen- 
grin, the ‘Nibelungen’ and ‘The Flying 
Dutchman, never entered into the Italian’s 
brain, any more than the thought of composing 
without music, and writing for the present by 
means of the future. 

Herr Marx, who was born in Halle, saw the 
French troops and Napoleon himself enter that 
town after the battle of Jena. He was surprised 
at the little men in yellow or blue who were 
called the French and had beaten “our tree- 
like grenadiers”; but the sight of Napoleon 
impressed him deeply. He and his father had 
taken up a good place, and were waiting 
anxiously for the Emperor, when a troop of 
French insisted on their showing it the way to 
its quarters. The two sightseers had to yield, 
and were going off sadly, till the sight of a 
group of officers inspired the Voltairian Jew, 
and he complained loudly in French of the 
hardship to which he was subjected. The of- 
ficers took his part, sent away his oppressors, 
and got him and his son a better place than 
before. The boy had no eyes for the glittering 
train; he saw only the Emperor, with his “ an- 
cient Roman, yellowy-pale countenance, the 
sharply-cut lines, immovable as bronze, and 
the grey eyes, so clear and yet so deep.” A 
much smaller celebrity of later time was Schel- 
ling, whom Herr Marx saw at Berlin, engaged 
in the crusade against Hegel, which was under- 
taken at the desire of Frederick William the 
Fourth. Schelling lived in mystical retirement ; 
visitors were brought through the dark shades 
ofa garden, and left to wait in a room till the 
doors opened and the old man appeared, in a 
long flowing robe, with the solemnity of a ma- 
gician. His first lecture was attended by great 
crowds of hearers, among whom were the 
majority of Hegel’s pupils. Turning to these, 
he said, “ Your philosophy, gentlemen, has led 
you into a blind alley. Follow me, and I will 
bring you out into the light.” And so he did, 





but not as he intended. The greater part of his 
hearers left the room long before the end of 
his lecture. 

We close with one of Herr Marx’s expe 
riences as a musical teacher :—“I soon gay 
that my first pupil in singing had no idea of 
the meaning of the words she sang. I therefore 
requested her always to give me an account of 
the poem beforehand. One day she was goi 
to sing one of the settings of Goethe's ‘King of 
Thule.” While explaining it, we came to the 
last verse, 

Die Augen gingen ihn tber, 

Trank nie einen Tropfen mehr; 
and I asked her its meaning. ‘Ah!’ she re 
plied, modestly, as much as to say, Pray don’t 
ask me. At last, on my urging her in a friendly 
way, she faltered out, ‘He was drunk.’” 

One need not have lived with great men to 
tell such stories as this; but we confess that 
we would gladly have had more about Men- 
delssohn and less about nameless contempo 
raries. The memory which serves so well in 
things of little importance, ought to have been 
fuller when it came to those most worthy of 
retention. 








An TIrish-English Dictionary. By Edward 
O'Reilly. A New Edition, with a Supplement 
containing many thousand Irish Words ; by 
Jobn O'Donovan, LL.D. (Duffy.) 

TuE intending student of Irish will hardly be 
encouraged by the information he will find at 
page 581 of this Dictionary, on the authority of 
a certain Thady O’Rody, who wrote as follows in 
the year 1700 :—“ The Irish is the most difficult 
and copious language in the world, having five 
dialects—viz., the common Irish, the poetic, the 
law or lawyer’s dialect, the abstractive and sepa- 
rative dialects ; each of them five dialects (sic) 
being as copious as any other language, so that 
a man may be perfect in one, two, three, or 
four of these dialects and not understand even 
a word in the other, contrary to all other 
languages, so that there are now several in 
Ireland perfect in two or three of these 
dialects, but none in all, being useless in 
these times.” This not very lucid statement is 
something of a piece with the observation of 
Campion, in 1571, that “the true Irish indeede 
differeth so much from that they commonly 
speake, that scarce one among fivescore can 
either write, read, or understand it.” That there 
is some foundation for these assertions is evident 
from the fact that in the two editions of the great 
source of Irish history, ‘The Annals of the 
Four Masters, published within the last fifty 
years, by O’Conor and O'Donovan, the editors 
differ in the translation of several passages, 
though each was esteemed the best Irish 
scholar of his time. But that there is also 
much exaggeration is just as evident. It is 
by no means a peculiarity of Irish that “the 
law or lawyer’s dialect” should be unintelligible 
to clients; and how often is it found in England 
that the medical dialect is unintelligible toa 
coroner’s jury! 

The difficulties in the way of acquiring Irish 
being, according to Thady O’Rody, of so for- 
midable a nature even to the natives, it is no 
wonder that the study has not been a favourite 
with foreigners. On the very threshold they 
are met with a peculiar alphabet of, it is true, 
only seventeen letters ; but as these correspond 
exactly with seventeen in the Roman alphabet, 
it seems a pity that the influence of Rome, 80 
powerful in other matters, should in this 
ticular be ineffective. The spelling is full of 
eccentricities which beside even that of French 
and English spelling looks tame. The silent 
letters are so numerous as in every printed 
page to waste about one-fourth of the space. 
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The | hill which O’Connell was so fond of intro- 
ducing into his speeches is spelt in English, 
Tara, but in Irish, “ Teamhraigh.” Pronuncia- 
¢ion goes so strangely astray that the name of 
‘Adam, which is written Adhamh, is sounded 


Aw-oo. Under these circumstances a pronounc- | 


jng dictionary would, to the student of Irish, 
be a boon indeed, but it is one that may appa- 
rently be looked for in vain. In the first part 
of the book before us the space that might 
have afforded this information is wasted in 
spelling each word twice over,—first in Trish 
letters, then in the exactly corresponding Roman 
ones,—a process which is entirely useless, and 
swells the bulk of the volume by about a hun- 
dred pages. 


Apart from this drawback, the work is one | 


of merit and utility. It is divided into two 

ortions or alphabets, one devoted to Irish as 
it is, the other to Trish as it was. The first is 
a re-impression of a dictionary by O'Reilly, first 
published in 1817; the second a so-called “ Sup- 
plement” or Glossary, by a far superior man, 
the late Dr. O'Donovan. O’Reilly’s portion 
js a compilation from previous dictionaries, and 
from the manuscript memoranda of William 
Halliday,, a young and ardent philologist 
whose name deserves to be held in honour, 
who published an Irish grammar and was pre- 
paring an Irish dictionary when struck by 
death at the age of twenty-three. O’Reilly’s 


original preface contains a curious confession, | 


which is surely characteristic of the nation as 
well as the man: “When I was making my 
collection,” he states, “it never occurred to me 
that the words used daily in common conver- 
gation and familiar to myself might have been 
omitted by former compilers; and taking it for 
granted that they were not omitted, I never 
examined further into the matter, but proceeded 


with the printing of my work, and had nearly | 


finished it before perceiving the omission.” All 
the most useful words, therefore, had to be 
inserted by this model of lexicographers in a 
supplement. This supplement is now incorpo- 
rated with the main body of the dictionary, and 
the two combined form, as we have said, a toler- 
ably useful though not an ingenious or learned 
compilation—a valuable instalment of a better 
book to come. 

The new Supplement, from the pen of the 
Jate Dr. O’ Donovan, is so different in its object, 
plan, and execution from the work of O'Reilly, 
that it would have been injudicious to combine 
them in one alphabet. It is chiefly a glossary 
of the ancient Irish, giving forms and expres- 
sions now obsolete, which would be unintel- 
ligible without explanation, even to those who 
speak the language. These are copiously accom- 

nied, we cannot say illustrated, by extracts 

m old manuscripts, of which, unfortunately, 
no translation is generally given. The materials 
are apparently presented to the reader as Dr. 
O'Donovan left them at his death, without 
having been subjected to any editorship. One 
odd effect of this is, that the terms extracted 
from Zeuss’s ‘Grammatica Celtica, which has 
ope a good many, are explained in Latin 
only, with a reference to the page of Zeuss, as 
thus :—“ Remdedolta, antelucanus, Z. i., 84; 
Remfuirmeocha, prepositive, Z. i, 33; Rem- 
techtar, antepositro, Z. 985.” Such memoranda 
as these would, no doubt, have been very 
useful to Dr. O'Donovan, who would, by re- 
ferring to his copy of Zeuss, have been able to 
ascertain from what manuscript they weretaken, 
and thus to form a conjecture of the date when 
the terms were in use; but why, in the name 
of common sense, are they laid before the 
general public in a state so crude ? 

As a spoken language, the Irish, or, as it 
should rather be called, the Erse, is apparently 


dying away. The literary glories of Ireland are 
connected with another language —that of 
Swift, Goldsmith and Moore, who were all 
three as little acquainted with the speech of 
Connemara as Scott with Gaelic. But, for the 
purposes of history and philology, the language 
of ‘The Annals of the Four Masters’ and the 
Brehon Laws is deserving of at least ten times 
the amount of study it has hitherto received ; 
and for those who enter on this hitherto 
neglected field of inquiry this volume will be 
found indispensable. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Revolution in the French Army. The Election 
of Subaltern Officers in 1849—[Révolution dans 
Armée Frangaise, &c., par Boichot, Membre 

| de l’Assemblée Législative]. (Brussels, Mertens 
| & Son ; London, Jeffs.) 
| WITHIN a year of the coup-d’état of the 2nd of 
| December, M. Schoelcher published his well-known 
| and singular account of that episode in French 
history. Sergeant Boichot has allowed sixteen 
years to pass before he gives what may be called 
the introductory chapters to M. Schoelcher’s work, 
—the Sergeant’s sketch, namely, of the intrigues 
of 1849. This unpretending sketch is worth read- 
ing. The author was elected, chiefly by the votes 
and active agency of his comrades, to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. As an ardent democrat and 
socialist, his election was frowned upon by 
the military authorities. Counsel, remonstrance, 
menace, and flattery, on the part of various Gene- 
rals, failed to induce the Sergeant to resign the 
civil dignity to which he had been raised. He 
placed his citizenship above his soldiership, and 
| suffered in both respects. Under the second empire, 
| the military upholder of the “ République démo- 
| eratique et sociale ” writes, in exile, his brief remi- 
| niscences of the time when his regiment broke into 
| mutiny that they might support order. 


We have on our table the following Pamphlets : 
—The Anniversary Address delivered before the 
Anthropological Society of London, January 3rd, 
1865, dedicated to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, by James Hunt, Ph.D. 
(Triibner & Co.),—The Annual Report of the Baptist 
Missionary Society for the Year ending March 31, 
1865, being a Continuation of the Periodical Accounts 
relating to the Society (Houlston & Wright),— 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, edited by 
the Secretaries (Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press), 
—Part I. of Practice with Science, a Series of 
Agricultural Papers (Longmans), — The Climate 
of San Remo, as adapted to Invalids, by Henry 
Daubeny, M.D. (Longmans), — The Cattle 
Plague, with Suggestions for its Treatment by 
Homeopathy, by James Moore, M.R.C.V.S. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.),—An Inquiry into the 
Possibility of Restoring the Life of Warm-Blooded 
Animals in certain Cases where the Respiration, the 
Circulation, and the ordinary Manifestation of 
Organic Motion are Exhausted, or have Ceased, by 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.A., M.D.,—Diar- 
rhea and Cholera, their Origin, Proximate Cause, 
and Cure, through the Agency of the Nervous Sys- 
tem by Means of Ice, by John Chapman, M.D. 
(Triibner & Co.),—A Glance at the Progress of 
Medical Science, and at some Phases of Medical 
Faith, by Edward Ellis, M.D. (Churchill & Sons), 
—Sanitary Statistics and Proceedings in St. Giles’s 
District, by George Buchanan, M.D., Medical 
Officer of Health (Penny),—On the Efficacy of Bro- 
mide of Potassium in Epilepsy and Certain Psychical 
Affections, by S. W. Duckworth Williams, M.D. 
(Churchill & Sons),—No. III. of Photographs of 
Eminent Medical Men of all Countries, with Brief 
Analytical Notices of their Works, edited by S. 
Herbert Baker, M.D., the Photographic Portraits 
from Life, by Ernest Edwards, B.A. (Churchill & 
Sons),— General Civil Code for all the German 
Hereditary Provinces of the Austrian Monarchy, 
translated by Joseph M. Chevalier De Winimarter 
(Dulau & Co.),—Speech delivered by the Hon. Joseph 
Howe at the Detroit Convention, on the Commercial 
Relations of Great Britain and the United States, 
August 14, 1865 (Stanford),— The Camberwell 














Grammar School. A Statement of the Past and 
Present History and Condition of this Charity, with 
Suggestions for the Appointment of Governors, and 
the Settlement of a Scheme for its future Manage- 
ment, by Charles Mott,—and Mistresses and Ser- 
vants, by Internuncio (Shaw & Co.). 
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ADMIRAL W. H. SMYTH. 


Diep, on Saturday, the 9th instant, at St. Juhn’s 
Lodge, near Aylesbury, Admiral William Henry 
Smyth, the leader of the present race of naval sur- 
veyors. His age was, we see it stated, about 
seventy-seven : hiscommander’s commission is dated 
1815. 

After serving through the war, especially on the 
coasts of Spain and Italy, ke turned his attention 
to the state of the Mediterranean charts. He had 
previously served in the Indian seas, in the Akbar 
frigate. This ship he left in 1808: he next saw her 
at Liverpool, moored as a school-frigate, or refor- 
matory, in 1856, after he had obtained his flag. 
He begged for a morsel of her timber; and a large 
fragment of the bitts was sent to St. John’s Lodge. 
The arrival was celebrated by a copy of verses in 
his peculiar style, a mixture of burlesque and feel- 
ing, rough and effective. 

Hehad observed the defects of the Mediterranean 
charts during his early service; and had made 
efforts to correct sonie points. After the peace he 
continued his observations unaided, and at his own 
expense, until in 1817 the Admiralty sent him out 
a ship. He continued his survey until 1824, and 
produced that collection of charts which became 
so well known among seamen. His work on Sicily 
was equally well known at the time, and a work 
on the Mediterranean, published in 1854, contains 
an immense hoard of miscellaneous information. 

On his return to England, after some time 
expended in the completion of his charts, he settled 
at Bedford, to avail himself of the school for the 
education of his sons. Here he built an observatory, 
furnished it with good instruments, and made that 
long series of observations on double stars which 
he published in the Bedford Catalogue, in two 
volumes, the first of which is a valuable repertory 
of miscellaneous astronomy. This series of obser- 
vations obtained the Astronomical Society’s gold 
medal. On quitting Bedford, he resided for some 
years at Chelsea, and then settled at St. John’s 
Lodge, near Aylesbury. This residence is close to 
Hartwell House, the seat of his old friend Dr. Lee, 
who purchased the instruments of the Bedford 
Observatory. Of course he had the run of the Hart- 
well Observatory, and he published, in a handsome 
quarto volume printed by Dr. Lee, an account of 
the mansion and its history. This was followed by 
another quarto, in which he published the record 
of his further observations down to 1859. He stuck 
to the double stars to the end of his life: last year 
he published a work on their relative colours. 

Admiral Smyth had decided antiquarian tastes. 
He collected a cabinet of Roman brass coins, of 
which he published an account in quarto. He also 
compiled an account of the Northumberland collec- 
tion, which was printed in a handsome quarto by 
the Duke. He once turned this kind of research to 
@ curious account. Some of the ‘‘ Bedford-born,” 
as they called themselves, grumbled at strangers 
being allowed to share the Harpur endowment, on 
which the school is free to the children of residents. 
Capt. Smyth made a collection of the tradesmen’s 
tokens, which in the sixteenth century supplied 
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the place of copper money. By the names he was 
able to show that the old stock had disappeared, 
and that those who would have appropriated the 
endowment were not the descendants of those who 
lived in the town when Sir Wm. Harpur’s money 
founded the school. We may name one more little 
bit of research, the history of the Royal Society 
Club. 

Admiral Smyth was for thirty years on the 
Council of the Astronomical Society, and took his 
turn as President. He was also an active Fellow 
of the Royal, Antiquarian, and other Societies. 

It is difficult, so soon after his death, to attempt 
to paint the mixture of sense, kindness, and wag- 
gery which made Admiral Smyth a unique member 
of the scientific world. Neither are our readers 
concerned with the sterling good which placed him 
high asa member of society. To the last he re- 
tained a love of fun which made his friends tell 
him that he ought never to have ween promoted 
out of the cockpit. He was always a midshipman, 
overlaid, indeed, by higher grades, and modified 
by age, but still with a fresh and boyish humour, 
which lighted up every company into which he 
came, and mixed in a most piquant manner 
with his details of old recollections and his 
handling of grave subjects of discussion. We 
think that if it were the question how his picture 
should be painted we could suggest a scene of his 
life which would symbolize at once the astronomer, 
the antiquary, and the wag. We should take him 
as he appeared at the top of Pompey’s Pillar, 
making observations with the theodolite. The 
ascent was easily managed ; a kite laid a atring 
over the column, the string pulled up a rope, the 
rope a hawser, and shrouds were soon properly 
placed. The Admiral tells us that he chose this 
site of observation because he suspected that Era- 
tosthenes had made the Pillar a mark for one end 
of his degree of the meridian. But we strongly 
suspect that Eratosthenes was, on this occasion, a 
cover for nautical frolic, and a wish to astonish 
the Pasha. 

Admiral Smyth was employed, up to his latest 
hour of work, upon a nautical dictionary, which 
we are afraid is not very far advanced. As now 
becoming usual, an obituary account has been got up 
with more haste than good speed, as happened lately 
in the case of the Admiral’s old colleague at the As- 
tronomical Society, Mr. Benjamin Gompertz. We 
are informed that in 1857 Admiral Smyth succeeded 
Sir F. Beaufort as hydrographer to the Admiralty : 
on this point we suspend our opinion until we have 
consulted Capt. Richards about Capt. Washington. 
We are also told that he was more known for his 
connexion with science than for his naval services. 
Surely the Mediterranean survey was a great naval 
service. But what is meant is fighting : now lieu- 
tenants do not, except in very lucky cases, achieve 
renown which lasts for half a century. From 
before 1804 to 1815 the Admiral’s life was nothing 
but service against the enemy : though such small 
matters as the command of a gun-boat at the siege 
of Cadiz are not fame in our day. 





THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 
September 11, 1865. 

In the Atheneum of September 2, ‘‘A Suffolk 
Incumbent” suggests the advantage of examina- 
tion, by scientific persons, of certain districts in 
Egypt and near the Red Sea, Apparently, the 
‘¢ Suffolk Incumbent” has not had access to a 
large quantity of existing accurate information, 
obtained by scientific men, and referring to the 
very districts of which he speaks. Much was 
obtained by travellers of the last and the beginning 
of the present century, but their explorations were 
not made without difficulty. More lately, however, 
the country has been examined very carefully and 
under very favourable circumstances, by Robinson, 
Russegger, and Stanley. The amount of scientific 
information collected by Russegger is very great, but 
he expressly disclaims the character of a ‘‘ Bibel 
Forscher.” On the whole, the best information for 
the present purpose is that furnished by Robinson. 
From his work, ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petra,’ with some notes 
from other sources, I will extract a few remarks 





bearing on the questions introduced by the “ Suffolk 
Incumbent.” 

1. I do not deny the possibility of a change in 
the altitude of the soil in the country usually 
adopted as the ancient Goshen; but there is no 
necessity for assuming it. The following are inter- 
rupted extracts from Robinson’s notes.—‘‘ This 
tract is now comprehended in the modern province 
esh-Shtirkiyeh....... That the land Goshen lay upon 
the waters of the Nile is apparent from the circum- 
stance that the Israelites practised irrigation, that 
it was a land of seed, figs, &c....... Goshen probably 
extended further west and more into the Delta than 
has usually been supposed...... The immediate de- 
scendants of Jacob probably drove their flocks for 
pasture far up in the Wadys of the desert...... but 
in process of time they became also tillers of the 
soil...... The Land of Goshen was ‘the best of the 
land,’ and such, too, the province esh-Shirkiyeh 
has ever been, down to the present time. [Robinson 
refers to a document of 1376 to this effect, and pro- 
ceeds]—During my stay in Cairo, I made many 
inquiries respecting this district, to which the 
uniform reply was, that it was considered as the best 
province in Egypt...... Lord Prudhoe ascertained 
that the province of the Shiirkiyeh bears the highest 
valuation and yields the largest revenue.” It 
is plain that no assumption of change of level is 
necessary. 

2. The neck of land between the Red Sea and 
the Bitter Lakes has certainly been raised several 
feet within historic times. This was abundantly 
ascertained in the surveys introductory to the form- 
ation of the present canal. It is certain also that 
at one time (on the evidence of the marine shells) 
the Bitter Lakes have been filled with salt water, 
and that at another time (on the evidence of histo- 
rians) they were filled with fresh water. On these 
points, I would refer the “ Suffolk Incumbent” to 
a discussion which occupied a portion of several 
numbers of the Atheneum in 1850 and 1851, espe- 
cially to the papers in the numbers of 1851, June 28 
and July 5. The shells on the little rocks have 
probably been blown up by the wind. 

3. The recovery of the name ‘ Hirath” or 
‘‘Hiyras” is perhaps valuable. The name for 
Pi-hahiroth in the Septuagint is rd ordépua Eiow8, 
which seems to connect the Hebrew name with the 
modern name of the rocks. 

4, The Suffolk Incumbent remarks, ‘‘ Where the 
Bible says, Moses led the people away from the 
Red Sea, we turn short and go along the shore.” 
Apparently an important statement in the Penta- 
teuch has escaped notice. In Numbers xxx. 10, 
after passing Marah and Elim, they ‘‘ encamped by 
the Red Sea.” All geographical circumstances agree 
in fixing this encampment at a point of the coast 
immediately south of Jebel Hummaum; and, if 
this be accepted, it seems impossible that Sinai can 
be in any other place than that usually assigned 
to it. 

5. The Suffolk Incumbent suggests that the 
country north-west of Akabah should be examined, 
and mentions the name (Torah or “ Law”) of a 
mountain which was seen on the journey between 
Petra and the Nukb-es-Siifah. Robinson took this 
route, but nothing particular was remarked on it. 
Robinson also took a route directly north-west of 
Akabah, through the very district Azizimeh which 
(as I understand) is suggested for special examina- 
tion; but nothing remarkable was noticed. This 
enterprising traveller approached or quitted Hebron 
by three different southerly routes, and could 
scarcely have failed to discover some indication of 
the Mountain of the Law had it been in the 
desert north of the Haj route. 

6. The Amalekites were, I presume, a nomadic 
tribe, and I see no difficulty in their inhabiting, at 
one time, the southern part of the Sinaitic pen- 
insula, and at another time the neighbourhood of 
the mountains of Judah. 

7. I would now indicate a region which seems to 
have greater claims for examination. It seems that 
the Israelites were twice at Kadesh-barnea ; once 
near the beginning of their wanderings and once 
near their termination. Kadesh-barnea is fixed, 


with very great probability, at Ain-el-Weibeh, in 
the Arabah. At their first residence, after their 
despair on the report of the spies, they were ordered 





to go by the way of the Red Sea. It is unjj 
that they went again to the terrible desert west of 
the Gulf of Akabah, and I conclude that they went 
into Arabia proper. At their second resid, 
when the Edomites refused them a passage to the 
east, they made (with great suffering) the circuit of 
the southern part of the land of Edom, and a 
rently fell into the Damascus Haj route, by whch 
they went northwards till they came abreast of the 
country of the Amorites. I believe that the distrigt 
east of the Gulf of Akabah, and the Damascus Haj 
route and the approach to it from the west, are 
little known to European travellers, and I should 
be glad to have them carefully surveyed. 
A. B.G, 








THE GATE OF THE PACIFIC, 
Garrick Club, Sept. 11, 1865, 

Iam unwilling to have any further discuss; 
either with the Atheneum or with the author of 
‘The Gate of the Pacific,’ either on the demerits 
of my own book on Panamé or on the merits of the 
Panamd Railway. As regards the book, I quite 
acknowledge that, as a rule, criticism should be 
left to the critics, and should not be criticized 
by the authors. As to the railway itself, I hare 
expressed my opinion, and my opponent on the 
question has expressed his, and each opinion will 
be taken for what it is worth. But the authorof 
‘The Gate of the Pacific,’ in his letter to you of the 
5th instant, goes much beyond the limits of fair 
controversy, and accuses me of an improper and 
dishonest motive, or rather he hints that which he 
does not dare to say openly. ‘‘ Those,” he says, 
‘¢ who know how the growth of our New Zealand 
and British Columbian colonies has been retarded, 
the expansion of our commerce in the Pacific 
vented, our political prestige in those seas shaken 
to its foundation, and our means of postal com- 
munication and passenger traffic checked by the 
American monopoly of the Panama Railroad, will 
be surprised at Mr. Vice-Consul Bidwell’s earnest 
advocacy of such a monopoly. But people must 
not judge harshly ; who knows? there may have 
been weighty reasons for this American penchant 
on his part.” 

Such an insinuation as this cannot be regarded 
as fair criticism. The writer has intended to imply 
that I have been induced to give my testimony, 
not by evidence that has been conclusive to myeele 
but for some dishonest pecuniary consideration, 
I think, Sir, that you owe me the recompense of 
an apology for having lent your columns for the 
purpose of an accusation of this nature, as to which 
no tittle of evidence is produced or can be produced ; 
and I think, also, that in publishing so vile a 
slander the author of ‘The Gate of the Pacific’ 
has shown himself to be unfit for such controversy 
as gentlemen are satisfied to hold among themselves 
on mooted subjects of interest. 

CuaR.LeEs T. BIDWELL. 

*,* We cannot allow this discussion, now become 
personal, to continue in our columns. Capt. Pim 
and Consul Bidwell are both gentlemen holding 
important public commissions ; each had a right 
to be heard on the subject of Panama ; they have 
been heard ; and the public can now judge between 
them. 





THE EISTEDDFOD. 
Aberystwith, Sept. 12, 1865. 

Tat great National Welsh Festival, the Histedd- 
fod, is held at this place, and has been formally 
opened this morning. Great preparations have been 
made for it, and huge placards have adorned walls 
and buildings down to the very sea-shore and far 
up into lead-mines and dreary hills. The town has 
been filling daily, and this morning vehicles of all 
descriptions rolled along the rough roads and into 
this old town. 

A large boarded and felted roof pavilion was 
erected for the purpose of holding the meetings. 
Last night a kind of aqueous prelude, in the shape 
of a temperance meeting, drew together a multitude 


within the boards. One of the speakers was not so | 


cool as his subject, and some dissension occu 

by reason of a difference among the leading water- 
drinkers and the impatience of the singers to dis- 
place the orators. The former wished to practise 
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he for the morrow, and the latter were 
uch disposed to keep the boards. 

ince Lucien Buonaparte was announced as 
Wis Chairman of the Eisteddfod, but did not appear, 
od, in fact, ought not to have been announced. 
r ion paraded the town and made its way 
»the castle about noon, where the mystic circle 
ag formed. Certain very unattractive ceremonies 
» performed, and the bards of the former year 
e allowed to enter the circle. Therein they said 
Il; few words in Welsh, and one of them apostro- 
Ibized the sun, who, however, was so uncompli- 
as to remain all the while behind a rain- 
The whole of the members and subscribers 
now returned to the pavilion ; and thereupon the 
ings of the meeting commenced by an ani- 
Wf mated speech from the Vice-Chairman, who became 
Chairman in the absence of the Prince. 

I will not inflict upon you the details of the 
whole lengthy meeting. The principal object was 
to announce the successful competitors for various 
izes, and to summon them to the platform, where- 
upon they were severally invested with blue ribbons 
and presented with purses by fair ladies of name 
and family kindly disposed for this object. Nearly 
gl the bards and musicians looked particularly 
meomfortable when treading the platform, and 

one or two had the grace to bend the knee 
ef the ladies suspended the ribbons round their 


















necks. 

The best, and, indeed, the only noticeable part 
of the performance, was the musical. The choir 
sang well the airs in which they joined, and a little 
band of glee singers won a prize by singing a little 
song to the expressed satisfaction of the audience. 
A performance by three successive harpers on the 
Welsh harp was also well worth hearing, and 
the first of the three gained the prize, with the 

robation of auditors as well as adjudicator. 

tis to be hoped that the Eisteddfod will end 
wit has begun—well. But an unfortunate want 
of concert and previous preparation of details is 
apparent. One unhappy London gentleman was 
to preside over a social science meeting at nine 
o'clock this morning, in the Town Hall ;—he was 
there, but the audience was not, and he remained 
almost alone in his glory. 

It is announced that ‘‘the desirability of estab- 
lishing a new Section in connexion with Geology 
will be discussed at one of the morning meetings.” 
Certainly nothing can be more desirable, and it is 
oly remarkable that so few good local geologists 
are to be found in traversing Wales. In such a 
town as this there ought to be the nucleus of 
a collection of rocks and fossils ; without such a 
nucleus the taste for geology cannot be expected 
to spread amongst the people. I cannot find a 
geologist, or anything akin to one, in the town or 
vieinity. As upwards of 400/. is declared to be 
awarded in prizes, surely some 10J. or so might be 
given for the best essay on the geology of the 
district in which each Eisteddfod is held. 

J. R. L. 








SIR RODERICK’ I. MURCHISON AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Brookwood Park, Alresford, Sept. 9, 1865. 

AccorDING to the Morning Post of yesterday, 
Sir Roderick Murchison said, ‘‘I do not apprehend 
that those who have examined the tract of Coal- 
brook Dale will contend that the deep gorge in 
which the Severn there flows has been eaten out 
by the agency of the river, the more so when the 
deep, fissure is at once accounted for when we see 
the abrupt severance that has taken place between 
the rocks which occupy its opposite sides;” and 
“when, indeed, we look at the lazy-flowing, mud- 
collecting Avon, which at Bath passes along that 
line of valley, how clearly do we see that it never 
scooped out its channel ; still more when we follow 
it to Bristol, and observe it passing through the 
p gorge of mountain limestone at Clifton, 
every one must be convinced that it never could 
have produced such an excavation. In fact, we 
know that from the earliest periods of history it 
only accumulated mud, and has never worn 
away any portion of hard rock. From such data 
I conclude that we cannot apply to flat regions 
in which water has no abrading power, the same 
influence which it exerts in mountainous countries.” 








Now, the data are that Sir Roderick ‘‘apprehends” 
and “clearly sees” that a river cannot cut a gorge 
through limestone. But if Sir Roderick goes to the | 
Falls of Niagara he will “apprehend” and “clearly 
see” that a river can do this. Does Sir Roderick | 
apprehend that the Niagara has not cut, and that | 
it is not at this moment cutting the gorge below the | 
fall? Does the ‘‘abrupt severance” of the “‘ oppo- | 
site sides” of the gorge prove it to be an igneous 
“« fissure”? and is not the country through which the | 
gorge is cut and the country above the gorge and | 
below the gorge flat? Does not the river between | 
Lake Erie and the falls flow (in Lyell’s words) like | 
“an arm of Lake Erie” over “a flat table-land” ? 
Does not the same water which at the rapids and 
falls cuts the gorge through the solid rock, become 
in Sir Roderick’s words ‘‘a lazy-flowing, mud-col- 
lecting river” between Queenstown (where it leaves 
the gorge) and Lake Ontario? How could it be 
otherwise? How could the river continue to fall 
over the hill after it has cut its channel through 
the hill and to the foot of the hill? When the far- 
ther lowering of the bed of a valley is checked by 
the sea or a lake, or hard strata which cause a 
gorge or a shallow, denudation going on above 
produces a comparatively horizontal bed to the 
valley; this checks the flood-water descending from 
the comparatively steep upper valley, and the same 
flood-water which at first cut the valley down now 
deposits on it and fills the valley up. This is the 
origin of alluviums and deltas, on which gross 
ignorance prevails. The annual growth of (unem- 
banked) alluviums and deltas in the flat part of 
valleys (which Sir Roderick adduces against aque- 
ous denudation) is the very thing which proves that 
aqueous denudation is going on now. If not, how 
or from where does the deposit come? Can deposit 
take place without denudation? But these proofs 
of present denudation are not measures of it. As I 
have said, what is deposited on alluvial flats by the 
river is not a unit to a hundred thousand million 
of what flows out to sea from the present denuda- 
tion of the atmosphere and rain. The foundation- 
stone of geology has yet to be laid. The first prin- 
ciple of geology is the law of stratification or deposit. 
ut we have not perceived the cause of the first 
step towards this first principle. The first step to 
stratification or deposit is denudation. But geolo- 
gists are ignorant of the cause of this first step, 
denudation, which (except the wear of coasts) is 
simply and solely from the atmosphere, and “rain 
and rivers.” These throw the entire surface of the 
earth into ridge and furrow ; every furrow or val- 
ley, whether dry or having a river, ending only at 
the sea. Hence, stratification in the sea. People 
who are no geologists or physical geographers think 
that there must be a descent to the centre of these 
furrows or valleys. Our two great geologists and 
physical geographers, Lyell and Murchison, do not 
think this is necessary. They call ‘‘the Wealden 
Heights” on the anticlinal ‘‘ Forest Ridge,” a val- 
ley to the centre of which (Crowborough Beacon) 
there is an ascent of 800 feet. Is it not time for a 
reform here ? GEORGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE are glad to be able to announce that the 
Queen has permitted the International Horticul- 
tural Show and Congress, which is to be held next 
year, to be announced as under Her Majesty’s 
patronage. Her Majesty has also contributed 50/. 
to the fund which is being raised for the purpose 
of carrying out the undertaking in a manner 
worthy of the country. 


The amusing part of the Birmingham Meeting 
is over, and Prof. Phillips’s year may be pronounced 
a great success. The banquets, outings and recep- 
tions are things of history. Uriconium and 
the Wrekin have been visited in the sunniest of 
summer weather,—and thanks to the explanations 
of Mr. Wright and the hospitalities of Mr. Wace, 
we shall not soon forget the Roman city. War- 
wick, Malvern, Coalbrookdale, have all established 
for th lves a pl t hold in our grateful 
memories. Many admirable papers have been read, 
—and for three or four weeks to come our columns 
will be busy with this important record. Mr. 








| ham is selected as the place of meeting. Every- 


thing has gone well except the railway manager, 
ment. That has been execrable:—for example, on 
Saturday last the Great Western Railway threw 
some of our associates off the rails, injuring 
Lady Lubbock and Mr. Whymper, and bruising 

d wounding others; and on the same day, in 
another part of their wonderful line, they consumed 
three hours and three quarters in bringing home a 
small excursion party from Coalbrookdale to Bir- 
mingham, a distance of thirty-five miles! Many. 
of the party were ladies, some of whom had come 
in from Leamington, Warwick, and the adjacent 
country houses, in the hope of getting home easily 
that night. When they arrived in Birmingham, the 
late trains had all gone; the hotels were full ; and 
the weary travellers had to wait in coffee-rooms and 
elsewhere until the morning trains could take them 
home. It is satisfactory to know that the Meeting 
next year will not be held on the Great Western 
line. 

At the concluding General Meeting, on Wednes- 
day, the lists of grants were adopted, and the usual 
votes of thanks were unanimously carried. Some 
important modifications in the arrangement of 
Sections were submitted by the Committee of 
Recommendations and carried; namely, that the 
title of Section D, hitherto “Zoology and Botany,” 
be henceforth changed to “ Biology”; that Sub- 
Section D (Physiology) be suppressed, and that 
for the term ‘‘Sub-Section ” the word “ Depart- 
ment” be substituted. By this the incongruity of 
@ major science, Physiology, being treated as 
a sub-section of its branches, Zoology and Botany, 
will be cancelled, and the whole group of related 
studies, including all that relates to the science of 
man, will be located in one grand section, the 
Council of which will be charged with the duties 
of procuring an additional departmental room 
for the reading of papers on such branches of 
the “science of Life” as may require extra or 
special accommodation, and of nominating from 
their own Council Vice-Presidents capable of pre- 
siding over each of such special branches. The 
Section D will thus include both Ethnology and 
Anthropology, while as Section E still retains 
Ethnology attached to it, the science of man will 
have a home in Section D, and a partial home also 
in Section E.—The numbers present at the Meeting 
were announced to be:—Old life members, 290; 
new life members, 44; old annual members, 216; 
new annual members, 148; associates, 767; 
ladies, 508; foreigners, 23; total, 1,996; and the 
amount received, 2,227/.—The following grants of 
money for scientific purposes were made :—Kew 
Observatory, 6001. Mathematics and Physics: Mr. 
Glaisher, Lunar Committee, 100/.—Prof. William- 
son, Electrical Standards, 100/.—Mr. Glaisher, 
Luminous Meteors, 50/.—Col. Sykes, Balloon Ex- 
periments, 100/.—Dr. Robinson, Sound under 
Water (renewed), 307.—Mr. Glaisher, British Rain- 
fall, 501.—Mr. Airy, Reduction of Riimker’s Obser- 
vations, 1507. Chemistry: Mr. Fairley, Poly- 
cyanides of Organic Radicles, 20/.—Dr. Mat- 
thiessen, Cast Iron (renewed), 501. Geology: 
Sir C. Lyell, Kent’s Hole Investigation, 200/.— 
Mr. Mitchell, Alum Bay Fossil Leaf-Bed, 201.— 
Dr. E. P. Wright, Kilkenny Coal Field, 20/.— 
Prof. Busk, Maltese Caverns Explorations, 30/.— 
Sir R. Murchison, Palestine Explorations, 100/.— 
Mr. J. W. Salter, Lingula Flags at St. David’s, 
201.—Mr. J. Bryce, Researches on Earthquakes in 
Scotland, 251. Zoology, Botany, and Physiology: 
Dr. E. P. Wright, Irish Annelida, 15/.—Mr. New- 
ton, Didine Birds of Mascareen Islands, 50/.— 
Mr. Jeffreys, Hebrides Coast Dredging, 50/.— 
Mr. Jeffreys, Marine Fauna and Flora (Devon and 
Cornwall), 251.—Mr. Jeffreys, Aberdeen and Banff- 
shire Coast Dredging, 25/.—Mr. Scott, Oyster 
Culture, 107.—Mr. J. G. Jeffreys, Mersey Dredg- 
ing, 5l.—Dr. J. E. Gray, Oyster Culture, 25/.— 
Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., Typical Crania (re- 
newed), 50/.—Dr. R. Norris, Observations on 
Rigor Mortis, 10/.—Dr. B. W. Richardson, Amyl 
Compounds, 25l.—Dr. B. Davis, British Crania, 
50l. Statistics and Economic Science: Sir J. Bow- 
ring, Metrical Committee, 501. Mechanics: Mr. T. 
Webster, Patent Law (renewed), 30/.—Mr. Scott 





Grove is elected President for 1866, and Notting- 






Russell, Resistance of Water to Floating Bodies, 500. 
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Mr. Gerald Massey has a new work just ready 
for the press, entitled ‘Shakspeare’s Sonnets never 
before Interpreted : with a Re-touched Portrait 
of the Man Shakspeare.’ It contains a new theory 
of the Sonnets, the first brief hints of which ap- 


peared in the Quarterly Review for April, 1864. | 


According to Mr. Massey’s reading, the greater 
portion of the Sonnets, personal or dramatic, was 
written for the Earl of Southampton ; the rest for 
William Herbert; and the story of Shakspeare 
keeping a mistress, of whom he was robbed by his 
friend, vanishes into thin air. 


Mr. S. P. Day is preparing for the press a work 
called ‘ Woman and Civilization.’ 


The 
poet’s household. The widow of Moore rests by her 
husband’s side. The voice of song had long been 
silenced in the little bower at Sloperton, where 
she who once listened lived on the memories of the 
old sweet echoes: 


— In future hours, some bard will say 
Of her who heard and him who sang the lay, 
They are gone! They both are gone! 


The papers which have announced the death of | 


Mrs. Moore, early last week, have agreed in mis- 
stating her age, which they set down at sixty-eight. 
As she married Moore in 1811, this would imply 
that she was only fourteen when she married 
the bard, who was then in his thirty-third year! 
The difference between their ages was by no 
means so great. Another, and a graver mistake, 
is the repetition of the malignant assertion of ‘‘the 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker,” made by him 
almost before Moore was buried, that the poet was a 
husband who cared little for his wife! This assertion 
gave great pain to Mrs. Moore, and was resented by 
Lord John Russell. The ‘‘ Right Hon. John Wilson 


ve has now closed over the last of a | 


| Association. Prof. Tennant had been announced 
to take the chair, but was unavoidably detained 
| in the Geological Section, and J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
Esq. presided. The Report of the Council having 
been read, Dr. Lee moved and the Rev. A. Merle 
Norman seconded, that it be adopted and circulated 
amongst the Members. Dr. E. Hamilton, Dr. 
Hooker, Prof. Huxley and John Millar, Esq. were 
then elected Members of Council, in the room of 
four gentlemen retiring. Sir Philip de M. Grey 
Egerton, Bart., M.P., was re-elected President ; 
| Sir John Lubbock, Bart. was re-elected Treasurer ; 
| and H. T. Stainton, Esq. was re-elected Secretary, 
for the year ensuing. 
The Polygraphic Hall has become the scene of 
a new entertainment, entitled ‘Mrs. M‘Gregor’s 
Levee.’ A newly-married lady, north of the Tweed, 
| in the enforced absence of her husband, amuses 
herself by inviting to her residence certain national 
| eccentricities, and is accordingly visited by the 
| village innkeeper, the village scandalmonger, a 
| whisky-loving female, a daft lad with an enormous 
appetite, a ballad singer, a Newhaven fishwife, and 
a deaf nurse. All these réles are cleverly supported 
| by Mr. Gourlay, a Scotch actor of considerable 
merit in national character-parts, and will probably 
amuse no inconsiderable portion of the public. 


A belief is sometimes expressed that now- 
a-days people marry later in life than they 
did formerly; but if this is the case in certain 
classes of society, it does not obtain among 
the people generally, for the proportion of young 
persons who marry has never been so high as during 
the year 1863, and, with very few exceptions, the 
rate has been annually increasing during the last 
| 20 years. In 1841, in every 100 marriages, 4°88 of 
| the men, and 13°29 of the women, were under 21 


Croker,” however, only aggravated his unmanly | years of age. In 1861 these proportions had risen 
offence by sneering at Moore's widow as “ Lord | to 6°61 and 19°90 respectively. The counties in 
John’s interesting victim.” All this malignity was | which the greatest proportion of young persons 


the fruit of well-nursed wrath, which was excited 
by the fact that fifty years before Moore had omitted 
to name Mr. Croker in the notes to Anacreon. 
Setting aside the terrible affliction of the loss of all 
their children, the home of Tom Moore and Bessy 
was a happy one. Because his journal only records 
his flittings abroad, and barely alludes to his home 
except in notice of some labour there, and thankful- 
ness that he had leisure to perform it ;—because he 
sang lightly of 
Brilliant short pleasure that flashes and dies,— 

men are apt to forget that the poet was a solid 
scholar, and that his knowledge of patristic litera- 
ture was more real than his acquaintance with 
Fanny of Timmol. It has also been said that 
Moore seldom or never alludes to his wife in his 
poetry. He was not publicly uxorious, but all his 
allusions are in exquisite taste, and a hundred pas- 
sages in his diary are testimonies to the worth of 
his admirable wife, and to the high estimation in 
which he held her. ‘‘ Then come,” he says, in his 
metrical invitation to Lord Lansdowne to dine at 
Sloperton,— 
Then come—if a board so untempting hath power 
To win thee from grandeur, its best shall be thine: 
And there’s one, long the light of the bard’s happy bower, 
Who, smiling, will blend her bright welcome with mine. 

It is proposed to purchase by subscription and 
to preserve, as a memorial of Chaucer, the Talbot 
Inn, in the Borough High Street. The testimony 
of admiration thus proposed would be so far imper- 
fect that it would be hard to prove any portion of 
the structure in question to be so old as the time 
of Chaucer. 


It will be obvious to many that the longitudinal 
and transverse diameters of Dante’s head, as given 
by the Commissioners, in their Report, were taken 
on the surface of the cranium. In the measurement 
of a skull in this way, a transverse line passing 
from the bony part of the external auditory pas- 
sage on one side, to the corresponding point on the 
other, will usually be found a trifle longer than the 
occipito-frontal line. It would have been better, 
however, if the Commissioners had called these 
lines curves instead of diameters. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Ray Society 
was held in Birmingham, on Friday, Sept. 8, in 
the Meeting Room of Section D of the British 
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| married are those of Buckingham, Northampton, 

Huntingdon, Bedford, Cambridge, Stafford, Leices- 
ter, York, West Riding, and Durham. The coun- 
| ties showing the smallest proportions are Middle- 
sex (extra-metropolitan), Hereford, Salop, Rut- 
land, York (North Riding), Northumberland, and 
North Wales. 132,248 men and 116,094 women 
wrote their names at marriage; 41,262 men, ahd 
57,461 women signed with marks ; 76 in a hundred 
men wrote their names and 24 made marks. In 100 
women, 77 wrote their names and 33 made marks. 
These proportions are precisely the same as in the 
previous years, and cannot be regarded as satisfac- 
tory; the 12 preceding years show a continuous 
decrease in the per-centage of those who signed with 
marks. London heads the list with proportions of 89 
in 100 men, and 82 in 100 females signing their 
names. In Monmouthshire and Wales the state of 
education estimated by this standard is very defec- 
tive. Half the women who married in Wales and 
Lancashire signed with marks. England is as 
healthy as Scotland, which affords an average 
space of six acres to a person, while in England 
the area is less than two acres. 


On Tuesday there was a pleasant spectacle at 
the Crystal Palace. Three steamers and a special 
train brought over 1,400 excursionists from Calais, 
many of whom went into London as well as into 
the Palace. This was done at a charge of 4s. 
each! These visitors from Picardy, of all ages and 
various grades, appeared to thoroughly enjoy them- 
selves; especially half-a-dozen matelottes, whose 
frank gaiety delighted everybody. The excursion- 
ists were accompanied by the band of the fire 
brigade of St.-Pierre, consisting of 80 men in 
handsome uniforms. All these are mechanics; the 
leader is a respectable tradesman, and their per- 
formances were highly relished by a very large 
audience. By six o'clock all were assembled at the 
station for the return trip, though there were one 
or two loiterers over Bass, who narrowly escaped 
being too late. One of the most remarkable 
features of the day was the presence, from twelve 
to half-past four, of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and the Prince and Princess Louis of 
Hesse. As a sample of how contemporary history 
is written, we may allude to one newspaper report, 





which states that the royal visitors owed their not 
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being mobbed to the fact that the majority ¢ itudes 
persons present were foreigners. The total the eartl 
visitors was nearly 6,000, of whom a fourth mgy§ ture on t 
have been foreign. By neither foreign nor natiy§| golar ra 
element were the royal visitors in any way impeded, dispropo! 

To mark the recent retirement of Dr. Corrigan is to be § 
from the Presidentship of the King and Queen's which, 4 
College, Dublin, to which office that gentleman haj e qu 
for several successive years been re-elected, a marble te ¢ 
statue and a portrait in oils are to be placed in the to iere 
Hall of that Institution. The portrait is by My. amount 
Catterson Smith, President of the Royal Hibernian jy they b® 
Academy, and now in the Dublin Internationg— by “4 * 
Exhibition. The commission for the statue is placeg 9 comp! 
in the hands of Mr. Foley, R.A., who is alm 9 SecoD 
engaged on a similar work of Sir Henry Marsh, has arr 
M.D., for the same Institution. results. 

The graceful compliment which we paid to thel 3 ed 
French people in erecting a monument to Lient, aw t 
Bellot, in the front of Greenwich Hospital, oy get 
neighbours have returned to us by erecting a mom of 

: ; Hersch: 
ment to Dr. Jenner at Boulogne, which, with ‘odic 
appropriate ceremony, has just been uncovered eae oil 
May such courtesies continue between us for ever! ‘he caer 

The friend of Mr. Oliver asks us to publish the by simil 
following details and corrections :—‘ In the Athel— has eve’ 
newm of last Saturday you inserted a quotation ressior 
from my letter of the 6th instant, in which quotel™ its elev: 
tion there is this statement: ‘And he was pos: by the 
tively driven out of the Roman States by a sot nately i 
of vengeance got up against him.’ As it isveyf§ from r 
necessary I should be extremely exact in whatIMJ the Con 
communicate to you on this subject, and not com jabours 
promise the young artist in any way, I must vations 
you to explain in your next number that the above Its reg’ 
statement was not one of fact, made by the ‘young 4 valua 
artist’ to me, but was a deduction drawn bym™ memoit 
from the whole circumstances of the case, including yf, Ho 
of course, the capture under discussion. I mayf% ally a 
state, in continuation of the facts, that aftel bolic; 
arriving in Florence, Mr. Oliver showed hil¥ to the: 
wounds to the Secretary of the British Legation, their c 
as well as to Count Usedom, the Prussian Amba ration 
sador (not ‘author’), and that the wounds arf orbits 
still on his person, as I can vouch from ocular of lar; 
demonstration.” =a ‘ regions 

MR. MORBY'S COLLECTION of MODERN HTcH-crasfe b8rv 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Aru Huggi 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples a confirt 
J. Lewis, R.A.—Hook, R.A.—Phillip, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Roberts, 
R.A.—Poole, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, R.A.—Cope, B nebula 
Creswick, R.A.—Pick i Leighton, Sere ee instan: 
A-R-A.— Sant, A.R.A.— Ansdell, A.R.A.—~ Frost, A.R.A— in 
Nasmyth—Linnell, .—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A~ handle 
Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Gallait—Frére—Duverger—Auguste Bon * 
heur—Marks—Pettie—F. Hardy, &c.—Admission on presentatioa vation 
of address card. [ag showe: 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.— Patron, H.R.H. the Prince ff into ¢ 
Wales.—The Marvellous Birds, Mdlle. Emilie Van der Meersch, spectr 
from Paris, every Morning and Evening, at 3°30 and 8°30.—Wonder pect 
ful Proteus, and Professor Pepper, with Burton’s Mecca gaseit; 
Medina, at 2°30 and 7°30.—Musical Entertainment, at 4 and %— I tc 
King’s Lectures.—Railway Models, and other Entertainments eS 
—Admission, One Shilling. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. spots | 
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Committee—Sir E. Belcher, Capt. J. Belavenetz, W. R. Birt, 

Admiral Gregoire Boutakoy, Rev. G. Buckle, C. Brooke, 4. appar 

Claudet, Prof. A. H. Curtis, H. Ellis, Rev. C. Evans, Prot Biot} 

G. C. Foster, Prof. Fuller, J. Glaisher, F. Galton, Capt. D. 

Galton, J. H. Gladstone, G. Griffith, artnup, Rev. RB. trum 

Harley, Prof. T. A. Hirst, Rey. F. Howlett, Dr. Lee, J.¥, ti 

Lockyer, E. T. Lowe, Dr. A. Matthiessen, Cape. Noble, A. F. ation 

Osler, Prof. Pliicker, Prof. Rankine, Lieut. M. Rickatcheff, statio 

W. De La Rue, W. H. L. Russell, C. Riimker, H. J. 8 

W. Symons, G. J. Symons, C. W. Siemens, B. Stewart, Rev. H. tant 

Watson, Prof. Williamson, Sir A. Scott Waugh, Rev. T. W. time 

Webb, Lord Wrottesley. c 

THURSDAY. with 

The PrEsIDENT said:—'‘ The Lunar Committee § tinua 
have been engaged during the past year, and § lation 
will state the results of their labours in_ theif from 
Report. The planet Mars has been the object of J vator 
much telescopic research on the part of our Presi J from 
dent, Messrs. Dawes, Lockyer, and others. The J color 
supposition that the redder parts of its dise are of th 
and the greyer parts sea, appears to be established. noth 
Recent observations also confirm the view that J labo 
snow is visible in its polar regions. Comparing the | year 
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latitudes of arctic climate on Mars with those on 
the earth, it has been concluded that the tempera- 
ture on the two planets is not very different. The 
solar radiation in the two cases is of course very 
disproportionate ; but the explanation of the result 
is to be sought in the action of a dense atmosphere, 
which, as Prof. Tyndall has shown, serves to retain 
large quantities of heat which would otherwise 
radiate off into space. The minor planets continue 
to increase in number, and in addition to the 
amount of attention which they usually receive, 
they have been the subject of an important paper 
by ML Serret, who has brought out the first part of 
a complete theory of Pallas. He states that, in 
a second part, which has not yet appeared, he 
has arrived at some curious and unexpected 
results. Mr. Lassells has given an ephemeris 
of the satellites of Uranus (now reduced to four). 
Luminous meteors and shooting stars have now in 
a great measure been brought within the range of 
law and observation. The labours of Alexander 
Herschel and others have shown that not only the 
riodic showers of August and November may be 
classed with planetary phenomena, but that even 
the movements of other meteors may be regulated 
by similar laws. A member of the French Academy 
has even gone so far as tosuggest that the known de- 
ression of Semperature in February and May, and 
its elevation in November, may be accounted for 
by the position of these clusters of bodies alter- 
nately intercepting the solar rays or screening them 
from radiation into space. In the mean time, 
the Committee on Luminous Meteors continues its 
labours in registering all well-authenticated obser- 
vations of meteors of a more casual appearance. 
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buted over the surface of the globe, and sufficiently 
well supported, will be before the scientific world, 
such as to justify a recomputation of the Gaussian 
constants. Those only who have made themselves 
acquainted with Gauss’s classical memoir on the 
subject can form an idea of the grandeur of the 
questions with which a competent knowledge of 
these constants and their variations will enable the 
mathematician to grapple. The University of Cam- 
bridge, with a laudable attention to the progress 
of this science, proposed it as the subject of the 
Adams prize of this year; a proposition which has 
been worthily responded to. The Stonyhurst obser- 
vations are likewise carried on with the usual assi- 
duity and care. Passing from the larger opera- 
tions of nature to the more minute experiments of 
man in this or kindred subjects, we have a novel 
and apparently successful simplification from France 
in dispensing with the covering for the wire coils 
in electro-magnets; a suggestion for the use of 
sulphur instead of glass plates in electrical machines; 
and others on which papers will probably be sub- 
mitted to the Section. The indefatigable Com- 
mittee on Standards of Electrical Resistance have 
prepared a further Report, which will. be read 
before you. The gigantic experiment to which this 
question has recently been submitted will doubtless 
give an additional interest to the subject on the pre- 
sent occasion, and we shall hope for some discussion 
upon that which, in spite of its present interruption, 
I do not hesitate to call a great scientific success.” 

‘Report of the Electrical Standards Committee, 
by Mr. FLEEMING JENKIN. 

‘Report on Luminous Meteors,’ by Mr. James 
GLAISHER.—The principal points in this valuable 


Its register will, it may be hoped, some day prove | Report were as follows: The number of meteors 
a valuable repertory for comparison. In an elaborate | observed during the past year had been unusually 
| small, partly owing to the cloudy state of the 
M. Hoeck argues that the orbits of comets gene- | sky, and partly owing to the absence this year of 
rally are not elliptic, but either parabolic or hyper- | certain acknowledged star-showers, namely, those 
bolic; that these bodies do not in any way belong | of January, April, and August. The November 
to the solar system, but that they pass near us in | shower, although concealed in England by clouds, 


memoir presented to the Astronomical Society, 


their course through space; and that the configu- 
ration of their perihelia and the inclination of their 
orbits indicate that they lie in groups, fragments 
of larger bodies. Passing to the more distant 
regions of space, the nebule have been carefully 
observed, and their spectra analyzed by Mr. 
Huggins and others. This analysis appears now to 
confirm the surmise that many of the unresolved 
nebule are in fact actually gaseous. In one curious 
instance, that of the great nebula in the sword- 
handle of Orion, telescopic and spectral obser- 
yations appeared to be at variance. The former 
showed the nebula to be resoluble partially at least 
into a few bright spots; the latter showed a 
spectrum of only three bright lines, a criterion of 
gaseity. The solution of the contradiction is doubt- 
less to be found in the suggestion that the bright 
spots are not stars, but aggregations of the gaseous 
fluid. Imagination would lead us to conclude that 
we have here a cosmic process actually in operation 
before our eyes, the birth of a stellar group, the 
formation perhaps of solar systems, the nebular 
theory realized in fact; but strict scientific induc- 
tion forbids us as yet to receive this as an ascer- 
tained conclusion. While dwelling upon these large 
speculations, we must not omit to mention that 
M. Gassiot, to whom so much is due in spectral 
as — electrical experiment, is aiding research 
into minuter points by actually constructing an 
apparatus the object of which is to examine 
whether the so-called fixed lines in the solar spec- 
trum undergo any change of position by the alter- 
ation of gravity due to a change of latitude in the 
station of observation. Returning from these dis- 
tant regions to our own planet, and at the same 
time to a subject which has special connexion 
with this Association, terrestrial magnetism is con- 
tinually receiving additions, in the steady accumu- 
lation of reliable records from the Kew Observatory, 
from the establishment and improvement of obser- 
vatories in foreign countries, and last, but not least, 
from the co-ordination and reduction of our own 
colonial observations at the hands of the patriarch 
of the subject, General Sabine. If, as we hope, 
nothing should interfere with the progress of his 
labours, it is probable that, in the course of two 





was observed with considerable interest at Malta. 
If the sky be clear, the circumstances are altoge- 
ther favourable for its re-appearance, in the present 
year and the next, on the mornings of the 13th of 
November. Its greatest display is expected in 
1866, but in the present year it is desirable to be 
prepared for its appearance. The British Associa- 
tion having printed maps for the use of the Com- 
mittee (specimens of which were presented with 
the Report), every means will be provided to mem- 
bers willing to take part in the observations of this 
shower to enable them to record their observations 
with facility. A remarkable shower of meteors was 
observed on the 18th of October, coinciding with 
a date on which fire-balls have made their appear- 
ance in more than average numbers. The radiant- 
point of this shower is perfectly well defined in 
Orion. There was a less conspicuous star-shower 
on the 28th of July, with a radiant equally distinct 
close to Fomalhaut, the most southerly star 
observed on our meridian. A number of other 
accurate observations of star-showers are included 
in the Report. Of large meteors, the greater num- 
ber took place in December. Two detonating 
meteors were also observed: the first in England, 
on the 20th of November; the second in Scotland, 
on the 21st of February. Observations show that, 
on the first of these nights, shooting stars were 
extremely scarce, so that, at Weston-super-Mare 
and Hawkhurst, only one or two meteors could be 
counted in an hour. This fact illustrates, in a 
remarkable manner, the adventitious character of 
large meteors. A third detonating meteor, on the 
30th of April, was doubly observed, at Manchester 
and Weston-super-Mare,yand its height well deter- 
mined. The nearest approach to the earth was 
thirty-seven miles. Startling as are the accounts of 
detonations heard from such a height, it is yet 
more surprising that the report from such a dis- 
tance should be brief and momentary. The sounds 
caused by meteors yet offer much which it is 
hoped will be explained by further observations. 
Interesting matter is given in the Report by Mr. 
Brayley and Mr. Sorby, ‘On the Origin of 
Meteorites, and on the Series of Physical Pro- 
cesses of which they are the Result.’ It appears, 


years, data deduced from stations properly distri- | from microscopic examinations of their structure, 





that aérolites resemble, in their appearance, certain 
igneous terrestrial rocks; but characteristic pecu- 
liarities in their structure evince that this is far 
from being a complete account of their previous 
history. Mr. Brayley suggests that they originate 
in gaseous matter projected from the equator of 
the sun, and condensed to a solid form in its pas- 
sage through interplanetary space. A gradual con- 
densation from the vaporous state is said, by Mr. 
Sorby, to represent more nearly than any other 
the condition under which they must have been 
consolidated. In this view of the origin of meteor- 
ites, their source is considered to be unique, and 
they are traced to the energetic forces whose 
modes of action are considered in solar physics. 
The bodies thus arising are termed ‘‘ meteoritic 
masses,” to distinguish them emphatically from all 
other members of the solar system. In a ‘Memoir 
on Sporadic Shooting Stars,’ Mr. Newton, basing 
his conclusions upon a previous knowledge of their 
height, arrives at some interesting results regarding 
the number and distribution of these bodies in 
space. The average height of the centres of their 
visible tracks is sixty miles above the earth. Their 
number in the atmosphere daily is seven and a half 
millions, and if not intercepted in their flight, 
there would be found in the space occupied by the 
earth at any instant in its orbit, 13,000 of such 
bodies pursuing different orbits. Of shooting stars 
visible in telescopes, Mr. Newton calculates that 
the number is at least fifty times greater than the 
number of those visible to the naked eye. Indeed, 
there appears to be no limit to their minuteness 
nor to their numbers. Their velocity is greater 
than that of the earth in its orbit, and Mr. Newton 
supposes they are grouped together according to 
some law, probably that of rings encompassing the 
sun, resembling, in their inclinations and dimen- 
sions, the orbits of the comets. Mr. Newton, in 
conclusion, supposes that these bodies, which he 
terms meteorites, are not fragments of a former 
world, but rather materials from which new worlds 
are forming. Meteorites and meteoritic masses, 
then, constitute two classes of bodies which have 
to be considered in meteoric astronomy. It is, 
however, reasonable to presume that the same 
forces which, in the phase of greatest concentration 
of the solar system, give rise to meteoritic masses, 
might, in a phase of vastly greater antiquity and 
of greater extension of the solar orb, have given rise 
in a similar manner to rings of meteoroids. Continued 
observations directed to the phenomena of shooting 
stars will certainly remove doubt from this province 
of astronomy, and probably throw light on some 
of the most difficult questions in cosmical philogo- 
phy, such, for example, as the existence of organic 
matter (a kind of peat or humus) in the meteorites 
of Orgueil. From the great bulk of recorded obser- 
vations still further embodied in this voluminous 
document, we may further notice a subject of high 
interest, the possible influence of some of these 
larger streams of meteorites in producing singular 
periodic anomalies in our terrestrial atmospheric 
temperature. Brandes, at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, first pointed out the occurrence of a 
hesitation in the curve of temperature of the air 
about the 12th of February. Midler, in 1834, drew 
attention to a similar depression of temperature 
about the 12th of May. Erman, in 1840, ascribed 
these cold days of the year to the obscuration of 
the sun by the e of meteorites across its disc. 
At the opposite extremities of their orbits one ring 
of these meteorites furnishes us with the meteors 
of August, another passes us in November. At 
these latter periods M. Petit has shown that the 
temperature of the air undergoes a small but appre- 
ciable elevation. In support of Ernaud’s theory 
M. Deville produces the mean temperature at 
Paris for fifty-seven years of the cold and warm 
days in question, from 1806 to 1863. M. Faye 
remarks upon this mode of accounting for the 
anomalies in the temperature of the air, that this 
theory must be received with caution. Mr. Glaisher, 
on the present occasion, exhibited a diagram, 
showing the adopted mean temperature of every 
day in the year as determined from the thermome- 
trical observations at the Greenwich Observatory 
in fifty years from 1814 to 1863, which showed 
that a great break in the continuancy of the tem- 
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perature-curve, perhaps the most remarkable of 
any in the year, takes place at the end of November, 
causing a maximum of temperature on the 3rd of 
December, which cannot be explained by any 
regular appearance of meteors at that date. The 
Committee requested, in conclusion, a renewed 
grant to enable them to continue these Reports, 
and to add to the set of maps now printed the 
leading tracks of nearly 2,000 meteors contained 
in the catalogues of the British Association, Dr. 
Heis and M. Coulvier Gravier, by which the cha- 
racter-and position of fifty-six radiant points of 
shooting stars have already been ascertained and 
well defined by Mr. Greg. 

On the Second Law of Thermodynamics,* by 
Mr. W. J. Macquorn-RANKINE.—It has long been 
established that all the known relations between 
heat and mechanical energy are summed up in two 
laws, called respectively the first law and the 
second .law of Thermodynamics, viz.:—First Law: 
Quantities of heat and of mechanical energy are 
convertible, at the rate very nearly of 772 foot- 
pounds to the British unit, or 424 kilogrammeters 
to the French unit of heat. Second Law: The 
quantity of energy which is converted from one 
of those forms to the other during a given change 
of dimensions and condition in a given body, is 
the product of the absolute temperature into a 
function of that change, and of the kind and 
arrangement of the matter of the body. By 
absolute temperature is here to be understood tem- 
perature measured according toa scale so graduated 
that the temperature of a homogeneous body shall 
vary in the simple proportion of the quantity of 
energy it possesses in the form of sensible or ther- 
mometric heat. The laws of thermodynamics as 
here stated are simply the condensed expression 
of the facts of experiment. But they are also capable 
of being viewed as the consequences of the supposi- 
tion that the condition of bodies which accompanies 
the phenomena of sensible heat consists in some 
kind of motion amongst their particles. The first 
law would obviously follow from the supposition 
of any kind of molecular motion whatsoever, and 
it therefore affords of itself no reason for preferring 
one supposition as to the kind of molecular motion 
which constitutes sensible heat to another. But if 
there be molecular motions in bodies it is certain 
that, although all of them are capable of conversion 
into that which constitutes sensible heat, some of 
them are not accompanied by sensible heat. For 
example, the motion, supposed to be vibratory and 
wave-like, which constitutes radiance, whether 
visible or invisible, is not accompanied by sensible 
heat, and only produces sensible heat by its 
absorption, that is, in the language of hypothesis, 
by its conversion into some other kind of 
motion; while on the other hand in the pro- 
duction of radiance sensible heat disappears. 
The object of the paper, then, was to give an 
elementary proof of the proposition that the 
second law of dynamics follows from the suppo- 
sition that sensible heat consists in any kind of 
steady molecular motion within limited spaces. 
Steady motion may be defined as motion in a set 
of streams of invariable figure. When steady 
motion takes place in matter that is confined 
within a limited space, the streams in which the 
particles move must necessarily return into them- 
selves, and be circulating streams, being, in that 
respect, of the nature of whirls or vortices. Steady 
motion keeps unaltered the distribution of the 
density of the moving matter; and it therefore 
keeps unaltered the forces depending on such 
distribution, whether of the nature of pressure 
or of attraction. In this respect it differs from 
unsteady motion, such as vibratory and wave-like 
motion. Supposing that the dimensions of the 
limited space, in which the moving matter is 
inclosed, undergo an indefinitely small change by 
the application of suitable forces, and that after 
that process the motion becomes steady, as it 
was before, then the dimensions and position of 
each circulating stream will have been altered, 
and the work done in effecting that alteration 
will consist of energy converted between the 
forms of potential energy of the applied forces 
and the actual energy of the molecular motions 
that is between the forms of mechanical energy 








and heat. Prof. Rankine then works out the 
problem to this conclusion, that if sensible heat 
consists in any kind of steady molecular motion 
within limited spaces, the conversion of energy 
during any change in the dimensions of such 
spaces is the product of the absolute tempera- 
ture into some function of that change, and of 
the sort and distribution of the matter. It is 
obvious that the steadiness of the supposed 
molecular motion is the essential condition which 
makes the second law of thermodynamics de- 
ducible from a mechanical hypothesis, and that no 
kind of unsteady motion, such as vibratory or wave- 
like motion, would lead to the same results. If 
then it be admitted as probable that the phenomena 
of heat are due to unseen molecular motions, it 
must also be admitted that, while the motions 
which constitute radiance are vibratory and 
wave-like, the motions which constitute sensible 
or thermometric heat must be steady, and like those 
of circulating streams. 
the absolute temperature is multiplied in calcu- 
lating the conversion of energy between the 
mechanical and the thermic forms is the variation 
of what the author has called the ‘“‘ metamorphic 
function,” being one term of the differential of the 
‘thermodynamic function,” and corresponds to 
what Prof. Clausius calls “‘ entropy.” 

‘On a New Method, introduced by Messrs. 
Siemens, for the Measurement of Electrical 
Resistances,’ by Mr. R. Sasine.—The insulation 
of submarine telegraph cables was, until the Red 
Sea and Indian lines were submerged, in 1859, 
determined qualitatively by the simple deflection 
of a galvanometer needle. The manufacture of the 
core of the Malta cable, with the scrupulous sur- 
veillance of its electrical conditions, forms an era 
in cable-work; and Messrs. Siemens, who were 
intrusted by the Government with the duties of 
electricians to the cable, may be said to have then 
first established with success the science of cable 
testing. After various improved plans, the Messrs. 
Siemens introduced, in 1860, for cable-work, a 
differential galvanometer with two coils, one of 
which exerted two thousand times more deflective 
force upon the needle than the other. The cable 
and the measuring battery were inserted in the 
circuit of the larger helix, and a single element 
with a set of resistance coils in that of the less sensi- 
tive helix of the instrument. The resistance in the 
latter circuit was altered until the magnetic forces 
of the two currents upon the needle were equal and 
opposite and the pointer rested over the zero line 
of the card. The manipulation was simple, and the 
necessary calculations reduced to the mere multi- 
plication of the value of the resistance in the 
smaller circuit with the constant of sensibility and 
the relation of the electro-motive forces. On the 
fitting out of the Carthagena cable it was con- 
sidered desirable in measurements of insulation to 
dispense with mathematical reductions and to read 
off the resistances directly from the instrument. It 
is easily understood that, to establish an equilibrium 
between the magnetic forces of two coils of a 
differential galvanometer, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to alter the currents in either of the circuits ; 
the same may be attained by altering the relative 
distances of the coils from the needle. This is the 
principle upon which the new differential galvano- 
meter, forming the subject of this communication, 
was based. The mechanical construction of the 
instrument is very simple: a pair of astatic needles 
are suspended by a fibre of unspun silk between 
about 10,000 turns of a long, thin, well-insulated 
copper wire; their position being indicated by an 
aluminium pointer fixed across their axis, moving 
over a dial card and observed through a magnify- 
ing-glass. Outside the case of the instrument is a 
horizontal metal stage, upon which a vertical coil 
of insulated copper wire is moved to and from the 
instrument by means of a micrometer screw. The 
theory of the method of this instrument and its 
use in testing cable resistances, is this: —Two 
galvanic currents circulate in the two coils—the 
stationary and the movable—in opposite direc- 
tions; and will oppose each other in their effects 
upon the needle, which will take up a position at 
an angle less than that which it would if the 
stronger coil were alone active. By altering the 


The function by which ! 
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position of one of the coils a point is reached where 
the deflective force of one coil is made to exac 
counterbalance the force of the other, and the 
needle returns to zero. To measure the resi 

of a cable with this instrument, then, nothing more 
is necessary than to put it in the circuit of the 
larger coil and to vary, by means of the micrometer 
screw, the position of the movable coil until 
equilibrium is obtained. The distance is then read 
off, and a table prepared beforehand supplies the 
corresponding resistance in units. In this way, 
during the paying out of a cable, the state of the 
line can at any time be known without expending 
time in calculating the observations. 

‘On India-Rubber considered in reference to itg 
Applicability as an Insulator for Telegraphic Con- 
ductors,’ by Mr. W. Hooprer.—Native or raw 
india-rubber, when in good condition, may be ke 
for years without sustaining any deterioration ; but 
| in certain stages of its manufacture it becomes sug- 
ceptible of decay. This decay is well known to be 
the result of oxidation, and is characterized by a 
gradual tendency to fluidity. The process by which 
it is rendered suitable for the purposes of insulation 
involves its partial oxidation ; and unless that ox. 
idation is arrested, the rubber becomes useless ag 
a permanent insulator. Being thoroughly washed 
and dried, it is masticated, by which means it be- 
comes highly coloured, and is afterwards found to 
contain a variable amount of its oxidized product, 
By this process it has been converted into solid 
masses or blocks, which are first cut into sheets, 
and these again subdivided into tapes. The tapes 
being put on the wires, an operation is required to 
reduce them into a perfectly uniform and solid 
covering. This has been usually effected either by 
the use of solvents or the direct application of heat, 
both of which plans are seriously objectionable: in 
the former case, the india-rubber becoming more 
susceptible of oxidation, whilst the latter method 
induces a molecular change favourable to the same 
action. Wires insulated by either of these means 
indicate a very high state of insulation when first 
made, but as the india-rubber decays the insulation 
is reduced, and ultimately destroyed. The author 
has invented a process, not described in the paper, 
by which, he states, to a great extent, if not en- 
tirely, these defects have been overcome ; and of five 
samples of submarine wire supplied to Government 
about two years ago, and laid in the Persian Gulf, 
the one manufactured by him has been reported on 
as the only one remaining perfect. It is said to be 


three times better than the gutta-percha insulated 
wires which form the core of the Persian Gulf cable. 
The author stated this to be the highest degree of 
insulation yet practically attained; and further, 
that the effectual manner of closing joints by. his 
process both with old and new materials was such 
as entirely to remove apprehension on that impor 
tant point. Ten miles of his insulated wire, con- 
taining in each length from eight to twelve joints, 
had been subjected to temperatures of 75° and 95° 
Fahr. respectively, for 240 hours, and on being re- 
duced to the initial temperature were found to have 
suffered no permanent change. The capacity the 
process further afforded of closing minute faults, 
and the resistance of the material to mechanical 
injury, were points of importance in respect to its 
adoption for submarine cables. As one great advan- 
tage of this insulator, it is asserted that its inductive 
quality being lower than gutta-percha, retardation 
is diminished ; and therefore, taking the inductive 
capacities of gutta-percha and the insulating 
material described in this paper as stated by Prof. 
W. Thomson, Sir C. Bright and Mr. Clark, 136 
messages should be transmissible by Mr. Hooper's 
india-rubber, as against 100 by gutta-percha- 
covered wire. 

Mr. FLEEMING JENKIN spoke in favour of the 
permanence of the material prepared by Mr. 
Hooper’s process. 

‘On Moving Photographic Figures, illustrating 
|some Phenomena of Vision connected with the 
| Combinations of the Stereoscope and the Phena- 
| kistiscope, by means of Photography,’ by Mr. A. 
| CLAUDET.—From the beginning of photography it 
| must have struck those who were acquainted with 
| the phenakistiscope, invented by Plateau, that 
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yeoares for that instrument with greater accu- 
racy than any made by hand. When, at a later 
period, the stereoscope had become popular, there 
was a still stronger incitement for desiring to make 
use of that process to produce binocular pictures 
for the phenakistiscope in a way to combine the 
stereoscopic effect with the illusion of moving 
figures. M. Duboscq made some ingenious at- 
tempts in this direction: however, not perfect ; for 
in his revolving disc the two series of pictures do 
not move with the same velocity on account of their 
being placed on two zones of different peripheries, 
which produces a sort of confusion and distortion 
in the representation of the object during its move- 
ment. In his revolving cylinder this defect does 
not take place; but the pictures being curved like 
the cylinder is a most unfavourable disposition for 
examining them in the stereoscope. About the same 
time, the author had also turned hisattention towards 
thesubject, and had practically experienced the diffi- 
culty of obtaining together the phenakistiscopic and 
stereoscopic effects without similar defects. He de- 
sired to lay before the Association an attempt he had 
made some years ago, but not being perfected had 
so far been shown only to his own intimate scientific 
friends. An instrument was first exhibited to show 
how easy it was to obtain the illusion of moving 
figures without stereoscopic effect; two pictures being 
sufficient to elicit the phenomenon, although the 
illusion of reality suffers from the abruptness of 
two extreme movements and from the deficiency 
of intermediate positions. Nothing, however, is 
easier than to employ eight different pictures in as 
many different stages of the action; and with this 
number the effect will be sufficiently complete. 
For this, Mr. Claudet, having placed in his stereo- 
scope two separate cubic frames, has only to fix on 
their four sides, at right angles, two sets of four 
pictures, making eight pictures, which are made 
to pass in consecutive order before the lenses, and 
the figure assumes consecutively eight different 
stages of the whole action. The instrument in its 
simple state, with only two pictures, will suffice to 
illustrate the principle, and, at the same time, elicit 
some curious phenomena of the perception of vision. 
It is well known that the retina has the power of 
retaining, for a short time, the impression or the 
sensation of the image which has struck it. Avail- 
ing himself of this property, the author has con- 
structed an instrument in such a manner, that by 
means of a slide, with one hole, he can, by moving 
it rapidly in a reciprocating horizontal direction, 
shut one lens while the other remains open; and 
in continuing that motion, while one eye sees one 
of the two pictures, the second eye cannot see the 
other picture. If, before the sensation of one eye 
is exhausted, the slide shuts the first lens and opens 
the other, a new impression is produced on the 
retina, and we have an interrupted sensation of 
vision as if the object had moved before us; and if 
asufficient number of pictures represent that object 
in the various consecutive positions it has assumed 
daring several stages of its motion, we experience 
on the retina the same sensations we have when 
we see the object itself while it is moving; and 
although the pictures in their limited number do 
hot and cannot show all the intermediate positions 
of all the stages of a continuing action, still the 
mind has the power of filling up the deficiency as 
it does, if when looking at a real object in motion 
we accidentally wink the eyelids, or an obstacle 
happens to pass between us and the object. To 
exemplify this, Mr. Claudet has constructed two 
pictures, one representing the beginning of an 
action, the other the end. By moving the slide 
one way, the right eye can see the picture repre- 
senting the figure in one position, while the picture 
showing the other is invisible to the left eye; then 
by moving the slide the other way, the left eye sees 
thefigurein the second position, and the first picture 
is invisible to the right eye. Although we have 
teally only seen the figure in two extreme positions, 
still we have had the illusion of having observed 
the intermediate positions—as, for example, in a 
tlide exhibited having one picture of a boxer with 

is arm close to his side as preparing to hit, and 
another with the arm extended delivering the blow. 
Here, although all the intermediate positions are 


phy could produce with advantage series | 








act, the mind completes theaction. Another curious 
phenomenon of this alternate vision is, that one 
cannot distinguish which eye the object is seen by. 

‘On a New Form of Spectrum-Microscope,’ by 
Mr. H. C. Sorsy.—The superiority of this instru- 
ment, as compared with that first proposed by the 
author, consists in the employment of a compound, 
direct-vision prism over the eye-piece. The slit is 
fixed in the focus of the upper lens of the eye- 
piece, which is made achromatic, so that all parts | 
of the spectrum may be distinctly seen at the same | 
time. By using a binocular microscope, the inclined 
tube can be employed as a finder; and, on arrang- 
ing so that a minute object is in the centre of the 
field, it will be directly in front of the slit fixed in 
the eye-piece of the other tube. On looking through | 
this eye-piece, it is easy to see that the object is 
properly placed in front of the slit; and then, on | 
placing the prism on the eye-piece, as if it were a 
Nicols’s prism, the spectrum of the object can be 
seen to great advantage. This compound analyzing | 
prism consists of two right-angled prisms of flint | 
glass, between which is a rectangular prism of | 
crown glass, and at each end a crown-glass prism 
of about 75°, all cemented together with Canada 
balsam. Arrangements are also made in the instru- 
ment, by means of a reflecting prism covering half 
the slit, so that the spectrum of a minute object 
placed on the stage may be compared with that of 
a larger object placed on a stage attached to the 
side of the eye-piece, and thus their difference or 
identity may be seen at a glance. It is thus easy 
to compare the spectra of minute crystals and of 
their solutions; to study the spectra of small 
coloured blowpipe beads; and, in fact, accurately 
examine the nature of the light of any minute 
liquid or solid coloured substances. By using a 
parabolic reflector attached to the object-glass, 
opaque bodies may be examined by reflected light ; 
and, as a curious test-object, it may be mentioned 
that, by this means, a speck of blood on white 
paper, which would not weigh more than one- 
millionth of a grain, will show a perfectly charac- 
teristic spectrum. 
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THURSDAY. 

The Presrpent (Prof. W. A. Miller) said:— 
“ Amongst the problems which have, for some time 
past, been engaging the minds of philosophical 
chemists, few are of greater interest than those 
connected with the idea of the atomicity of the 
elements. It is well known that chemists now dis- 
tinguish between the atomic weight and the equiva- 
lent of an element ; also that, owing to the labours of 
many distinguished men, amongst whom the names 
of Williamson, Kekulé, Odling, Cannizzaro, and 
Wurtz are the most prominent, a classification of 
the elements into families has been made; and that 
this classification rests upon what is known as the 
atomicity of the elements. One groupofthe elements, 
like potassium and chlorine, is regarded as mon- 
atomic, or ugually equivalent in functions to one 
atom of hydrogen; a second, like oxygen and 
sulphur, is diatomic, or equivalent in functions to 
two atoms of hydrogen ; a third group, like nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and arsenic, is tviatomic, or equivalent 
for the most part to three atoms of hydrogen; while 
a fourth group, like carbon and silicon, istetratomic, or 
equivalent in functions to four atoms of hydrogen, 
and so on. It would lead us too much into detail 
were I to attempt to show how this idea of the 
atomicity of the elements has been applied; and is 
still in process of application, to the study of the 
formation of compounds in general, how it endea- 
vours to explain the existence of a limit to their 








number, and how it even teaches us to anticipate 


‘omitted which must have been assumed during the 


| their possible varieties. Among the subjects con- 
| nected with its development is its bearing upon 

isomerism, or the remarkable fact of the existence 
in many cases of two or more bodies of differ- 
| ent properties, but yet composed of the same ele- 
| ments, combined in identically thesame proportions. 
| Upon this subject, which, at our last Meeting, was 
| characterized by Dr. Odling as the chemical pro- 
| blem of the day, a a theoretical paper was 
| published, about twelve months ago, by Dr. Crum 
Brown; whilst, in the same direction, Cahours, 
Kekulé, Beilstein, Fittig, and several otherchemists, 
have published valuable experimental researches. 
Inquiries of this kind are now acquiring special 
importance from the numerous cases of the forma- 
tion of such isomeric bodies by the method of syn- 
thesis and substitution, which are daily multiplying. 
Closely connected with the same subject are the 
investigations into the constitution of the more 
complex organic acids, which have been prosecuted 
so actively during the last five or six years, and 
which, in the hands of Kolbe, Frankland, Perkin 
and Duppa, Kekulé, Wurtz, and their pupils, have 
made such rapid progress. During the past year 
Frankland and Duppa have especially signalized 
themselves by their researches upon the lactic and 
the acrylic series. Two years ago, Frankland, com- 
mencing with oxalic ether, and acting upon it with 
zinc ethyl, obtained from it leucic ether by sub- 
stituting ethyl for a portion of the oxygen con- 
tained in the oxalic ether; and afterwards, con- 
jointly with his friend Duppa, he has generalized 
this reaction. Still more recently, these chemists 
have traced the connexion between the lactic and 
the acrylic or oleic series, by reactions in which the 
abstraction of the elements of an atom of water 
from the basylous portion of a member of the lactic 
group converts it into the corresponding member 
of the acrylic series. In these and kindred investi- 
gations, the necessity for the introduction of fixed 
principles of nomenclature for regulating the con- 
struction of names for the recently-discovered 
compounds has been sensibly felt ; and indeed the 
changes in notation rendered necessary by the 
alteration in the values assigned to the atomic 
weights of many of the chemical elements have 
rendered a general revision of the system of chemical 
nomenclature a matter of pressing importance. Pro- 
bably few subjects could more usefully occupy a por- 
tion of the time of this Section during the ensuing 
week than a thoughtful consideration of the changes 
which it may be expedient to introduce. The meet- 
ing of chemists from various parts of Europe with 
many from distant parts of our own country affords 
an excellent opportunity for discussing a subject of 
this kind, where any conclusions, to be practically 
effective, must secure the concurrence of a majo- 
rity of the active cultivators of the science. 
Passing allusion only can now be made to some of 
the processes of mineral and metallurgic chemistry, 
such as the improvements in the details of the 
process for preparing esium, the comparative 
facility with which the recently-discovered metals 
thallium, rubidium, and cesium and their com- 
pounds may be obtained, and the application by 
Redtenbacher of his observation of the sparing 
solubility of their alums to the extraction of the 
new alkalies from the lithium residues of commerce. 
Of indium, too, the latest of the newly-discovered 
metals revealed by the spectrum, it must suffice to 
say that it has been obtained in quantity which 
places its existence as a distinct metal beyond 
question. I am indebted to my friend Prof. Roscoe 
for the small specimens of the metal and its sulphide 
now upon the table. An extensive branch of in- 
dustry is now springing up in the improved methods 
of voltaic deposition of the metals. Weil has, by 
the use of an alkaline solution of tartrate of copper, 
contrived to coat iron and steel with a tough, 
closely adherent sheathing of copper, by simply sus- 
pending the articles to be coated by means of a wire 
of zinc in the metallic bath. No battery is required. 
Lead and tin may in asimilar manner be deposited 
on copper, iron, or steel, if the oxide of tin or of 
lead be dissolved in a bath of strong solution of 
caustic soda. I must, before I conclude, advert to 
one or two interesting additions to our knowledge 
upon the side where chemistry and physics meet. 
Few results, perhaps, were more unexpected than 
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those obtained by Deville and Troost upon the per- 
meability to gases of certain dense metals at elevated 
temperatures. They have proved that platinum 
and iron, when white-hot, become for the time 
porous, and are rapidly permeated by hydrogen, 
which will even pass out under the pressure of the 
atmosphere and leave a vacuum almost perfect 
within the tube. In one form of these experiments, 
tubes of hammered and of cast platinum (which in 
one case was as much as a twelfth of an inch in 
thickness) were fitted by means of corks into the 
axis of a shorter and wider tube of glazed porcelain ; 
a slow current of pure and dry hydrogen was then 
Maintained through the porcelain tube, whilst a 
current of dry air was transmitted through the 
platinum tube. At ordinary temperatures no change 
‘was observed in either gas. A fire was then lighted 
around the outside of the porcelain tube, and gra- 
dually raised until the heat became very intense. 
At 2000° Fahr. the oxygen contained in the air had 
entirely disappeared; nothing but nitrogen mixed 
with steam passed out of the platinum tube, hydro- 
gen had passed through the pores of the platinum 
and entered into combination with the oxygen of 
the air within ; whilst at still higher temperatures 
the moist nitrogen became mixed with hydrogen. 
As the tube cooled, the same phenomena occurred 
in the inverse order, till, when the ordinary tem- 
perature had been regained, no diffusion of hydro- 
gen was perceptible, and unaltered air was collected 
from the platinum tube. Analogous results were 
obtained when a tube of soft cast steel was 
substituted for that of platinum, though the thick- 
ness of the steel tube was an eighth, or in some 
cases as much as a sixth of an inch. From these 
experiments one practical conclusion deducible is, 
that air-pyrometers, the bulbs of which are formed 
of iron or platinum, cannot be relied on when em- 
ployed for measuring elevated temperatures ; glazed 


porcelain, however, was found to confine the gases | 
completely. Curious as these results are, they are | 
but parenthetical in another series of more general | 
bearing, in which Deville has for some time been | 


engaged, viz., the phenomena of dissociation, as he 
has termed the partial decomposition which com- 


pound gases experience under the influence of a | 


temperature more or less elevated. A very striking 
result was obtained by the use of an apparatus 
similar to that employed in the experiments just 
described, but in which a brass or silvered tube was 
substituted for the platinum or iron tube. A rapid 
flow of water was maintained through the metallic 
tube, so that it was kept quite cool, whilst the outer 

orcelain tube was gradually raised to an intense 

eat as before. On transmitting a current of pure 
and dry carbonic oxide through the porcelain tube, 
the lower part of the surface of the cold metallic 
tube became covered with deposited carbon, whilst 
a portion of the carbonic oxide, by combining with 
the oxygen previously united with this carbon, 
became converted into carbonic anhydride. Sul- 
phurous anhydride was by similar treatment resolved 
into sulphur and sulphuric anhydride; and even 
hydrochloric acid was partially separated into hy- 
drogen and chlorine. These experiments are inti- 
mately connected with the attempts made to explain 
the cause of certain exceptions to Ampere’s law, 
that equal volumes of gases ov vapours contain the 
same number of molecules of cach. Chemists now 
generally assume that the molecule, both of simple 
and of compound bodies, forms two volumes of 
vapour, and consequently that the molecular weight 
of any substance corresponds with the number which 
represents twice its density when referred to the 
density of hydrogen, if this be taken as unity. But 
there are exceptions to this law: pentachloride of 
phosphorus, hydrochlorate of ammonia, hydriodate 
of phosphuretted hydrogen, and various other bodies, 
instead of forming two volumes when one molecule 
of each is converted into vapour, yield four volumes. 
In order to explain these anomalies, Kopp and 
Cannizzaro suppose that, at the temperature at 
which the vapour-densities of these compounds are 
observed, the bodies are temporarily decomposed, 
and, instead of forming one homogeneous vapour, 
are at the time of the observation really composed 
of a mixture of vapours. In certain cases this ex- 
planation is probably the true one; but its general 
acceptance has been disputed by Deville himself, 


though his results on dissociation seem, to cursory 
observation, to be in its favour; and it must be 
admitted that, up to the present time, the arguments 
and experiments which he has brought forward in 
opposition to the views of Kopp and Cannizzaro 
have not been satisfactorily answered. No sufficient 
proof, for example, has yet been adduced that the 
well-known anomalous cases of nitric oxide, chlorous 
anhydride, hydrosulphide of ammonium, cyanide 
of ammonium, and various other salts of ammonium 
and the volatile bases, are due to dissociation of 
their components. This subject is one, however, 
too intimately connected with the molecular theories 
at present under discussion to remain long in its 
actual state. New experiments and evidence will, 
no doubt, be forthcoming, which will throw further 
light upon the cause of these outstanding excep- 
tions.” 

‘On a New Form of Spectrum Apparatus as 
applied to the Microscope,’ by Mr. H. C. Sorsy. 

‘Notes on Compounds of Copper and Phos- 
phorus,’ by Mr. F. A. ABEL. 

‘On the Composition of a Marine Boiler Deposit,’ 
by Dr. A. VoELCKER. 

‘On Silicium in Iron,’ by Dr. T. Pureson. 

‘On the Sublimed Oligist of Vesuvius and its 
Artificial Production,’ by Dr. T. Px1pson. 

‘ A few Words on Sponges as a Source of Bromine 
and of Nitrogen,’ by Dr. T. Purpson. 
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THURSDAY. 


| The PrEsIDENT said—“‘Great have been the 
| advances made in geological science in the sixteen 
| years which have elapsed since our last meeting in 
Birmingham. The lowest sedimentary rocks, which, 
with most geologists, I considered to be azoic, or 
| void of life, simply because at that time nothing 
organic had been discovered in them, have, through 
the labours and discoveries of Sir William Logan 
and his associates in Canada, been found to con- 
tain a Zoophyte, which they termed Hozoon Cana- 
dense. But the rocks containing this fossil were 
named Laurentian by Logan long before that fossil 
was detected in them, and simply because they 
clearly underlie all the rocks of Cambrian and 
Silurian age. On the same principle of infraposi- 
tion, it was my good fortune to be able, in 1855, 
to point out the existence of these same ancient 
rocks on a large scale in the north-west Highlands 
of Scotland; and though I at first termed them 
Fundamental Gneiss, as soon as I heard of Logan’s 
discovery in North America I adopted his name 
of Laurentian. In our islands, however, nothing 
organic has been discovered as yet in these our 
British fundamental rocks, though they are truly 
of Laurentian age. For although it was supposed 
for a moment that the rocks of the Connemara dis- 
trict in the west of Ireland were also of that high 
antiquity, because it was said that they contained 
an Eozoon, I assert, from my own examination, 
as well as from information obtajned during a 
recent visit by Prof. Harkness, that the quartzose, 
gneissose, and calcareo-serpentinous strata of the 
Bins of Connemara, in which the supposed Eozoon 
was said to exist, are simply metamorphosed Lower 
Silurian strata. Prof. Harkness will explain this 
point to you, and will further, I believe, endeavour 
to convince you that there is no organic structure 
whatever in the serpentinous rock of Connemara. 
But, whatever may be the decision of microscop- 
ists, I must, as a geologist, declare that, inasmuch 
as zoophytes of a low order (Foraminifera) unques- 
tionably occur in Laurentian rocks, so it was by 
no means improbable that the same group of low 








animals, having, as far as we can detect, no anta- 


gonistic contemporaries, and having been, there. 
fore, free from any “ struggle for existence,” might 
have continued to be the inhabitants of sea-shores 
and cliffs during the long succeeding epoch. The 
mere presence of an Eozoon is therefore no proof 
whatever that the rock in which it occurred ig of 
the “ Fundamental” or “ Laurentian” age, that 
point being only capable of settlement by a clea 
infraposition of the rocks to well-known and clearly. 
defined Lower Paleozoic deposits, in the lowest of 
which, or the Cambrian of the Geological Survey, 
another form of low Zoophyte, and a few worm. 
tracks have, as yet, alone been detected. In a 
word, this discovery of a Foraminifer in the y 
lowest known deposit, instead of interfering with, 
sustains the truth of that doctrine which all m 
experience as a geologist has confirmed, that the 
lowest animals alone occur in the earliest zone of 
life, and this beginning was followed through long 
periods by creations of higher and higher animals 
successively. Thus, through the whole of the vastly 
long Lower Silurian period, so rich in all the lower 
classes of marine animals, whether Mollusks, Crug. 
taceans, or Zoophytes, no one has yet detected g 
vertebrated creature. Fishes first begin to appear 
in the latest Silurian deposit, from which time 
to the present day they have never ceased to 
prevail; and new forms of vertebrata, adapted to 
each succeeding period, have followed each other, 
Every geologist knows how, in the overlying Secon. 
dary and Tertiary formations, higher and higher 
grades of animals successively appear, and how the 
relics of man or his works have been detected in the 
youngest only of the Tertiary deposits, though cer. 
tainly at a period long anterior to all history. We 
now well know that human beings co-existed with 
quadrupeds which are extinct; and we also know 
that the physical configuration of the surface has 
undergone considerable changes since such primeval 
men lived. This subject, opened out in France by 
M. Boucher de Perthes, followed by some of his 
distinguished countrymen, has in our coun 
received much illustration at the hands of Prest- 
wich, Lyell, Falconer, Lubbock, Evans, and 
others, and is now a well-established doctrine, 
But the great feature at the other end of the geolo- 
gical series, to which I revert, is the uncontra- 
dicted fact, which has been passed over by many 
writers, or misrepresented by others, that there 
were enormously long periods, following that of 
the primeval zoophytic deposits, during which the 
seas, though abounding in all other orders of ani- 
mals, were not tenanted by fishes. As this is a 
fact which the researches, during thirty years, of 
many geologists, amidst the Lower Silurian rocks 
in all parts of the world, have been unable to inva- 
lidate, so it teaches us, in our appeal to the works 
of Nature, that there was a beginning as well as 
a progress of creation, and that those writers, 
however eminent, who have announced that fishes, 
mollusks, and other invertebrata appeared together, 
have asserted that which is positively at variance 
with the results of the researches of this century. 
I adhere to my long-cherished opinion as to the 
great intensity of power employed in the produc- 
tion of dislocations of the crust of the earth; and 
though I cannot subscribe to the doctrine that the 
ordinary action of deep seas remote from coasts 
can adequately explain the denudation of the 
old surface, even by invoking any amount of time, 
I recognize with pleasure the ability displayed by 
my able associates, Ramsay, Jukes, and Geikie, in 
sustaining views which are to a great extent 
opposed to my own in this great department of 
theoretical geology. Admiring the Huttonian 
theory, as derived from reasoning upon my native 
mountainous country Scotland, and fully admitting 
that on adequate inclines ice and water must, 
during long periods, have produced great denuda- 
tion of the rocks, I maintain that such reasoning is 
quite inadequate to explain the manifest proofs of 
convulsive agency which abound all over the crust 
of the earth, and even are to be seen in many of the 
mines in the very tract in which we are assembled. 
Thus, to bring such things to the mind’s eye of 
persons who are acquainted with this neigh- 
bourhood, I do not apprehend that those who 
have examined the tract of Coalbrook Dale 
will contend that the deep gorge in which the 
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xvern there flows has been eaten out by the 
oad of that river, the more so when the deep 
fissure is at once accounted for when we see the 
abrupt severance that has taken place between 
the rocks which occupy its opposite sides. In that 

rt of Shropshire the Severn has not worn away 
the rocks during the historic era, nor has it pro- 
duced a deeper channel, whilst in its lower parts 
it has only deposited silt and mud, and increased 
the extent of land on its banks. Then if we turn 
to the district in which we were last assembled, the 
valley at Bath is known to be the seat of one of 
those disturbances to which my eminent friend, 
Sir Charles Lyell, candidly applied the term 
“convulsion ”; the hot waters of that city having 
ever since flowed out of a deep-seated fissure, 
clearly marked by the strata on the one side of 
the valley having been upheaved to a height very 
different from that which they once occupied in 
connexion with those of the other side. When, 
indeed, we look to the lazy-flowing, mud-collect- 
ing Avon, which at Bath passes along that line 
of valley, how clearly do we see that it never 
scooped out its channel; still more, when we 
follow it to Bristol, and observe it passing 
through the deep gorge of mountain limestone at 
Clifton, every one must then be convinced that 
it never could have produced such an excavation. 
In fact, we know that, from the earliest periods 
of history, it has only accumulated mud, and has 
never worn away any portion of the hard rock. 
From such data I conclude that we cannot apply 
to flat regions, in which water has no abrading 
power, the same influence which it exerts in 
mountainous countries ; whilst we are also com- 
pelled to admit that the convulsive dislocations of 
former periods produced many of those gorges in 
which our present streams flow. To pass, indeed, 
from the environs of Bath and Bristol, and even 
from the less distant Coalbrook Dale, you have 
only to contemplate the tract which lies between 
Birmingham and Dudley, and endeavour to satisfy 
the mind as to the processes by which it has been 
planed down before the surface was covered by 
the Northern Drift; for the great dislocations 
which this tract has undergone, as proved by many 
subterraneous workings, must have left a highly 
irregular surface, which was so levelled by some 
very active causes as to obliterate the superficial 
irregularities corresponding with the interior dis- 
turbances. In short, what was this great power of 
denudation which took place in a tract where there 
are no mountains whence powerful streams de- 
scended, and in which there are no traces of fluvia- 
tile action ? Must we not in candour admit that 
such denudation is as difficult to account for as it 
is to explain by what possible gradual agency the 
vast interior of the valley of elevation of the 
Weald of Sussex and Kent, and that of the smaller 
valley of Woolhope in Herefordshire, have been so 
absolutely and entirely denuded of every fragment 
of the enormous masses of débris which must have 
encumbered these cavities, as derived from the 
tocks which once covered them? Placing no stint 
whatever on the time which geologists must invoke 
to satisfy their minds as to the countless ages 
which elapsed during the accumulations of sedi- 
ment, I reject as an assumption which is at variance 
with the numberless proofs of intense disturbance, 
that the mechanical disruptions of former periods, 
and the overthrow of entire formations, as seen in 
the Alps and many mountain chains, can be ac- 
counted for by any length of existing causes.” 

‘On some Ancient Drifts and Old River-Beds 
of Siluria,’ by the Rev. W. S. Symonps. 

‘On the Insulation of St. Michael’s Mount,’ by 
Mr. W. PENGELLY. 

‘On the Geology of Coalbrookdale,’ by the Rev. 
W. Porton. 

On the Extensive Deposits of White Clays and 
Sands in North Wales, antecedent to the Boulder 
Clay Drift,’ by Mr. G. Maw. 

‘On a Deposit near Lilleshall, Salop, containing 
recent Marine Shells,’ by Mr. C. J. Woopwarp. 

‘ Additional Observations on the Geology of the 
Lake Country,’ by Prof. Harkness and Mr. H. 
NICHOLSON. 
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THURSDAY. 

‘Report on Dredging in the Channel Islands, 
(Mollusca),’ by Mr. J. G. JE¥FREYS, 

‘Report of the Committee appointed to investi- 
gate the Marine Fauna of the Channel Islands, 
Part II.,’ by the Rev. A. M. Norman. 

‘Report on Dredging on the Coast of Aberdeen,’ 
by Mr. J. G. JEFFREYS. 

‘On the Identity of Origin of Starch and Chloro- 
phyll,’ by Dr. W. Hips. 

‘Notes on the Development of a Deep-Sea 
Sponge in a Marine Aquarium,’ by Mr. W. R. 
HucuHeEs. 

‘On the Turdus Migratorius,’ by the Rev. A. W. 
M‘Kay. 

‘On the Extraordinary Partiality shown by In- 
sects of the Genus Laverna for Plants of the Order 
Onagracee,’ by Mr. H. T. Stainton. 

‘Phosphorescence in Connexion with Storms and 
Disease,’ by Dr. T. Morrat.—Dr. Moffat stated 
that the results in this paper were deduced from 
observations extending over a period of four years. 
He showed by tables that the readings of the 
barometer were higher when phosphorus was non- 
luminous than during its luminous periods; that 
the degrees of temperature and humidity were 
lower during the former than the latter condition, 
and that it was seldom luminous during the preva- 
lence of the north wind. By similar tables he 
showed also that periods of phosphorescence inva- 
riably commenced with decreasing readings of the 
barometer, increasing temperature and humidity 
and the setting in of the south wind; and that they 
as invariably terminated with increasing readings 
of the barometer, decreasing temperature and 
humidity and the setting in of the north wind.— 
Dr. Moffat next gave tabulated results from ten 
years’ observations on ozone, and pointed out 
the remarkable coincidence which exists between 
periods of phosphorescence and ozone periods, and 
those of non-phosphorescence and no ozone. This 
connexion he showed to exist at a former Meeting 
of the Association. The atmospheric conditions 
of luminous and ozone periods, he remarked, were 
those of the Equatorial or sea wind, and 
those of non-luminous periods and no ozone were 
the conditions of the Polar or land wind. The 
author next showed the connexion which he 
believes to exist between the luminosity of phos- 
phorus and storms and gales by referring to a table 
in which the dates of 62 of the late Admiral 
FitzRoy’s cautionary telegrams were given. By 
this table it appeared that 83-0 per cent. of the 
telegrams were sent to different ports on days on 
which phosphorus was luminous, or that it became 
luminous at that per-centage within a mean period 
of 10 hours from the issuing of the telegram. And 
of 19 periods of luminosity, 100 per cent. com- 
menced within a mean time of 10 hours from the 
date of the telegram. In the same table the highest 
readings of the barometer on the days before the 
telegrams, and the lowest readings on the days 
after them were given; and also the quantity 
of ozone and the force of the wind on the days 
before and after them. The results showed that the 
mean of the readings of the barometer on the day 
before the telegrams was half an inch higher than 
that of the readings on the days after; and that the 
quantity of ozone and the force of the wind were 
doubled on the days after the telegrams. The 
setting in of these storms, Dr. Moffat observed, 
are accompanied by diseases of the nervous and 
vascular systems, and diarrhoea, often attended with 
vomiting and cramps in the limbs; and he showed 
by the table just referred to that 93°5 per cent. of 
the telegrams were accompanied by one or more 





of such diseases. The author stated, however, that 
that class of diseases often occurred when no tele- 
gram was sent out; but that as a rule they accom- 
panied similar atmospheric changes, which differed 
only in degree; observing, asarule, that if any 
of these diseases took place, the barometer readings 
would decrease, temperature would increase, ozone, 
if absent, would appear, and the wind, if in north 
points, would fall back upon south points, and 
would increase in force; and that if the barometer 
readings were below the mean, and the temperature 
above the mean of the season, a storm would follow. 
From a series of experiments which the author had 
performed, and which he explained, he satisfied 
himself that decreasing pressure and increasing 
temperature were favourable to phosphorescence 
of phosphorus, and consequently the development 
of ozone; and that increasing readings of the 
barometer and decreasing temperature were un- 
favourable to both. Revolving storms or cyclones, 
he said, possess these conditions—the warmer 
portion, with minimum of pressure, cirri and 
maximum of ozone, which is favourable to phos- 
phorescence, veering from south-east to north- 
west, by way of south and west, and the colder 
portion, with maximum of pressure and minimum 
of ozone, which is unfavourable to phospho- 
rescence, veering from north-west to south-east, 
by way of north and east. With regard to the 
cause of the diseases above named, Dr. Moffat is 
of opinion that they were the result of the retention 
of urea and other urinary solids in the blood, and 
diminished atmospheric pressure. The fact that the 
cutaneous transpiration and the evaporation from 
the surface of the lungs had an important influence 
upon health, he said, was admitted by all physi- 
cians. He showed, by tabulated results, obtained 
from a series of observations made with an instru- 
ment which he had constructed for ascertaining 
the amount of evaporation through human skin, 
that the minimum of urinary solids occurred with 
the maximum of evaporation through the skin, 
and vice versd, and that the quantities of both 
varied with variations in the atmosphere.—Dr. 
Moffat concluded his paper by observing that 
although storms are accompanied by some forms 
of disease, they are, nevertheless, highly beneficial 
in a sanitary sense ; for they not only ventilated 
cholera localities and fever-nests, but they carried 
with them a store of nature’s deodorizer and disin- 
fectant, ozone ; and stated that cholera was at once 
checked, and it disappeared with the settingin of the 
equatorial or ozoniferous current of the air. From 
this he had been led to use phosphorus, which, 
when in a luminous state, produces ozone, as a 
disinfectant, and he had used it as such for five 
years. He exhibited another table, showing the 
results of ten years’ observations, in which the 
connexion of the maximum of cases of choleraic 
diarrhcea with the minimum quantity of ozone was 
clearly demonstrated. 

The Rev. A. M. Norton said the paper of Dr. 
Moffat would be of much value, and he, for one, 
was glad that it had not been taken to the Chemical 
Section, to which it properly belonged, as he would 
then have been deprived of the pleasure of hearing 
it. He thought that it threw great light on the 
subject. He was inclined to think that animals 
were phosphorescent only under certain conditions 
of the atmosphere ; and he believed that if it were 
so, an explanation would be given of the cause of 
certain animals being considered phosphorescent 
by some persons, and not so by others.—Dr. 
Morrat said that the question had now entered 
on a new phase, and was not yet sufficiently 
matured ; but his belief was that phosphorescence 
had much to do with the production of atmospheric 
ozone, if it was not really its source ; and that if 
phosphorus vapour possessed the property of ren- 
dering iron magnetic, as he believes it does, the 
phosphorescence of the ocean, the development of 
ozone, and the disturbance of magnets during 
storms could be accounted for. 
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W. H. Kelburne King, W. H. Lightbody, Prof. Macdonald, 
J. R. Milner, H. Power, Dr. Ransom, B. W. Rich- 


Prof. Parkes, 
ardson, E. Waters. 
THURSDAY. 
The President gave his opening Address. 
‘On the Effects of Scanty and Deficient Food,’ 
by Dr. J. Davy. 
‘On Life,’ by Dr. L. S. BEALE. 


On the Formation of Pus in Reference to the | 


Fallacious Doctrine of Cell Pathology,’ by Dr. J. 
H. Benner. 
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Scott, J. Sidney Smith, Rev. H. B. Tristram, E. B. Tylor, Dr. 
A. Vambéry (Hungary), A. R. Wallace, C. White, J. 8. Wright. 


THURSDAY. 





A. Carter, R. Dunn, M. Foster, R. Garner, | 


cataract of the Zambesi, and exhibit plans and 
drawings explanatory of the curious formation of 
the falls. With regard to America, they would have 


| an interesting paper on the subject of North Polar 
exploration, from Mr. C. R. Markham, giving the 


latest information respecting expeditions to the 
North Polar region. They would hear also an 
extract from a letter relating to the exploring 
expedition recently fitted out by Mr. Grinnell, the 
celebrated American merchant. This expedition is 
commanded by Capt. Hall, and is intended to 


| search for further remains of the Franklin expedi- 


miral Sir E. Belcher, C. | 
K 0" gh : 


The PRESIDENT opened the business of the Sec- | 


tion with a brief review of the principal subjects 
of Geographical interest which would be brought 
orward, or which had come to notice since the 
Anniversary Address of the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society had been published in June 
last. He was sorry that the Meeting would not be 
gratified by the presence of any of those geogra- 


phical celebrities who in the former year had at- | 


tended the Meeting of the Association. Mr. Baker, 
the famous discoverer of the duplicate source of 
the Nile, had not yet arrived in England, although 
daily expected, and Dr. Livingstone had recently 
left on his new mission to explore the country 
between the two great African lakes, Nyassa and 
Tanganyika. They would be compensated, however, 
to some extent by the presence of the Hungarian 
Dervish, M. Vambéry, who had travelled, as they 
were aware, disguised as a mendicant, through 
portions of Central Asia which had never before 
been visited by a European, and he would con- 
tribute an original paper on the principal subject 
which had engaged his attention, namely, the 
origin of the Hungarian race. He would also give 
an account of an excursion to Bokhara, a city of 
great celebrity in the centre of Asia, and at the 
present time the focus of matters of great interest, 
connected with the gradual conquest of the valley 
of the Jaxartes by the Russians. They would also 
have brought before them papers on the very 
interesting subject which now occupied a large 
share of public attention—the Exploration of Pales- 
tine. They would hear some account of Capt. 
Wilson’s services, and Mr. Grove, the Secretary 
to the Palestine Exploration Fund, would acquaint 
them with the objects and prospects of the society. 


| must always 


tion. There was one other paper which he con- 
sidered, as far as geographical information was 
concerned, to be the most important that would be 
submitted to the meeting. This was from the pen 
of an English gentleman, Mr. W. Chandless, and 
detailed the route of a journey he had just per- 
formed along the whole course of the river Purus, 
one of the most important and least known tribu- 
taries of the Amazons, which he had explored and 
carefully mapped for a distance of 1,870 miles. 
There was one item of information with regard to 
Australian exploration which he was glad to com- 
municate to the meeting. This was, that the South 
Australian Government had very recently, and 
through the representations of the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society, voted an additional 
1,000/. to Mr. Macdouall Stuart, the first explorer 
who had crossed the Australian continent. Other 
papers would be read of considerable interest con- 
nected with Alpine ascents, one of them by Mr. E. 
Whymper, with whose name all would be well 
acquainted. The numerous papers on anthropolo- 
gical and ethnological subjects he would not attempt 
to particularize, but many of them would be found 
of very great interest. 

‘Report of the Results of Surveys relating to 
the Water Supply of Jerusalem,’ by Capt. T. 
M‘NEILL and Capt. Wiison, R.E.—This was an 
elaborate Report to the Syrian Improvement Com- 
mittee, by the engineers employed, of their surveys 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, with a view to 
improve the water supply of the city, and was intro- 
duced, with additional remarks, by Dr. T. Hodgkin. 
The survey was undertaken in the autumn of 1864. 
The question of the water supply of Jerusalem had 
been, from an early period, of much interest, the 
more so on account of the natural difficulties which 
attended the subject. Looking at the remains of 
ancient works, there is nothing to indicate that 
Jerusalem ever had a large supply of water brought 
from a distance. The fact of the skill shown 
in procuring and conveying the small quantity 
of water by the conduits to the town, and in 
the construction of reservoirs for catching the 
surface water, shows that this necessary element 
have been scarce. The chief 


| supply must have consisted of rain water collected 


Africa was another subject which had, as they were | 


aware, occupied the attention of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society and the public for a long series of 
years. The splendour of the last meeting was 
dimmed by the melancholy loss of Capt. Speke. 
On the present occasion they had no Nile explorer 


present in person ; but he hoped to hear the ac- | 


complished President of the Geological Section in 
person read some letters which he had received 
from Mr. Baker, dated from Khartum, giving 
details of the last great discovery. Sir Roderick 


Murchison had also received, during the last few | 


days, through the Foreign Office, information from | around Jerusalem consists principally of the steep 


another eminent explorer, Baron von der Decken. 
This enterprising African traveller had at length 


the East African rivers to the north of that place, 


Nile basin. The Baron started on the 15th of June 
with his two steam-vessels, convoyed by H.M.S. 
Lyra. It is his intention to attempt, in the first 
instance, to enter the river near Toola, and in case 
thatrivershould be tooshallow to receive his vessels, 
he would revert to his original plan and ascend the 
Jub river, the bar of which could only be passed 
at one period of the year. Mr. Thomas Baines, the 
artist- traveller in the interior of Southern Africa, 
would read a descriptive paper on the great 


| 


the | | the east. 
in his attempt to reach the eastern part of the | 


within the town and stored in tanks, as in the 
present day. Jerusalem is about 2,700 feet 
above the Mediterranean, and 4,000 above the 
Dead Sea, and is placed pretty nearly on the crest 
of the hills which define the watershed of the 
country. The road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem 
on the south, and to Bireh on the north, roughly 
marks this line. The road to Bireh rises from 
Jerusalem, Bireh being about 300 feet above the 
city. The country north of Bireh maintains its 
elevation for some distance ; but here, as in nearly 
all cases, the country is cut up by valleys, which 
form a very peculiar feature, influencing not only 
the landscape but the water question. The district 


sides of valleys which twist and. encircle each 


; | other, their general direction being towards the 
departed from Zanzibar on his journey up some of | 


Mediterranean on the west, and the Dead Sea on 
The valleys are deep, the sides rocky and 
bare of soil, which appears to have been carried to 
the valley-bottoms by the winter rains, and the 
soil absorbs the rain, instead of allowing it to run 
over thesurface. The cause of the present sterility 
of the district is the destruction, by neglect, of the 
artificial terraces which probably existed formerly, 
and which, by retaining the soil on the steep slopes, 
led to the ancient fertility of the country. The 
entire absence of streams of water in the valleys 
leads to the belief that there exist subterranean 
water courses. ‘The Brook Kedron is crossed by an 











arch nine feet wide. In some years, 
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all flows under the arch. After three or Asay ere) : 
rain, it will run on the surface for a few hours, 9 a su 
or 3 feet deep, but ceases to flow in one or te por tend 
hours after the rain abates ; if, however, he ~ ople: 
rain continues with little interruption for ten the ann 
the stream will flow on for two or three days af pod ‘ 
the rain has stop The depth of the soil jg a hp 
the valley-bottoms is probably very great ; in the aed anc 
valley of Urtas it was found to be more than jrighghik-. 
20 feet. The valleys are, consequently, very il] “" j 
adapted for reservoirs of water, although the rain. a" In 
fall is amply sufficient. The nearest approach to sopeak 
a good site is the Wady-el-Byar, on the road be the society 
tween Jerusalem and Hebron. The authors found Sir Jow! 
no trace of ancient irrigation works ; the Pools off sortanct 
Solomon would only water 65 acres for six months on cultir 
in the year, at the moderate depth of 2 feet, spread > so 
over the area watered. Near Nablds, and at othe wished to | 
distant places, there are large streams of perennial highly nec 
water flowing out of the rock ; these might (at afl of opinion 
very considerable cost) be carried round the slopes Jewish ret 
of the hills and conveyed from valley to y; in retired 
for irrigation purposes. The ancient reservoirs for} ‘Qn the 
rain water, of which there are many, are in af pgry. 
ruinous state, except the upper Pool of Gihon and «Letter 
Hezekiah’s Pool. The former is 315 feet long, Nyanza, f 
208 feet wide, and 20 feet deep, and holds about ff chison.’— 
8,000,000 gallons, which, allowing 2,000,000 for already be 
evaporation, gives 6,000,000 as the annual avail. the writer 
able supply of the pool. Hezekiah’s Pool holds african la 
about 4,000,000 gallons. Careful measurements bad been 
and details of construction of the various reservoirs J My, Baker 
are given by the authors, with suggestions for was on th: 
their repair ; their total capacity would then be §f yi@ Souak: 
44,147,000 gallons. Deduction would, however, Sir R. 1 
have to be made for evaporation, which, calculating ] ParstpEN 
the probable amount of annual evaporation in this § of Mr. Ba 
dry climate, with its mean temperature of 6269 5 strong 
degrees at 60 inches, would be 8,881,562 gallons. § (apt. Spe 
In the temperate zone, with a mean temperatureof §f giticized 
52} degrees, the annual evaporation has been found ff that the fi 
to be between 36 and 37 inches. On the coast of Bf or the 1’ 
South America (north latitude 10° 30’), with af pmained 
mean temperature of 81°86 degrees, it was ascer# ‘On tl 
tained to be more than 100 inches annually. PELLy.— 

‘On the Exploration of the Holy Land, as pro- ff lying bet 
posed by the Palestine Exploration Fund,’ by Mr. § grand th 
G. Grove.—The author said, notwithstanding the J js Comor¢ 
numerous books of travel that had been published length, wi 
respecting Palestine, we were still in great igno- § Nearest 
rance with regard to all that concerned the life of § Mohilla, 1 








the people. No work has been written in this 
country similar to that of Mr. Lane on the Modem 
Egyptians. It had been said that if the Lower 
Nile valley and its inhabitants were now swept 
away, we should still have preserved to us a com- 
plete picture of the nations which have peopled it, 
in this exhaustive work. Now, what had’ been 
done for Egypt it behoved us to endeavour to do 
for the Holy Land. We knew nothing of the 
treasures of ancient Egypt until they were 
commenced to be dug up by Belzoni. The 
explorations of Sir Henry Rawlinson and Mr. 
Layard had, in the same manner, disclosed 
the remains and led to much of our knowledge 
respecting the great nations which peopled the 
plains of the Euphrates and Tigris. The same still 
remained to be done in Palestine. There must be 
a vast amount of treasures in arms, coins, weapons 
and utensils still buried in the soil, which would 
throw great light on the domestic life of the Jews. 
The soil of Palestine was virgin ; there had not yet 
been a spade put into the mounds of ruins which 
existed in that country. There were great difficul- 
ties to be surmounted in the way of carrying out 
these explorations, the chief one being the diffi- 
culty which had hitherto existed of travellers being 
able to remain long enough in the country. 

sides, it was in the unfrequented districts that the 
Exploration Society was most desirous of penetrat- 
ing, and in these places travellers especially quali- 
fied, and having the means of remaining long, are 
required, to pursue continued investigations. One 
most cogent reason for undertaking the exploration 
was furnished by the fact, that the ancient traces 
were fast passing away, and the native customs 
of the people disappearing before the advance of 
Western civilization. There was a curious orgie, 
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' jonbtless one of those practised formerly by the 


sests of Baal, which had almost fallen into dis- 
and such customs as this, if now investigated, 
would tend to throw great light on the customs of 
the people. Much also still remained to be done in 
the geography of the land. As an instance of the 
gonfusion which still exists in the orthography of 
places, he would mention the fact of a place being 
yamed in one map Embarrey, and in another Mu- 
prighghik. The sites of many of the most celebrated 
jaces in Holy Writ were yet matters of uncer- 
tainty. In short, it was a systematic, leisurely, and 
thorough investigation of the Holy Land which 
the society proposed to themselves to undertake. 

Sir JouN BowriNG made a few remarks on the 
importance of the travellers employed by the so- 
ciety cultivating the confidence of the people, and 
making some concession to their prejudices if they 
wished to do much. He thought the new society 
highly necessary.—The Rev. H. B. TrisTRAM was 
of opinion that the society would find ancient 
Jewish remains with less facility in Jerusalem than 
inretired country places. 

‘On the Seychelle Islands,’ by Lieut.-Col. Lzw1s 

LLY. 
hatin on the Discovery of Lake Albert 
Nyanza, from Mr. 8. W. Baker to Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison.’—These letters, the contents of which have 
already been published, contained a description by 
the writer of his discovery of the great central 
African lake (Luta Nzigé), the existence of which 
had been previously pointed out by Capt. Speke. 
Mr. Baker, at the date of the last letter (June 21), 
was on the point of leaving Khartum for England, 
vid Souakim and the Red Sea. 

Sir R. I. Murcurson, Mr. F. Gatron and the 
PRESIDENT, made some remarks on the subject 
of Mr. Baker’s discovery, agreeing in its supplying 
s strong confirmation of the truth of a part of 
Capt. Speke’s map, which had been most severely 
criticized. The President reminded the Meeting 
that the fact of the exit from the lake of the Nile 
(or the river which flowed past Gondokoro) still 
remained to be settled by direct observation. 

‘On the Comoro Islands,’ by Lieut.-Col. L. 
Petty.—The Comoros are a group of four islands 
lying between the northern extremity of Madagas- 
arand the East African coast. The most northerly 
isComoro proper, an island about thirty miles in 
length, with an average breadth of about ten miles. 
Nearest to this, and a little further south, is 
Mohilla, the smallest of the four. Johanna, lying 
south-east of Mohilla, and distant from it some 
thirty miles, is the second in respect of extent; 
and Mayotte, thirty miles south-east of Johanna, 
third. In the year 1841 the French established them- 
slves on the little island of Zaondzi, near Mayotte, 
gaining their position by espousing the cause of 
me of the contending chiefs, on the condition of 
his ceding Zaondzi to them. It is now fortified and 
furnished with an arsenal, and it was at one time 
flanned to make Mayotte a military and naval 
position of the first class; but the plans seem to 
have been discarded since the revolution of 1848, 
Mayotte has reef-locked anchorages extending 
over a length of more than thirty miles; communi- 
cation is kept up with Bourbon by means of a small 
steam schooner of war, and Col. Pelly found some 
thousand tons of coal, besides patent fuel, stored at 
Taondzi. The staple product of Mayotte is sugar; 
ff well cultivated, the island might export from 
15,000 to 20,000 tons per annum; but there is 
agreat scarcity of labour ; the population is stated to 
number about 7,000 souls. The island of Johanna 
sa sultanat, without any direct relation with the 
dther islands, the present chief being named Abdul- 
lah, the descendant of a family which has ruled 
the island for the last century. Johanna contains 
‘population of 12,000, including aborigines, half- 
tastes, slaves and foreigners. A lingua franca, 
alled the Johanna language, is current, but Ki- 
mahili is also spoken; the Arabic character is used 
N writing, no matter what the language may be, 
even if English. The people profess the Mohamme- 

religion, and are apparently quite free from 
the vice of drunkenness. The climate is salubrious, 
®a breezes and frequent showers tempering the 
heat. The soil is composed of the detritus of 
volcanic rocks and humus. Coffee thrives excel- 
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lently, and will probably form ultimately bcd 
staple product of the island. The trade of Johanna 
is at present not large, the total value of the past 
year’s (1860) imports being about 4,500/., and it 
is carried on chiefly with Zanzibar and the French 
settlements at Mayotte and Madagascar. Mohilla 
is governed by a queen related to the royal family 
of Mad . The island has a population of 
about 4,000 souls. Of all the Comoro group Comoro 
proper is the most remarkable for the magnificence 
and wildness of its scenery. From its surface 
rises an active volcano, 8,000 feet in height, which 
frequently vomits forth streams of lava, which 
flood its flanks and form new promontories and 
islands in the surrounding ocean. When the Eng- 
lish consul, Mr. Sunley, visited the jsland after an 
absence of four years, he found: a lava reef three- 
quarters of a mile in length jutting out near his 
old landing-place and perplexing his topography. 
The principal town is Maroni, but the island is 
partitioned among many chieftains, who are jealous 
of their land and water holdings. 

Mr. J. CRAWFURD said one of the most curious 
circumstances connected with the two groups of 
islands described by Col. Pelly was that one (the 
Seychelles), when first discovered, was destitute of 
human inhabitants, whilst the Comoros were well 
peopled. Extremely little, however, was known 
concerning the aborigines of the Comoro islands, and 
they had been for several centuries dominated by 
immigrant Arabs. 

‘On the Origin of the Hungarians,’ by Dr. A. 
VAmBéry.—The author’s arguments for the Turco- 
Tartar rather than Finnish derivation of the Hun- 
garian nation were drawn from history, ethnology, 
and philology, but chiefly the latter, into which 
he entered in some detail. He had found the 
Hungarian and Turco-Tartar languages so closely 
connected, both in their grammatical forms and 
vocabulary, that he could come to no other con- 
clusion than that the Hungarians had migrated, 
at a remote period, from the western parts of 
Central Asia. 

The PRESIDENT said it was an historical fact, 
admitting of no dispute, that the Hungarians 
migrated from the banks of the Volga to their 
present seat in Europe ; but there was little doubt 
that their residence on the Volga was only one 
stage of a longer migration. He was inclined to 
believe that they were rather of Finnish than 
Turco-Tartar origin, and that they came from the 
region north of the Altai, in Siberia. The very 
remarkable analogies which Dr. Vambéry had 
discovered between the languages he had investi- 
gated, went far to change his (the President's) 
views ; he had hitherte thought that the words 
common to Hungarian and Tartar had been de- 
rived by the Hungarians from the Turks, through 
the modern intercourse between the two nations. 

‘ Ethnology of the Hindt-Chinese Nations,’ by 
Col. PHAYRE. 

‘Shores of the Persian Gulf,’ ‘by Lieut.-Col. L. 
PELLY. 

‘ Notes on Formosa,’ by Mr. R. SwinHoE. 
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J. M‘Clelland, T. De Meschin, Dr. Orpen, C. Rateliff, A. Ry- 
land, S. Timmins, E. Vivian, R. Wilkinson, J. Yates. 


THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT said :—‘ Let me say a word as 
to the right application of the statistical method. 
To use figures rightly, assuming that they are accu- 
rate in themselves, is not so easy a matter as it is 
apt to appear. There are various fallacies into 
which unpractised statisticians fall, one or two of 
which may be worth noting. One, perhaps the 
commonest, arises from the use of too narrow a 
basis for calculation. To explain my meaning: 
given, a certain class of men between certain ages, 
as soldiers, agricultural labourers, citizens, and the 
like, the aggregate life among 10,000, or even 
among 1,000 of them, will be practically a fixed 
quantity—you can determine it beforehand, but 





the length of any single life is of course uncertain ; 


and if so few as 10, 20, or even 100 lives are taken, 
the element of chance, or what we call chance, is 
not sufficiently excluded, and a single exceptional 
case affects the general result. Another error, less 
easy to detect, arises from not taking into account 
all the cases which affect the result. Thus, sup- 
posing that the question is, the effect produced by 
reduction of a tax in increasing consumption of the 
article taxed, it is a natural but a very obvious mis- 
take to argue post hoc ergo propter hoc—to speak 
of that augmented consumption as arising solely 
from the reduction of duty which preceded it, 
ignoring other causes, such as_ general prosperity, 
and consequent augmentation of the consuming 
power, cheapening the means of transport, or 
lowering of the actual cost of production, by me- 
chanical improvements or otherwise, of the article 
consumed. Or, to take an illustration from a dif- 
ferent class of subjects: Suppose it is desired to 
ascertain the average mortality of a certain class, 
that for this purpose we take the mortality in that 
class during a certain number of years, and that 
during one of those years an epidemic of a destruc- 
tive character has prevailed. You of course strike 
out that year from the series, as widely affecting 
the average. But if you stop there your calculation 
is again vitiated, though in a different manner ; for 
it will almost always happen that an epidemic 
sweeps away a larger proportion of unhealthy than 
of healthy lives; and so the years succeeding, their: 
mortality having been, so to speak, anticipated, 
are above that true average in point of health, and 
do not form a fair basis for a permanent calcula- 
tion. Another and still more remarkable example 
is the existence of am hospital or sanitarium in an 
otherwise healthy locality. Unless that be allowed 
for, it is clear that the place in question will be 
credited with many deaths which are not due to it 
—nay, this absurdity follows, that the more the. 
spot is resorted to by invalids (Madeira would be 
a case in point) on account of its very healthiness, 
the higher its apparent mortality becomes. This 
last example is not without its practical import- 
ance, especially in cases of military mortality. It 
is obvious that by a system of discharging at once, 
or offering inducements for the retirement of men 
who are likely to become invalids, a fictitious ap- 
pearance of healthiness in a camp or army may be 
produced, the diseases which arise there not being 
suffered to work out their natural result, and their 
existence, or rather the existence of causes predis- 
posing to them, being thus effectually concealed. 
A third source of error, perhaps less material, but 
still worth notice, is that of confounding in one 
class facts not identical. For instance, the average 
death-rate of England is easily ascertained ; but if 
you wish to apply that practically to a particular 
place or class, you must not take the figures as 
they stand. The death-rate of towns is not that 
of rural districts—the mortality of infants, &c. 
generally exceeds that of adults—the term of life 
is shorter in the labouring than in the well-to-do 
classes. Age, class, locality, must be separately 
determined before you can arrive at even an ap- 
proximately accurate conclusion. The figures which 
serve for all collectively, precisely because they do 
so serve are illusory if applied to any one of these 
in particular. I mention such possible mistakes in 
order to show how utterly wide of the mark is that 
idea, that to work by and make statistical calcu- 
lations is a merely mechanical function, needing no 
ability beyond that of a careful clerk. They require 
common sense and vigilance against errors, like 
every other method of inquiry. Figures do not, 
indeed, deceive you; but if you put them to a use 
they are not meant for, they will let you deceive 
yourself. I suppose it is hardly necessary to remind 
you of the uses of the statistical method as applied 
to national affairs. Ifa man in private life finds 
his money going too fast, and wants to retrench, 
the first thing he does is to say, ‘I must keep 
regular accounts.’ So individuals keep diaries of 
particular matters in which they feel interested— 
not trusting to vague recollections, but setting 
down their notes day by day. Every person of 
observant habits, or engaged in any pursuit which 
requires accuracy, is in some sense a statistician. 
And it is hardly possible to overrate the value of 
figures, partly as checking the universal tendency 
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to exaggeration—not wilful, but a kind of mental 
illusion, which operates whenever we are deeply 
interested,—partly as giving definiteness and pre- 
cision to ideas which would otherwise remain float- 
ing in our minds in a vague and, therefore, compa- 
ratively useless form. For instance, to say generally 
that a given trade or employment—that of a 
grinder or of a soldier in the tropics—is unhealthy, 
conveys a very faint impression, and affects our 
feelings but slightly. But put it in this way, that 
the average length of life in some occupations is 
shorter by ten or fifteen years than that of an ordi- 
nary labourer, and not only habitual calculators, 
but that man himself, however ignorant or thought- 
less he may be, is able clearly to realize the sacri- 
fice he is making by going into that business. So 
with regard to questions of drainage, of ventilation, 
of food, of the use or abuse of strong drinks, it is 
the statistical test, employed on a large scale, which 
alone can be conclusive. I say on a large scale, 
for it is of the very essence of statistical inquiry 
that by dealing with masses it eliminates individual 

uliarities. We reason back from the mass to the 
individual ; the unit of the statistician, his typical 


| its relation to property—there are very few to| mated. Few people were aware of th 





which the principle of insurance may not be applied. | 
Now, what does insurance mean? Itis the opposite 

of gambling. The gambler, desiring to gain some- 

thing that is not his, risks in return something of 

that which he actually possesses. The insurer, | 
seeking to preserve that which he has, submits to | 
a certain small fixed deduction, and thereby pre- | 
cludes the occurrence of a much larger possible | 
loss. The one purposely increases the hazards of | 
life, the other purposely diminishes them. Now, if | 
as I believe to be indisputable, a sense of security 

is one of the first requisites both for material | 
improvement and moral development, whatever | 
creates or strengthens that sense of security is an 

element of human progress; and when a proprietor | 
has guaranteed’ himself according to the nature of 
his property against fire, against shipwreck, against | 
loss of stock by disease, or of loss by storm; still | 
more, when the man who lives by his industry has | 
secured himself, not indeed against premature | 
death, but against that which to such persons | 
having families is the sharpest pang of premature | 
death, the dread of leaving unprovided for those | 


or representative man, is the average man of many | whose existence is bound up with his own, it is | 


thousands. We are familiar with the effect on 
public health of the establishment of sanitary sta- 
tistics. Let me point out one or two more instances 
in which figures form a part, and a very important 
part, of the diary of our national life. Take the 
Post Office returns, showing an increase of the 
correspondence as compared with the past, and the 
difference which exists at the present day in the 
amount of letter-carrying between one part of the 


of Ireland and that of London. Take the Regis- 
trar-General’s returns of marriages, and note how 
the number of these, relatively to the population, 
rises or falls as the material condition of the masses 
is for the time better or worse. Take the annual 
publications and the Customs and Excise depart- 
ments. Take a census abstract of the occupations 
of the people. Take our criminal statistics—a com- 
paratively new department, 
admitting of much improvement. 


| 





| practice of insurance has conferred and will confer 
country and another—say between the population 





and probably still | 
You may read | 


in these collectively the social and economical his- | 


tory of the age in which we live. And note every- 
where the absence of mere chance. We speak of 
chance—it is a word we must use for convenience 
sake; but we really mean by it, not that the result 
of the thing discussed is in itself uncertain, but that 
some or all of the determining causes of such results 
are to us unknown. We imply, not the absence of 
a law, but inevitable ignorance on our part of what 
the law is. When you find uniformity, or some- 
thing which closely approximates to uniformity, as 
in the number of letters yearly posted without 
addresses—in the number of widows and widowers 
who marry—or in the number of detected offences 
of the same nature committed within the year— 
it is impossible not to be impressed, however trifling 
may be the illustration of them, with the perma- 
nence and steadiness of the laws which regulate 
our existence. Now, is there any use in knowing 
that? I think there is. In the first place, no 
knowledge that bears upon human life is useless, 
even though we do not at the moment see 
the practical application to which we can put it. 
A discovery always turns to account in some way. 
The most important mechanical inventions owe 
their origin to purely mathematical theories which 
the authors of them never dreamt of so applying. 
In the next place, it is only by observing men in 
masses, and with the aid of all such helps to accu- 
Tracy as we can command, that we can fairly appre- 
ciate the influence of general causes, whether 
material or moral, on individuals. Take a town in 
which a thoroughly good system of drainage has 
been established: you want to learn what has been 
the effect of that system on health. Question each 
person or each family separately, you will probably 
get very conflicting and dubious testimony. But 
register the deaths and causes of death, compare 
them with what they were before, and with similar 
returns in other places, and the decrease will give 
you at once a measure of what has been effected. 
And, lastly, of that large class of human evils 
which are reparable as well as preventible—evils 


affecting not life but property—or affecting life in| importance of which could scarcely be over-esti- 





difficult to estimate by any tests of results that | 
can be shown on paper the amount of good which 
is practically effected ; for that gain must be measured, 
not by the number of persons actually rescued from 
distress, but by the infinitely greater number 
saved from the apprehension of distress—the fear 
being often as bad as the thing feared. It is not 
easy to overrate the benefit which the modern 


upon mankind. And why, in opening this Statistical 
Section, do I refer to it? Because it is a practice 
founded in its very nature on statistical inquiries, 
and which, without such inquiries, could never 
have existed.” 

‘On the Municipal Expenditure of the Borough 





of Birmingham,’ by Mr. T. Avery. 

‘On the Vital Statistics of Birmingham,’ by 
Mr. W. L. SarGant. 

Reports on Local Industries (First Group): | 
‘Die Sinking, by Mr. G. Heaton; ‘ Button 
Manufacture,’ by Mr. J. P. TURNER. 

‘On the Division of Labour,’ by Mr. W. B. 
ADAMS, 
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THURSDAY. 

The PrEsIDENT (Sir W. G. Armstrong) opened 
the business of the Section by the delivery of an 
Address, in which, after adverting to the papers 
on interesting and important subjects likely to come 
before the Section, he said with reference to Mr. 
Levick’s coal-cutting machine that although it might 
be a matter of regret with some persons that the 
application of machinery to coal cutting and other 
similar purposes would operate to deprive labourers 
of their employment, it must be admitted that 
whatever tended to economize human labour in the 
dark and dangerous recesses of a coal-mine must 
be a benefit to the community ; moreover, all expe- 
rience had shown that although labour may be 
diverted in its channels by the introduction of 
machinery, the aggregate amount of employment 
suffered no diminution, but, on the contrary, 
seemed to increase. He regretted to observe that 
there was no paper coming before them on the 
progress which had been made in puddling by 
machinery : but he trusted that when another year 
had passed away, the President of this Section 
would have occasion to notice the attainment of 
complete success in that desirable object. He 
adverted to the growing importance of Bessemer 
steel, and its rapidly extending sphere of usefulness. 
The paper promised upon Mr. Siemens’s regenera- 
tive furnace would bring forward a subject, the 
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waste of heat which takes place in at toe = 
where it is requisite to communicate a high tem. 
perature to any material. If, for example, a mage, 
of material is to be heated to a temperature of 
2,000° by flame of a temperature of 3,000°, it i 
plain that the heating gases must, in the ordi 
furnaces, escape at a temperature equal to that of 
the material, and thus carry off with them a heat 
which will, when the maximum temperature jg 
attained, amount to two-thirds of the whole heat 
and combustion. The regenerative furnace arrest, 
a large proportion of this fugitive heat, and adds 
it to the gaseous fuel which supports the combyg. 
tion of the furnace. Wastefulness must always be 
deprecated in mechanical processes, but considerin 
how much the greatness of this country is dependent 
upon her resources of mineral fuel, and with 
what prodigality we are now drawing upon thege 
resources, any wholesale wastefulness demands 
especial reprobation, and renders the introduction 
of more economical methods of consumption 
matter of national importance. The regenerative 
gas furnace not only prevents waste of fuel, but 
it also prevents smoke. Smoke may be altogether 
prevented, and is, in fact, inexcusable in the cage 
of ordinary steam-boiler furnaces ; but in his, Sir 
W. Armstrong’s opinion, no means had yet been 
introduced by which its prevention could be effected 
in manufacturing furnaces heated directly by coal, 
If gas were substituted for coal, and the regenera. 
tive principle applied, the nuisance and disfigure. 
ment occasioned by smoke would be entirely 
avoided in nearly all manufacturing processes. 

Sir W.G. ARMsTRONG then read a paper ‘On Chain 
Proving.’—The paper consisted of a description of 
the principles involved in the apparatus for testing 
cables, recently established at Birkenhead by the 
Mersey Harbour Trustees, the construction of which 
was intrusted to the engineering firm of which Sir 
William is a member. The hydraulic press, he 
said, had been for many years the appliance uni- 
versally employed for exerting the testing strain, 
and nothing could be better fitted for the purpose; 
but the method for determining the amount of the 
strain had been extremely imperfect. Most com- 
monly, the strain had been estimated by the indi- 
cations of a mitre valve pressed down by a lever 
and weight. This mode of indication, Sir William 
said, was highly delusive; and he pointed out the 
advantage of substituting a packed, loaded plunger 
for the loaded valve. The packing, he said, should 
consist of cup leather, and the friction should vary 
directly as the pressure. When a chain broke in 


| the test, it was desirable to show not only that it 


failed to bear the full test strain, but also what was 
the amount of strain exerted at the moment of 
fracture. Various indicators on the principle of 
those commonly used for steam-pressure had been 
used in the Birkenhead machine for this purpose, 
with unsatisfactory results. The pendulum indicator 
had since been brought into general use. In this 
indicator the pressure upon the indicating plunger 
was exhibited by the travel of a pendulum through 
a graduated arc. The movement was communicated 
from the plunger to the pendulum through the 
medium of a compound lever. When a chain broke 
the pendulum fell back until stopped by a ratchet, 
but left a marker at the exact point on the scale 
attained by the pendulum. Having spoken of the 
effect,of friction on the results indicated, the paper 
proceeded to say that in the arrangement of 
public chain-testing establishment, it was desirable 
that the apparatus for the various operations should 
be placed in such succession as would allow the 
chains to move from process to process without any 
retrogression. The paper then proceeded to a de- 
scription of the Birkenhead establishment, in which 
the machines are adapted to cable lengths of fifteen 
fathoms,—the Board of Trade having recently fixed 
upon that length as the limit of length of chain to 
be tested at one time. Sir William approved of this 
restriction as to length; and, having pointed out 
the objections to testing chains in greater lengths, 
he gave his opinion in favour of the action of the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. E. A. Cowper gave a description of ‘A 
New Cotton Gin, for separating the Fibre from 
the Seed,’ invented by him.—The paper opened by 
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‘ng that, though undoubtedly the fibre could 
ager off the cant by the finger and thumb in 
the best possible manner (and no doubt was so 
en off in olden times), that was a process so 
slow, that a man could do no more work than one 
und weight of cotton per day. It then proceeded 
4 describe the machines now in use, and the 
objections against them. The new gin introduced 
to notice by the paper acted on an entirely new 
inciple, that of nipping fast hold of the cotton 
pre close up to the seed, just as it might be taken 
fast hold of by a person’s finger and thumb, and 
whilst the fibre was so held and protected, the 
seed was pushed away, so as to detach it from the 
fibre. Thus the fibre could not be broken, rubbed, 
or injured in any way, and was detached the full 
length to which it grew. The machine is composed 
of a roller having strips of leather on its surface at 
intervals, and strips of pointed surface between 
them; the roller revolves continuously, and a 
blunt steel blade is caused to approach the roller 
and recede from it at intervals, by means of excen- 
trics, which also move it up and down, both in the 
direction of the surface of the roller, and in the 
opposite direction. In addition to this roller and 
blade, there is a vibrating beater to push off the 
seeds; this last action being very similar to the 
motion of the beater in a M‘Arthy gin. The excen- 
trics are on a small crank shaft, which moves the 
beater, and which has on it a pinion driven by a 
wheel on the roller shaft. This gin differs from 
all others in its complete intermittent action. He 
said the new machine did its work so effectually 
and quickly, that it got through several times as 
much work as acommon M‘Arthy gin, and many 
times as much as an “Indian churka,” and at the 
same time did not injure the fibre as the saw-gin. 
It gave a decidedly increased length of staple from 
a given sample of cotton. 

Mr. T. Levick described ‘Machinery for compress- 
ing Air, and the Applicability of such Compressed 
Air for working Coal-cutting and other Under- 
ground Machinery.’—The advantages which the 
paper described were: 1. The simplicity of con- 
struction, and small cost, 2. The small amount 
of power to overcome the friction of the moving 

rts. 3. It was not affected by the production of 
eat in the compressed air. 4. It acted as a regu- 
lator, adapting its speed to the consumption of air 
underground. 5. Being used at the mouth of coal- 
pits, the additional loss of power was not of so 
much consequence. 6. The small amount of space 
occupied. The paper explained that the air com- 
pressed by the engine at the mouth of the pit was 
conveyed to the machinery underground in 4-inch 
cast-iron pipes, carried along the main-headings, 
from which the compressed air was conveyed in 
1}-inch gas piping, connected with the machine in 
the pit by an india-rubber hose. The prominent 
feature of the machine is a pick, which digs the 
coal when the engine at the mouth of the pit is in 
motion. The pick can be worked at any angle at 
which the coal may lie, and can be easily put to 
work at any part of the thickness of the coal, 
whether it might be desired to “hole” in the bot- 
tom or at the top of the measure, or at a parting 
in the middle, or any other portion of it, by simply 
shifting the pick to a greater or less distance upon 
the axis on which it is keyed. The machine moves 
forward as the work progresses, by means of a 
hand wheel, which communicates motion by bevel 
wheels to the wheels upon which the machine 
travels. In cases of bad roof, the use of the coal- 
eutting machines had been objected to on account 
of the distance required (between the face of the 
work and the supports to the roof) for the back 
work of the pick. Another objection was that 
the work had to be passed over twice or three 
times in order to gain the required depth of cut. 
These objections had been obviated by the 
machines introduced to notice, by which the stroke 
of the pick, when making its cut, was from the 
back of the cut towards the face, instead of passing 
across the road and striking into the face in the 
direction observed heretofore. By this means 
the supports to the roof could be brought close 
up to the road; the concussion of the blow was 
reduced; and about six inches of the coal had 
not to be cut, it being forced out as the pick 
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approached the face. The quantity of compressed 
air consumed by each coal-cutter was determined 
from some indicator diagrams to be 327-6 cubic 
feet per minute, at 30 1b. pressure. The machine 
was working at 98 strokes per minute, showing an 
expenditure of air equal to 3 horse-power. The 
machines at Blaina Ironworks, South Wales, were 
working in coal which the men refused to work, 
and which, though opened out, has not been 
touched for years, and hole at the rate of 8 yards 
per hour, to a depth of 3 feet. The machine, when 
worked with the outward cut and self-propelling 
motion, will exceed this quantity considerably. 
‘On Torbite (a new preparation of peat) and its 
Uses,’ by Mr. D. K. CLanx.—The object ofthe paper 
was to describe the system pursued at Horwich, 


charcoal from peat. The obstacles hitherto to 
treating peat for the manufacture of fuel were 
shown to consist chiefly in the difficulty of separa- 
ting, at a moderate cost, the excessive proportion 
of water held in suspension by peat in its natural 
condition, in consequence of the uncertainty of the 
climate and the great amount of hand-labour em- 
ployed, and in the impossibility of efficiently con- 
densing and solidifying peat by mechanical com- 
pression, which has been the agency relied on for 
that object. The author then explained that, 
according to the Horwich system of treatment, 
compression by mechanical force in any manner 
is studiously avoided; and that, on the contrary, 
advantage has been taken of the natural property 
of peat, suitably prepared, of contracting as it parts 
with its moisture, and becoming perfectly solid and 
cohesive. To separate the water, the peat travels 
upon endless bands, within a close chamber, exposed 
to currents of heated air, by which the moisture 
is effectually extracted; the blocks of peat being 
turned up on all sides in succession, so as to be 
equally and regularly dried, and emerging dry, 
hard, and dense. To the peat substance thus pre- 
pared the name of “‘torbite” has been given; and 
it was stated that it could be delivered at a cost of 
from 10s. to 12s. per ton. In the subsequent stage, 
the conversion of the torbite into charcoal, it was 
pointed out that the fatty and other matters disen- 
gaged during the charring process were valuable 
commercial products, the sale of which alone would 
nearly cover the cost of the whole process. Some ex- 
periments were described, proving the suitability 
of torbite and its preparations for purposes of gene- 
rating steam and smelting iron ore, and in the 
other stages of the manufacture of iron. It was 
contended, therefore, that the problem of the pro- 
bable utilization of peat had at last been solved. 
It was stated, in conclusion, that the bogs of Great 
Britain and Ireland cover an area exceeding five 
millions of acres, the average depth of which might 
be taken at twenty feet; and that the benefits of 
the utilization of peat on the large scale, particu- 
larly for Ireland, could scarcely be over-estimated 
from an industrial point of view. 

Mr. R. W. THompson read a paper describing 
anew rotary steam-engine, involving, it was said, an 
entirely new and ingenious application of mechanical 
principles for this purpose, and in which the difficul- 
ties arising out of the use of the steam stop or abut- 
ment are got rid of by dispensing with the steam 
stop entirely; and in which the inconvenience con- 
nected with keeping the packing steam-tight is 
obviated by giving the packing-straps the same 
curvature as the inside of the cylinder, causing 
them to bear equally and steadily against the steam, 
as in the packing of an ordinary piston. Mr. 
Thompson exhibited diagrams and wooden models 
of the engine. He said, from the experience he 
had in connexion with the new engine, he believed 
that for many purposes it would supersede the 
ordinary form of steam-engine, and in particular 
for gas exhausters. An engine on this principle was 
shown at work in the neighbourhood of the Section 
meeting-room. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Amone the recent acquisitions to the South 





Kensington Museum are a vast number of articles 
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presented by the Rev. R. Brooke, of Selby. In addi 
tion to those previously named by us, as derived 
from the same source, the following may be men- 
tioned as representing whole classes of objects: 
Medallions, miniatures, bead-work, ornaments 
for personal use in steel and gold, bijouterie, 
and suits of clothing—comprising court-suits, both 
for ladies and gentlemen, and portions of the same, 
including lace aprons, embroidery, brocade, man- 
tillas, boddices, waistcoats, skirts, kerchiefs, trim- 
ming, epaulettes, sword-belts, swords, sabres, shoe- 
buckles, buttons, pins, necklaces, and a host of 
such things, mostly of eighteenth-century manu- 
facture. The same gentleman has also given many 
gold and silver coins, principally of the last and 
preceding centuries, and of Portuguese, English, 
French and Irish minting, and, in addition, several 
books. Other purchases and gifts include a boat- 
shaped incense-holder of rock-crystal, probably 
Spanish, c. 1540,—A sweetmeat box, decorated 
with chasings in silver and attributed to J. Callot, 
c. 1620,—Plates of enamelled Rhodian or Persian 
ware, painted with roses, scrolls, &c.,—A portrait 
of Mrs. Everard, by Gainsborough, presented by 
W. Freeman, Esq.,—A pax of gilt metal, with 
champlevé enamels, French, c. 1340,—A circular 
rilievo of the Saviour bearing the cross, gold, 
repoussé, German, c. 1370,—A boxwood box and 
cover, with a neck and knob of silver chased, the 
body carved with the events of the Passion, Vene- 
tian, 14th century (’),—A bottle of rock-crystal, 
oval, with scroll foliage cut in relief, Byzantine- 
Greek, eleventh or twelfth century,—Medicine- 
chest, covered with green satin embroidered with 
flowers in white satin and gold thread ; the interior 
fittings consist of six phials of ruby glass, with 
silver-gilt tops, a two-handled cup, spoon, spatula, 
diminutive spoon and fork, all silver-gilt ; French, 
first half of the seventeenth century, said to have 
belonged to Louis the Thirteenth,—A pair of lady’s 
shoes, said to have belonged to Queen Charlotte, — 
A salt-cellar of ‘‘ Henri-Deux ware,”—A tablet, 
oblong, painted in enamel on copper, the centre 
subject being our Lord, the twelve exterior com- 
partments containing figures of the Apostles, 
ascribed to Jean Penicaud the Third, of Limoges, 
—Two orphreys of chasubles, embroidered with 
leaves, flowers, armorials and angels playing on 


| musical instruments, Flemish, c. 1460,—Statuette, 
| in silver-gilt, of the Virgin and Child, (c. 1350) 


on a pedestal supported by chimeras, German, 
sixteenth-century work,—Several pieces of majolica, 
—A wax model, in high relief, portrait of Rudolf 
the Second of Austria, by Wenceslaus Maller (°), 
1606,—Altar painting, in tempera on panel, in 
seventeen compartments, with gilt Gothic mould- 
ings, the subjects relating to St. George, from 
Valencia,—Bowl of Venetian glass, semi-opaque 
white, splashed with dark blue, seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, — Panel of stained glass, in 
the centre a quatrefoil containing a figure-subject, 
the ground diapered with the arms of St. Louis 
and his mother, from the Sainte Chapelle, Paris, 
early thirteenth century; this and three other 
panels were presented by H. Vaughan, Esq.,—Eight 
Burmese books, presented by Lady Campbell,— 
Shield, circular, of wood, lacquered and etched in 
sgrafiatura of gold on a dark ground, with a 
battle subject on the exterior, and figures on the 
interior surface, Italian, c. 1550,—Pavoise, or 
tournament shield, kite-shaped, stucco, painted 
and gilt on wood, blazoned, Florentine, c. 1450,— 
Casket, copper gilt and enamelled, diapered with 
armorials of England, Angouléme, Pembroke, 
Brittany, and Brabant, probably made for Aymer 
de Valence, Karl of Pembroke, c. 1290,—Conical 
cap, of coarse brown felt, said to have been worn 
by O’More, an Irish chief, c. 1500,—Bookbindings, 
Grolier, Flemish, French, and Italian styles, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries,— Wooden statuette 
of an emaciated old woman seated on a stool, 
carved in arabesque, German, early sixteenth 
century. The Jast item and the following articles 
were purchased at the Pourtalés sale : Crucifix, in 
the style of Alonso Cano,—Statuette in bronze, a 
dwarf blowing a trumpet, Italian, sixteenth or 
seventeenth century,—Knocker, Italian bronze, 
formed by two half figures of youths terminating 





in foliage, surmounted by a mask, Italian, six- 
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teenth century,—Rilievos, bronze, Italian, fif- | now strong in actresses; there are seven female 
teenth century, Vulcan repairing the wings of | characters in the piece, and all are well filled. 


Cupid, and Cupid instructed by Mercury, — 
A chiselled iron purse-frame, Italian, sixteenth 
century,—Jug, dish, and plate, by B. Palissy,— 
Tazza and cover, by P. Raimond, Limoges 
enamel, in grisaille, the interior painted with a 
classic subject, apparently the Centaurs and Lapi- 
the, the cover with medallions, trophies, and 
armorials, dated 1544,—-Two panels of stained 
glass, angels holding shields of arms, Swiss, 
ce. 1490. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
_— > 
THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 
Paris, September, 1865. 

THE theatrical season has just commenced in 
Paris. The Théatre Lyrique has re-opened with the 
*Flate Enchantée,’ and not with Litolff’s new work, 
as reported ; the former was a great success, of 
which the cream was scarcely skimmed when the 
doors of M. Carvalho’s temple were closed for the 
dog-days, and there is no doubt that it will run 
a long time, if necessary, with the singing of 
Madame Carvalho and Mdlle. Nillson. 

The ‘Africaine’ has reached its fiftieth night, 
and is said to have brought nearly six hundred 
thousand francs to the treasury, and yet it cannot 
be said that the work has achieved a grand success. 
It is remarked that its presentation has not once 
been interrupted by indisposition or accident, and 
that not one of the leading artists has been replaced 
on a single occasion. 

The Opéra Comique is rehearsing a new work 
by Victor Massé, ‘ Fior d’Alizia,’ the libretto by 
Michel Carré, of which report speaks enthu- 
siastically. 

The Bouffes has been cleaned and touched 
up, 80 as to present the most enticing aspect. 
Offenbach assumes the reins again, and some 
of the old favourites, who had been dispersed, 
rally round him. The opening programme 
is composed of Grisar’s ‘Deux Innocents,’ the 
‘ Boite aux Surprises’ of Deffts, and Offenbach’s 
‘Chatte metamorphosés en Femme.’ Offenbach 
is hard at work on a new work of importance, 
to be called ‘ Les Bergers.’ 

Lastly, in the musical way, the Porte St.-Martin 








A peculiar interest attaches to one of the ladies 
in question ; she has stepped from private life on 
to the stage of the Gymnase without any previous 
apprenticeship, and has at once secured her posi- 
tion as an actress of great refinement and con- 
siderable power,—a triumph not often achieved. 
The Vaudeville has engaged Mr. Charles 
Mathews, who has appeared in ‘ L’Homme Blasé’ 
(‘Used up’). Mr. Mathews has made a decided 
hit ; his success was unequivocal. be 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

On Saturday, the Haymarket Theatre closed ; 
but Mr. Martin Tupper’s tragedy of ‘ Alfred’ was 
not performed on the occasion. The trial could not 
have been fairly made after the failure of ‘ Fra 
Angelo,’ the full declaration of which had been 
enforced; as on Thursday and Friday other pieces 
were substituted. ‘The Lady of Lyons’ was played 
on Saturday, with Miss Katherine Rodgers as 
Pauline. Mr. Montgomery addressed the audience, 
and congratulated himself on having succeeded, on 
the whole, in his adventure. He has certainly 
carried it through with spirit, if not with judgment. 

One out on a holiday writes thus :—‘‘ Having 
by innocent and hearty commendation printed in 


“the Atheneum some years ago, been an accessory 


(I have been again and again told) in spoiling the 
prettiest, most picturesque and peculiar southern 
summer retreat I have yet seen (and such was 
Arcachon before it was pounced on by tourists, vulga- 
rized by speculators and its beauty destroyed), I will 
not date my present note beyond giving it the long 
range of North Germany, nor lend myself to sophis- 
ticating another quiet, primitive little place of waters, 
of its kind no less charming, a place where fresh 
streams run in the highways, where the richly- 
wooded hills are broken by the greenest of green 
meadows, reaching up in airy vistas to a first dis- 
tance of bold, wooded heights, with a mountain 
range behind them, some crowned by ruins, which 
belong to the grand romantic history of old Ger- 
many. I know nothing more simply picturesque 
than the open space serving as place of meeting 
or public walk, where half-a-dozen booths (one 
containing as excellent a little brass band as I wish 
to hear) nestle under a rock beside a green shaded 


is preparing the ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ with with fine oaks, watered by a freakish rivulet hurry- 
music by the last-named happy and prolific com- | ing among grey stones and gushing up into a foun- 


poser; Madame Ugalde leaves the Lyrique to 
figure in this new Molitre—Offenbach. 

M. Ponsard’s promised new play is to be produced 
at the Théatre Francais, about the middle of the 
present month, that is to say, when the stars of the 
establishment have returned home, glittering more 
brightly than ever with the lustre gathered abroad. 
The harvest of louis, florins, and roubles, as well 
as of laurels, is nearly over; and M. Ponsard is 
to furnish the matter for the harvest home. In 
the mean time, Peron’s curious old play ‘La 
Métromanie ’ has been resuscitated. 

The Odéon keeps its doors closed rather longer 
than usual this season, in order to complete the 
repairs and decorations which will give the second 
Thé&tre Frangais quite a grand air ; the re-opening 
is announced to take place in a few days. 

The Gymnase, which is now in the full tide 
of success, has commenced the season with two 
novelties, a three-act play, by M. Henri Meilhac, 
author of the ‘ Autographe,’ ‘Vertu de Céliméne,’ 
and ‘Les Curieuses,’ entitled ‘Fabienne,’ and a 
lively farce, ‘Five Hundred Francs Reward,’ by 
MM. Siraudin and Bernard. ‘ Fabienne’ belongs 
to a class of plays in which the Parisian theatres 
abound ; it furnishes another version of the old 
story of rivalry between mother and daughter, 
and the sacrifice of the former, but M. Meilhac 
has treated it charmingly, although there is a 
slight excess of sentimentality here and there, and 
a few incongruities. The author also departs in 
@ great measure from the traditions of French 
sentimental comedy by the introduction of an 
amusing underplot, and his work gains greatly 
thereby in naturalness. ‘Fabienne’ is a scene from 
the comedy of life, with natural accompaniments, 
and not a mere sentimental poem in action. It 
48 essentially a ladies’ play, and the Gymnase is 





tain jet, which would be a sight in one of our 
public gardens. No end of delightful walks and 
excursions near and far. In the evening the air is 
alive with the click of the wood-cutters’ carts as 
they slip down from the forests on the hills, and 
the tinkling chime of bells as the herd comes 
home. From such a resting-place I write. But my 
reserve as to locality, price of lodgment, access, 
excursions, &c,, need not prevent my speaking in 
this particular column of an event andan experience 
that remind me once again how music of one kind 
or other is sure to be found everywhere by him 
who has ears. To-day it took the form of a passing 
band of Black Brunswickers, fifty strong or there- 
abouts. I never saw anything prettier than the 
group made by them in the hospitable garden of 
one of the few rich residents, where they played 
under the flickering shadows of rich trees temper- 
ing the keen sunshine,—unless it was the camp- 
dinner of the entire battalion in the open air, on a 
piece of high, broken ground, profusely watered by 
quick streams, backed by hills clad with firs, and 
shaded by oaks, the leafage of which shone bright 
as emeralds in the glow of the September after- 
noon. The gloom of the funereal colour of the 
Brunswick uniform was not felt here. As to the 
band, appraised without reference to its frame- 
work, a neater, cleaner-limbed, more civil set of 
harmony-musicians could not have been assembled. 
I never, save many years ago at Salzburg, heard 
anything of its kind more admirable, never heard 
the swing of the Vienna waltz time better given 
(though the dance in itself reminded one that the 
golden age of Lanner and Strauss and Labitsky 
has passed), never heard richer tone, heartier 
spirit, nor truer expression. But here, in the core 
of the heart of Germany, was it not curious also to 
hear the delicious airs of M. Gounod’s ‘Faust’ 





played with such enjoyment and unde i 
to do full justice to aaacieal which — oats 
Never was there music already worn so th 
bare which tires so little as this. I caught weal 
listening as eagerly as if I did not know every p 
of the best of modern operas by heart.” C 7 

“A postscript may give a slight illustration. 
the reality of that German honour for great; art) ~ 
which has again and again been so contemptuonsly 
thrown into our English teeth as something we q 
not possess in our money-loving country. Py mine 
a night in Brunswick, I spoke with mine host, 
a stupid or illiterate man, of the memorable festival 
there at which Mendelssohn conducted his *S! 
Paul,’ and was crowned in the theatre. Yes m 
friend recollected it perfectly well, having i 
present asa boy. ‘ What a pity,” he went on, ‘thy 
he died in Paris last year!’—‘ Died in Parisi’ 
said I, distanced for the moment. ‘Ah, yes! whey 
he went to set forth the ‘Africaine.’ ’—‘That wa 
not Mendelssohn, but Meyerbeer,’ said I.— Wy 
it?’ said he, ‘Well, I did not know.’” 

To the list of the operas performed in North 
Germany during the last days of August and the 
first of September, may be added, ‘ William Tella 
Berlin, with Herr Wachtel as “‘ star” ; ‘ Der Frei. 
schiitz,’ at Hanover, with Herr Niemann for hero, 
At Brunswick, Mozart’s ‘Figaro’ and Lortzing 
‘ Der Wildschiitz,’ and at Bremen, the inevitable 
‘Martha’ have been given. There is no star. 
tling novelty in the above, it will it owned. The 
venturesome folk, however, who desire to make 
further acquaintance with the difficulties and 
discords of musical futurity may be consoled by 
hearing that the pianoforte score of Herr Wagner's 
‘Die Walkeise’ is published. Friiulein Bettelheim, 
whom we Londoners know as a singer after the 
German fashion, with a low voice (a lady cleverer 
as a pianist than as a singer), is to take the um. 
grateful part of Selika in ‘L’Africaine,’ at Vienna, 
Friulein Orgeni, who for some time studied under 
Madame Viardot, has been engaged at Berlin, 
where Friiulein von Edelsberg is to replace Friulein 
D’ Abna. 

There is talk of a monument to Conradin Kreut 
zer, to be erected at Riga, if sufficient funds can 
be found to commemorate the composer of the 
‘ Nachtlager,’ and the part-songs which are among 
the most popular ones in every German collection. 

On foreign authority we may mention that Mr. 
Tom Hohler, the tenor for whom many of our 
fashionable amateurs have been of late predicting 
a great future, has been singing, with great success, 
in a concert at Aix-la-Chapelle. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Royal Artillery.—In justice to the officers of 
the Royal Artillery, I beg to inform you I am not 
‘‘ Lieut. Browne,” as stated in your recent article 
on ‘England’s Artillerymen.’ I was enlisted into 
the Band of the Royal Artillery in 1848 (being 
then ten years of age), and I have remained in that 
department of the regiment ever since. An article 
on the ‘North-West Passage’ appeared in the 
Atheneum of October 20, 1860, wherein I am 
mentioned as a private, which I really was at that 
time. I also take the opportunity of saying, in 
answer to your critic’s objection respecting the 
East India Company’s Artillery, that my work 
only professes to treat of the Royal Artillery to 
the date of their amalgamation with the Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay Artilleries. I cannot expect 
you to publish this letter, but I should feel obliged 
if, out of respect for the well-known abilities of the 
officers of the Royal Artillery, you would be kind 
enough to inform your readers that the author of 
‘England’s Artillerymen’ is only a sergeant, and 
not a lieutenant, as stated in the Athencum of 
August 12, James A. Browne, Sergeant, 

R.A. Band. 





To CorresponpENTS.—H. K.—J. H.—S. A.—S. P. D- 
—B, 8.—F. W. B.—received. 


Errata.—P. 288, for “Schenfelein” read Scheufelein; 
p. 349, col. 3, line 13, for “Burghnair” read Burgkmair; 
p. 350, col. 2, line 88, for “Gayler” read Galer; p. 351, 
col. 1, line 18 from bottom, for ‘“‘ The Turkey shall coom, 
and new Girusalem,” read The Turkey-shell coom and new 
Gerusalem; col, 2, line 24, for ‘Les Porckerons” read 
Les Porcherons, 
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MARIAN ROOKE; 


Or, THE QUEST FOR FORTUNE. 
By HENRY SEDLEY. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 243. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 
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Walter Thornbury’s New Book. 
This day, 


TALES for the MARINES. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 168. 


“Who would not wish to be a Marine if that would secure a 


"EE cqocession of tales like these ?”—Athenee 


“Not only the Marines, but readers generally, will be pleased 
with the tales here gathered together ; they are characterized by 
ee. by clever portraiture, and occasionally by a wild, grim 
fancy. Altogether they afford good reading for seaside holiday- 
seekers, being brief, light, and attractive.”—London Review. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 








Cuthbert Bede’s New Book. 
This day, 


THE ROOKS’ GARDEN. 


By the AUTHOR of the ‘ADVENTURES of MR. VERDANT 
GREEN.’ 


Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Iwndon: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton ‘acai katguios hill. 


Authentic Narrative of General Sherman’s 
Great March. 
This day, 


The STORY of the GREAT 
MARCH, 


fom a DIARY of the CAMPAIGN through GEORGIA and 
the CAROLINAS. 
By AN AIDE-DE-CAMP on General Sherman’s Staff. 
With a Coloured Map and numerous Graphic Illustrations. 
Price 78. 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 





By the Author of ‘The Gayworthys.’ 
This day, at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Stations, 


FAITH GARTNEY’S 
GIRLHOOD. 


Feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth ; or Railway Edition, 2s. 6d 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 





New Volume of Poems. 
This day, 


WAYSIDE WARBLES. 


By EDWARD CAPERN, the Devonshire Poet. 
Feap. cloth, 58. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 





Cheap Edition. 
This day, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price ge. 6d. 


THE KINGS MAIL. 


By HENRY HOLL. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 





MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—@—— 


MISS FORRESTER. 


By Mrs. EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘ The Morals of Mayfair.” 
(Ready this day. 
*,* This is a most powerfully written story of what is called the 
“* sensational ” school. 


RHODA FLEMING: a Novel. 


In 3 vols. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


JOHN NEVILLE: 


Soldier, Sportsman, and Gentleman. A Novel. In 2 yols. 
By “A CENTURION.” [Now ready. 


(On Monday. 








MAXWELL DREWITT: a Novel. 


In 3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘George Geith.’ (Oct. 8. 





A TRIP TO BARBARY BY A 
ROUNDABOUT ROUTE. 


In 1 vol. 





By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. [Sept. 20. 
RUNNING THE GAUNTLET : 
A Novel. In3 vols. 
By the Author of ‘ Broken to Harness. (Oct. 5. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘GEORGE GEITH.’ 

This day is published, in 1 vol. price 68. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author 
of ‘Too Much Alone,’ — and Suburb,’ ‘ Phemie Keller.’ 
NEW EDITION OF ‘EVERY-DAY PAPERS.’ 

This day is published, in 1 vol. price 68. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Andrew 

HALLIDAY. 
*,* This work is suitable for Penny Readings. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author 
of ‘City and Suburb.’ 68, 


orry a and SUBURB. By the Author of 
The % WORLD fo the CHURCH. By the 


Author of * George Geith. 


TREVLYN | HOLD. ‘By the Author of 
DENIS 1 DONNE, os PY Annie Thomas, 


Author of ‘ Theo Leig! 


MAURICE I DERIN NG. By the Author 
GUY. "LIVINGSTONE. By the Author 


of ‘ Sword and Gown,’ &c. 
BARREN HONOUR. By the same 
BORDER and 5B BASTILLE. By the 
SWORD and GOWN. By the Author 
of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 4s. 
JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY, By 
the Author of * Lady Audley’s Sec: 
SEVEN SONS of “MAMMON. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. 





Also, in circulation at all the Libraries. 
MILDRED By Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &. [This day. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A: WOMAN'S WAY. By the Author 


of ‘ The Field of Life.’ 3 vols. 


THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annie 


THOMAS, Author of ‘ Denis Donne.’ 3 vols. 


SHOOTING and FISHING in the 


RIVERS, PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of NORTH 
AMERICA. By B.H, REVOL 





Tinstey BRotHers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





122, Fleet-street, London, 


NOTICE.— WHO IS THE 
HEIR? the New Novel by Mr. Mortimer Collins 
(reprinted from the ‘ Dublin University Maga- 
zine’), is This Day ready at all Libraries, in 
3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAZLITT. 
In 3 vols. 


SOPHY LAURIE 


“This novel is one of the most promising ery d fiction that 
we have seen for a considerable peri Standard 
“* It is very rarely that we meet, ev en in the present day of pro- 
lific novel creation, with a story of greater force and pow 
Bell’s Messenger. 


NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
n 2 vols. 


ROYAL FAVOURITES 


UTHERLAND MENZIES. 
*,* This pa 3, bay has been in men et 
Si y. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY MR, W. G. WILLS. 


DAVID CHANTREY 


By the Author of ‘The Wife’s Evidence,’ &c. 
Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. 
[This day. 


NEW BOY’S BOOK BY MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 
In 1 vol. price 6s. 


PAUL PEABODY 


By the Author of * The Sailor Crusve,’ &. 
LOn Sept. 20. 


NEW WORK “OF TRAVELS. 


In 1 vol. 
THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER 
Or, Travels on the Highways and ares of Europe. 
By MAJOR H. BYNG 
"i Monday next. 


NEW WORK BY SIR LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 2 vols. 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 
vu. a 
NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. 


CRUEL FORTUNE 


By the Author of ‘Milly Moss,’ ‘Queens of Song,’ &c. 
y 2 *Q (Ready 


vu. 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 


FATE OF THORSGHYLL 


By the Author of ‘The Hawkshawes,’&c. 
Ummediately. 


Ix. 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


JERUSALEM AS IT IS 


By ALBERT RHODES, late U.S. Consul at —-.. 
v 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY'S 
SECRET,’ &c. 


SIR JASPER’S TENANT 


Reprinted from Temple Bar Mapesine. Octet 
‘arly in October. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 6s. 
HAND AND GLOVE 
By the Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &c. 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 68. each, 


ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. By W. 


RUSSELL, L 
PAID IN FULL. By H. J. Byron. 
THE DOCTOR'S | WIFE. By the Author 


of ‘Lady Audley’s Sec: 


THE BADD INGTON PEERAGE. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS 5. 


HENRY DUNBAR. By the Author of 


“Lady Audley’s Secret, 
BROKEN to HARNESS. By E. Yates. 
SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE. By A. Thomas. 
SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins, 
BACKWOODSMAN. By Sir Lascelles 
NOTICE.— Dawid Chantrey, the 
New Novel by Mr. W. G. Wills, Author of ‘ The 
Wife's Evidence,’ &c. (repri inted from ‘ Temple 
Bar Magazine’ ), is This De Day ready, in 3 vols., 
at all Inbraries. 
Joun MaxweE. & Co. Publishers, 122, Fleet- 
street, London. 
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N sous le régne des princes de la maison de Lusignan, par 
M. L. de Mas-Latrie, sous-directeur des études 4 1'& Geole des 
Chartes a Paris. 

Ce bel ouvrage renferme la fin des documents inédits extraits des 
archives d’Italie et d’Espagne, depuis le régne de Jean II. de 
Lusignan jusqu’a la fin de la dynastie des Lusignan; des docu- 
ments de l’époque vénitienne_et turque; 1’ ‘tat des personnes et 
des terres, la constitution de l’Eglise, les généalogies, la numis- 
matique, "les inscriptions et les sources de histoire de Vile. Un 
récit général complete cet ouvrage. 

Jne carte de Vile, dressée en Chypre par M. de Mas-Latrie, au 
250,000e est jointe au volume sur la g‘ographie. 


Cet ouvrage, a été imprimé & deux cents exem- 
plaires ns et vient d’étre terminé. Prix des 3 grands vol. 
54 


et de la cart 
Paris: F. Didot, Fréres, Fils 
London and | Baint yurgh : Williams . ‘Norg ate. 


AUTHIER.—Le Livre de Marco-Polo, citoyen 

de Venise, conseiller privé et commissaire impérial de Khou- 
bilai-Kaan ; rédigé en Frangais sous sa dictée, en 1398, par Rus- 
ticien de Pise; publié pour la premiére fois d's aprés trois manu- 
scrits inédits de la Biblioth¢que imp‘riale de Paris, présentant la 
rédaction primitive du Livre, revue par Mare- Pol lui- méme et 
donnée par lui, en 1307,4 Thiébault de Cépoy, accompagnée des 
Variantes, de l‘Explication des mots hors das age, et de Commen- 
taires géographiques et historiques, tirés des écrivains orientaux, 
peincipalement chinois, avec une carte générale de l’Asie par 

G. PAUTHIER. 2 vol. grand in-S° d’environ 800 pages avec 
cartes. 40 fr. 

Histoire des Relations Politiques de la Chine 
avec les puissances occidentales depuis les ergy! sootens Jnegn! ‘a 
nos jours, par ie oe 1 vol. in-8°. Pri 

Paris: F. Didot, Fréres, Fils EC 
_ London and Eainburgh Williams & es ate. 


Now ready, price Two Shillin 
A New and greatly-improved Edition of EXER CISES in 
x. = M oO L oO G 
By W. GRAHAM, L1.D., 
Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. 
_W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 
NEW READING BOOK. 
(aAssanaes READINGS in ENGLISH 
PROSE 








EK 


=. 


Will appear immediately. 
ee W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh, 
Just ready, the SECOND EDITION of 
$ eneens RS’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS 

and ANSWERS. 
Price Hatr-a-Crown. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


Second Edition, enlarged, price 3d., post free 4d. 


HEUMATIC GOUT and its CURE: a 
Pamphlet addressed to the Public by a Late Suffere 
— John Camden Hotten, 74, Piccadilly; and ait Book- 
sellers. 


Mr. Newby's New Publications. 


— oo 


NOTICE.—Gen. SHERMAN’s 
MARCH THROUGH THE SOUTH; 
with Incidents and Sketches of the Campaign. 
By Capt. D. P. Conyngham, A.D.C. In 2 
vols. In the press. 


COMMON SENSE: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘ Wondrous Strange,’ ‘ Kate Kennedy.’ 3 vols. 
LIn October. 


IT MAY BE TRUE: a Novel. By 


Mrs. WOOD. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


ALL ABOUT the MARSDENS. By 
Mrs. WALLER, Author of ‘ Crosses of Childhood.’ hia oy, 


The NAVAL LIEUTENANT: a Sea Tale. 
A C. F. ARMSTRONG, Author of ‘ The Two Midshipmen,’ 
he “Queen of the Seas,’ &c. 3 vols, [Shortly. 


TREASON AT HOME: a Novel. 


Mrs. GREENOUGH. 3 vols. Un October. 
MAGGIE LYNNE: a Novel. By Alton 
CLYDE, Author of ‘ Tried and True.’ 3 vols. m October. 


An OLD MAN’S SECRET: a Novel. By 
FRANK TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ The R ight- Minded we 
man.’ 3 vols. LIn Novenvber. 


The MAITLANDS: a Novel. cilia 
The ADVENTURES of a SERF-WIFE 


among the MINES of SIBERIA. 1 vol. (In November. 





New Novels in circulation at all the Libraries. 


ELSIE’S MARRIED LIFE. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL. A Second Edition. ¢Y 3 vols, 
HOPE DEFERRED. By Sybil. 
WHO DID IT? By W. W. Walpole. 
UNCLE CLIVE. 1 vol. 
The LONDON COUSIN. 1 vol. 
WORTH or BIRTH? 2 vols. 


LINO, and other 4 
Author of ‘ Hoe Deferred.’ Poems 


By the 


AS-LATRIE.—Histoire de 'Ile de Chypre 


By 





Published this day, 
HE JOURNAL of EUGENIE de GUERIN. 
Edited by M. TREBUTIEN. Crown 8vo. 78. 

The Edinburgh Review says:—* It is a rems eee: cast of the 
impression made in France by this book that it has gone through 
ten editions in less than two years. ye have never read a more 
touching record of devoted piety, sisterly affection, and love stron, 
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Now ready, small 4to. cloth, gilt top, Vol. I., IT. and IIL, px 
21s., ree complete in itself and containing 2 2 Price 
Memoirs, © 24 Portraits, with 


JHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of MEN of 
EMINENCE, in Literature, Science, and Art, wi 








hical Memoirs. The Photographs from Life it J 
jeath. Eugénie de Guérin isan Antigone of France, sublime > Life, by ae 
cind embed ter rh bea faith. Her journal is the outpouring t DW: vain oe ; rage Monthly Numbers, each con. THE J 
of one of the purest and most saintly minds that ever existed upon aining Three Portraits, with Memoirs, 2s. 6d. in 
earth.” “Tt seems the intention of the editor to introd 
: ee * & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court; and to be had at all | tive of literature, science, and art, respe stively, i ee am + BI 
Libraries. : an excellent plan, if only for the sake of variety. The p 
graphs as likenesses are all capital. The bio Ta hie 
In avo. post free, price Sixpence, well written. This work wil Saece a valus Die be whiter Gl 
TICE. Contents: 1. Situation and Climate | Porary illustrated biography.”—Art-Journal. 
+ (with a Sketch Map)—2. Social Aspects—3. Walks and “The biographical memoirs, so far as we have seen them, are N. 
Daives—-4. History - Route ‘to Nice—6. Hotel des Anglais | concise and correct.” "— Atheneum. Al 
with Frontispice of Elevatio London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsga i 
' Published for the Mediterra: anean Lect Company (Limited), by arbres ts x os _ psgate a 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, sare ans IS Just published, price 3s. 6d. s) 
Lately published, F VILLAGE BELLS, LADY BREN Oe 
MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK. Written and other POEMS. By JOHN BRENT, Jun., Pg, R 
L\. “by HIMSELF. With numerous Woodcuts and Vignettes | Author of ‘Canterbury in the Olden Times,’ &c. (HA 
by the Author. 1 vol. cloth, price 13s. 6d. me Village Bells’ is the name of & pr pretty and elegant poem, in 1 vol. 
Also, good Tennysonian verse.” —a “We kn 
BEWICK’S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. “A volume of genuine poetry.” —Liverpool Albion. introduction 
2 vols. cloth, 31s. = *** Lady Gwendoline’ is a charming little romance.”—Sun, 
London: Sold by Longmans & Co., and by all Booksellers. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row, CHAR 
In Ei 
uts | 
NEW NOVELS, TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. ga 
rejudi 





COMPLETION OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


YOU FORGIVE HER 


CAN 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. with 40 Illustrations, price 22s. 


The SPANISH MATCH. By W. Harrison 


AINSWORTH. 


for fr echool or 


WOR 
each 
“Mr. ct 
and successf 
profitable an 


By Anthony 


3 vols. post vo. The Second Edition this day. 


“* We are convinced that the book will be one of the author's most popular productions.” —Examiner. 


The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr Freytag, 


Author of ‘ Debit and Credit.’ 


Translated by Mrs. MALCOLM. 
“We have read ‘ The Lost Manuscript’ with a good deal of interest, and we hold out to our friends the proapent of a great pleasure 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


MR. | 


when we advise them to make an acquaintance with the story...... The novel is more than usually full of matte: Spor 
Times, August 23, 1865, price 
, e 
e a 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. HANI 
“This romance isa remarkable book by a women ne a There is such a profound knowledge of human nature, so great a Colo 
depth of thought, and such an extraordinary grasp o: in its pases, thas . requires the most careful perusal, and cannot 
hastily skimmed over like most of the ephemeral prodasttone of "the Ssives nterest never ao from the first page to the last— MR 
indeed it increases with every chapter, as the elaborate and exciting plot — Stself step by step. The retribution also which risy » 
out of the wilful guilt of a self-sustained and too arrogant life is depicted wit h such power and Bese \ ae that the moral it conveys Cros 
gives the finishing touch to one of the most remarkable romances of late years.”—Morning Post, July 28. 
Next week, New and Cheaper Edition, with Steel Frontispiece, price 5s. ASK 
/ LAVI VG cals 
The SHAVII of SHAGPAT. By Georg 
MEREDITH. L A I 
CuHaPMaN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. P wie 
i 





Now ready, price 5s. cloth, 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


TROLLOPE’S (T. A.) 


CHAPMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


LINDISFARN CHASE. 
NATT 





seri) 

The 

SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. HOW 

Price 2s. each. - s 

New Volumes Just Published. Pla 

CHARLIE THORNHILL. By Cuartes Ciarke. The ] 
HOUSE OF ELMORE. By the Author of ‘Grandmother's Money.’ tom 
ELSIE VENNER. By Otiver W. Homes. i 
CARDINAL POLE. By W. H. Arnswortn. The 1 
MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. By “Scrvuraror.” ag 


CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. By W. H. Arnsworru. 

BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By Author of 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

THE ORPHANS, and CALEB FIELD. By Mrs. Oxtewant 
CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


‘The Scarlet Letter.’ 
By “Scrutator.” 





LEVER’S NOVELS, 


Now ready, price 6s. post 8vo. cloth, 
27 Steel Illustrations by “ Putz.” 
CHapmMan & HA tt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE O'DONOGHUE. 


LORI 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA, in Four Divisions, each complete MEDITATIONS: In Advent, On 


BIOGRAPHY. Six vols. cloth, 3/.; or Three vols. half morocco, 37. 12s. Dean of Canterbury. Small oe fe — 
GEOGRAPHY. Four vols. cloth, 2/. 2s.; or Two vols. half morocco, 2/. 10s. The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 


NATURAL HISTORY. Four vols. cloth, 27. 2s.; or Two vols. half morocco, 2/. 10s. PLUSIPTREY SA: Brotessor of Divinity ‘log’ Collet, 
le . vo. ady on Oct. 2. 
RTS and SCIENCES. Eight vols. cloth, 47. 16s.; or Four vols. half morocco, 5/. 12s. 
ee : megs C1 MAN and the GOSPEL. By Thomas 
SYNOPTICAL INDEX. One vol. 4to. price 6s. cloth, or 9s. half morocco. | GUTHRIE, D.D. Post svo. iienines in. 


(HARLES KNIGHT’S SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND, CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a 


Woman’s Lot in the Great F 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | TYTLER. rench Revolution. By SARAH 


[In a few days. 
“ We know no work in the language superior to that before us, whether as a preparatory class-book for young candidates, or as an 


introduction generally to the careful and elaborate study of English History.’ ”—Hducational Times. | MISCELL ANTES. From the Collected 


(HARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, “Oe * Sten inte 20h cow aviy on Sept 


| 
In Eight Volumes, large 8vo. price 3/. 16s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with many hundred Wood- a + " 
cuts and Steel Engravings. Dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. SIX MON THS among the CHAR I- 
“We very cordially recommend Mr. Knight’s yolumes to the readers whom they seek. We know of no History of England so free | TIES of EUROPE. By JOHN DE LIEFDE. 2 vols. post 
from prejudice, so thoroughly honest and impartial, so stored with facts, fancies and illustrations,—and therefore none so well adapted | 8vo. with Illustrations. [Ready on Sept. 30. 
for school or college as this ‘ Popular History of England.’ ”"—Atheneum. | 


|A SUMMER i TE. By Alex- 
(HARLES KNIGHT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. — PASSAGES of a) tee iit in SKYE. By Alex 


WORKING LIFE DURING HALF A CENTURY. With a Prelude of Early Reminiscences. In Three Epochs, | oie he aos 7 aya Joumsel A Caisions 
: ‘ gst r : . . own work, though after a very different fashion, 
each forming a volume; price 1U, 11s. 6d. post 8vo. bound in cloth. Either volume may be had separately. | affords delicious reading also. “Here you will gain more wisdom 
“Mr, Charles Knight has been, beyond any man of his time, with perhaps the exception of Mr. Robert Chambers, the most active | than knowledge, more suggestions than facts, more of what is 
and successful Diffuser of Useful Knowledge. Yet, in our opinion, of the many volumes he has put forth, no one is more replete with | felicitous in expression than of what is precise in detail.... His 
wofitable and entertaining knowledge than that which we now lay down with regret.”—Saturday Review. egotism is never offensive ; it is often very charming. If the tra- 
veller is sometimes lost in the essayist, who will not prefer an 

Elia to a Pennant?”—Daily News. 


‘ESSAYS on WOMAN'S WORK. 








ying, 
eat pleasure 
st 23, 1865, 


>, SO 
| Breat a 


SPORTING WORKS. | By BESSIE RAYNER PARKES. Second Eadition,, 4s, 


Wo very women nme to read Miss Parkes’s little volume on 
a oman’s Work.”— Times. 
MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Being a Sequel to ‘Mr.|_. ri 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’ With Ten Coloured Illustrations by Jonn Legcn and Twelve by H. K. Browrs. Ovw | UNDERTON ES. Ry Robert Bucha- 
price 14s. NAN. Second Edition. 5s. 
. “The offspring of a true poet’s heart and brain, they are full of 
9 . . : o . 
HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. With Seventeen  jmaination, fancy, thougnt, and testing: of subtie perception of 
Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, by Joun Legcu. 8vo. price 18s. | “Great intelligence, fine workmanship, and dramatic power 
almost unexampled in this half-century.” —JUustrated Times. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By the Author of ‘Handley [pyzs and LEGENDS of INVER- 


Cross,’ &c. With Thirteen Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, by Joun LegcH. 8vo. price 14s, BURN. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 50. 
ASK MAMMA; or, the Richest Commoner in England. By the | .aiiit i n7deinecet sg tus i gencing poctry very sweet 


: : ‘ i : HL. : ‘ iew. 
Author of ‘ Mr. Sponge’s Tour,’ ‘Handley Cross,’ &c. With Thirteen Coloured Engravings and numerous Wood-| « 4 yolume of genuine Sdn ieee eee 
cuts, by Joun Legcu. 8vo. price 14s. Pall Mall Gazette. 


PLAIN, OR RINGLETS? By the Author of ‘Handley Cross,’ &c,| HENRY HOLBEACH, Student in 


With Thirteen Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, by Joun LegcH. 8vo. price 14s. cloth, Letters to Mr. M A = Arnold, Mr. Alexander Bain,” tr 


Thomas Carlyle, Mr. Arthur Helps, Mr. G. H. Lewes, Rev. H. 
Mansel, Rev. F. D. Maurice, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Newman. 2 vols, 14g. 


“ We much recommend these essays.”— Westminster Review. 
“These volumes have remarkable merits."’"— Atheneum. 

ms eg pee of life in an obscure puritan colony are worthy of 

a George Eliot.”—Spectator. 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS: being Figures and De-| BEGINNING LIFE: a Book for 


scriptions of the Species and Varieties of Ferns found in the United Kingdom. By ‘'HOMAS MOORE, F.LS, Young Men. By JOHN TULLOCH D.D., Principal of St. 
The figures Nature-Printed by Henry Brapsury. In 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 37. der Sg College, St. Andrew's. New Edition (Ninth Thousand). 


> * Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men.” 2 
HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. Intended as a General Guide Edinburgh Review. 
in Choosing, F ing, I i Estate, fi rt f A to One Hundred Acres in extent. B y _ 
EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead. oe ay Pn ‘a. piles 18s. Illustrated hy smanneaee DREAMTHORP. A Book of Essa Ss 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and general objects. A New Edition, greatly enlarged. | vite im the Goantry, B ALEXANDER SMITE, Author 


The LADIES’ COMPANION to the FLOWER GARDEN. Being |. sei ree ath’ trowder, deeper range of 


an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Direc- | sympathy than any one who has nanny nol teal writing, in the 





tions for their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. A New Edition, considerably Enlarged and Corrected to the Present | Proper sense, in his own day.”—Nonconformist. 


Time, by CHARLES EDMONDS, F.R.H.S., Gardener to her Grace the Dowager-Duchess of Sutherland, Chiswick a +10? 
House. The Eighth Edition, cloth gilt, price 78. STUDIES for STORIES, from Girls 
Lives. Popular Edition. 1 vol. 68. 


The HANDBOOK of GARDENING. By Edward Kemp. For the “Simple in ey, warm with human affection, and written in 


use of Persons who possess a small Garden. Price 2s. in cloth. parent ~ WUE YS, mined 8 Ens 9 are tit, 
can find pleasure in realty good works of prose fiction...... ey 
are prose poems, carefully meditated and exquisitely touched in 
by a teacher ready to sympathize with every joy and sorrow. 


Atheneum, 
Al rears pee. better book to put into the hands of 
POPULAR NOVELS. The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


Price 6s. each, crown 8vo. with Frontispieces, PARSON. First Series. Twenty-fourth Thousand, 38. 6d. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Henry Wood. The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a 


The SILVER CORD. By Shirley Brooks. COUNTRY PARSON. Thirty-second Thousand, 38. 6d. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. COUT iat Serena 


of a Country Parson.’ Fifteenth Thousand, 3s. 6d 











London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
On September 26th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GUY DEVERELL: a Novel. 


By JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, 
Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ ‘ Wylder’s Hand,’ &c. 


*,.* The Cheap Edition of ‘ UNCLE SILAS’ is now ready, price 6s. 


‘UNCLE SILAS.’ 


RicHarRD BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 





This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 4s. 


A SPRING HOLIDAY IN ITALY. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, of Manchester. 


Manchester: PALMER & Howe, Publishers, Bond-street. 
London: Smmpxin, MarsHatt & Co.; and FrepericK WaRNE & Co. 





DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK 


FOR THE 


NATIONAL PICTURES IN THE WEST- 
MINSTER PALACE. 


By THOMAS J. GULLICK. 
Price 1s. 


Published by Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and sold, by permission of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, in the Gallery. 





Now ready, imperial lémo. 096 pagoc, cloth, Is, 6d.; half morocco, 13s. 


THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY. 


Prepared specially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by about Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


London: Biackrz & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 





In crown 8vo. half bound, price 12s. 6d. 


MEN OF THE TIME: 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


OF 


2,500 EMINENT LIVING CHARACTERS OF BOTH SEXES. 
A NEW EDITION, 
Thoroughly Revised, and brought down to the Present Time. 


N.B.—One of the new features of this Edition is a carefully prepared Classified Index, which gives much increased 
facility for reference. 


GrorGE Routtepce & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-bill. 








THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by G. H. LEWES. 





No. IX. SEPTEMBER 15. Price 2s. 
PRINCIPLES of SUCCESS in LITERATURE. Chap. V. By the Ep1tor. 
The BLACK DEATH, and its PLACE in ENGLISH HISTORY. Part Il. By F. SegsouM. 
IRELAND WITHOUT a CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. By James GopkIN. 
SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS under the RESTORATION. Part II. By Rosert Bg. 
On SOME UNEXPECTED RESULTS of the CRIMEAN WAR. By Gorge Hooper. 
CIVILISATION and CRIME. By SxeLpow Amos. 
DE PROFUNDIS. By W. H. Russeit, LL.D. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of SIAM. By Sir Jonny Bownina. 
The BELTON ESTATE. Chapters XVII. and XVIII. By AntHoxy TROLLOPE. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. By AntHoxy Trotiopg, A. R. Varpy, and the Eprror. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE DAIRY COMPANY (Limited, 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1 
cially limits the liability of each Shareholder’to the am 
his Shares. ¢ 


CAPITAL, 100,0001. ; in 10,000 Shares of 101. each, 
Deposit on Application, 11. per Share; and on Allot 
Share. No Call to exceed 3b per Share, and after the Ay 
further Calls to be made at less intervals than three months” ” 
Directors. 
Dr. Lankester, F.R.S. F.L.S., Coroner for Middlesex, Chaj 
Lieut.-Col. Evelyn, 34, Onslow Gardens, South Kensington, 
Charles Lempriere, Esq. D.C.L., St. John’s College, Oxford 
Sohn James, Bet x aura, Guernsey. 4 " 
r. Thomas William Fordham, Stansted Rye F 
desdon, Herts. vo Sar, near Me 
Mr. John Rumbal, Rookery Farm, Dagenham, Essex. 
Mr. John Abbott, St. Anne’s Farm, Burdett-road, Limehouse 
gmt J shin Games, ExOrmOnaL Saperintendent. HE 
r. Samuel Sharman Dancocks, Model Farm Dai 
road, W. Manager. arm Dairy, Pulhan. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Morris, Stone, Townson & Morri 
Moorgate-street Chambers. ei 
Bankers—London and County Bank, and Branches, 
Secretary (pro tem./—Mr. H. 8. Hird. 
Temporary OFFICES: 
Moorgate-street Chambers, E.C. 









ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


_ This Company has been formed with the view of insuring to the 
inhabitants of the metropolis and other large cities a wholesom, 
supply Ce milk. ‘ ‘ : 
‘he Directors propose to erect cow-houses upon enti 
and improved sitacksion. about the outskirts of the ae or 
where open spaces are to found, and to select the stock 
from breeders, who will produce a succession of cows for the 
exclusive use of the Company. 

The Directors have secured by provisional Saroemenas from Pr. 
fessor John Gamgee, Principal of the Albert Veterinary 
the exclusive licence to use his invention for improvements 
the construction of cow-houses, and Professor Gamgce hag 
to become Prof Superintendent, with a seat at the Board, 
and to accept the duty of exercising Se sen supervision over th 
stock bought, and the conditions under which it is kept Th 
invention is of such a character as to secure the most q) 
systems of quarantine, subdivision of stock, and perfect ys 
and ventilation. 

The Directors have secured, by prelimina the 
entire goodwill (but not the stock) in the old-established bug. 
nesses of Mr. S. 8. Dancocks, Model Farm Dairy, Fulham-toad: 
and Mrs. Mary Abbott, St. Anne’s Farm, Limehouse. Theannmi 
returns from these concerns amount in the aggregate to 20,000, 
sterling ; and as 400 cows will be required to supply the two bus. 
nesses, a substantial nucleus is thereby secured for the Company; 
operations. 

Mr. Dancocks and Mrs. Abbott will transfer the goodwill 
their respective businesses to the Company, as from the 29th day 
of September, 1865, and will supply the Company (by transfer of 
their existing contracts) with such new milk and other dai Dro 
duce from the country as may be required during the erection of 
the necessary buildings. Mr. Dancocks will continue to manag: 
the West End depét; the business at the East End of London 
also to be continued under the existing management; and as th 
— hitherto realized at the two establishments have been yery 

arge, the Directors consider this arrangement an important 
element in the undertaking. 

The Norfolk Farmers’ and General Assurance Company an 
willing to insure the cows of this Company in the ordinary-way, 
owing to the adoption of the system here suggested for the pur 
chase, keep and housing of the stock. _ 

It is proposed forthwith to erect buildings, on Professor Gam- 
gee’s plans, for the reception of a large number of cows on land, 
secured by provisional agreement, adjoining Battersea Park, with 
river frontage, whereby the Company ensures the combine 
advantages of fresh air in perpetuity for their cows, and water 
carriage not only for their produce to the various depéts, but of 
provender for their stock. 

a no allotment be made, the deposits will be returned ia 
































agreement, 


Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may te 
obtained from the Legal Advisers and Bankers of the Company, 
and at the Temporary Offices, where the Plans of Buildings tok 
erected and the Articles of Association may be seen. 


H I. & D. NIOoOuLtL 


FASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS, at 2is., 258., 318. 6d.,&c. Also, 
FASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST ani 
TROUSERS SUIT, 252., 31s. 6d. 
Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to orderat 
a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 22, Com- 
pa. oo ma 10, Mosley-street, Manchester; and 50, Bold-strett, 
verpool. 








R GENTLEMEN Visiting the Sea-side or 
TOURISTS, NICOLL’S CHEVIOT SUITS and GUINEA 
WATERPROOF TWEED OVERCOATS are patronized by 
Travellers all over the World. 
Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to orderat 
a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 22, Com: 
bil, Londen; 10, Mosley-street, Manchester ; and 50, Bold-street, 
iverpool. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 32, 6d. post free. 


Wwiiticox AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 





SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE AND CHEAP. 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 





. : . . ‘ is. 

Printed Directions with every Machine. _ Instructions erat 

All Machines Warranted. Illustrated Price Lists pats and 
post free. Inspection invited. Price from 8. 





135, RAGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
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U R PURRO Ww’ Ss LAN {DSCAPE ; GLASSES, 
1 * The be 4 Binoculars yet inv nn ” For the 
RACE. IRL .7 or eid Catalogues gratis. Apply. to W. & 
BO RROW, MALY cRN, London Agents: Arnold, 72, baken 
p Rei Wales & M” Culloch, 56, © heapside, and 22, Ludgate-h ill. 


iia Cc K’S 





BECK & BEC K’S 
MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 
This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and xecisters the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A Description sent free by post, 
or to! to be b had on application at 31, CORNHILL, E.C. 
CoUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
MIT H, BECK & BECK, 
S who have REMOVED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, E. 
have 0 ened extensive Show-rooms, containing large 
where yo Bens of ge ee nel MICROSCOPES, 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, and other SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS and AP TUS. 
_ sent on receipt of 4 pv cn 


gaLoms S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 


NEW MERCURIAL 








nd THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 10d., sent 
free.—This “* Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinar, division 
labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landscape 
at 30 miles, Jupiter’s moons, &c.—The Maraqvis or C ARMARTHEN: 
“The Reconnoiterer is very good.”—Rey. Lorp Scarsnae “ ap- 
roves of it.” —Lorp Girrokp, of Ampney : “ Most useful.”—Lorp 
arvacH:”* Remarkably good. ”—Sir Diasy Cay LEY, of Brompton: 
“Tt gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”’— 
Carr. Senvey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfiel eek! “ Pre- 
sents his compliments to Messrs. Salom & Co., and begs to inclose 
10a, 10d. for a Reconnoiterer Glass, having just tried that sent to 
Lieut. 5 pking, and found it effective at the ly pen zeeee range.” 
H. Kes, of Farnley Hall, Esq. : “I never before met an 
article that so completely answered the recommendation of its 
maker, nor, although I have tried many, a Glass combining 80 
much power for its size with so much clearness. ~The Field: 
“We have carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle range against all | 
the Glasses possessed by members of the Corps, and found it fully | 
equal to any of those present, although they had cost more than 
four times its price.”—Notes a Queries: “What intending 
tourist will now start without such an indispensab! 





GILVER FIR FURNITURE, by} HOWARD | 
& SONS.—The Nobility and Fone are mvited 
to inspect the Furniture notured HOWARD: E20 TONS Sof thts ele- 
ant eee a ; None! rene by ame power, although of the 
street, Oxto — LM e price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 

FURNITURF.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

with Prices of 1, 000 Articles of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent 
e by post) on a ication yi &S8O 

31, 24nd 34, BERNERS STREET, Londen, Uphelstorees, 


BREDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Six large Show-rooms de- 
voted exclusively to 9 separate broad of Lamps, Baths — 
Metallic s. tock of each is at once the larges' 
newest and most cout ever submitted to the public. an") 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most nine yy in this country. 
Bedsteads, from . ee sir 6d. 
Shower Baths, fro: . Od. : 4 oy —~ 
Lamps (Modérateur), nevas 68. 0d. to £7 78. each, 
(All other Kinds “ tie’ same ate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.. --48. 0d. per gallon. 


W TLLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
ISHING IRONMONGER, b int: t 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALO: Ur grat nyand d post pal, oN 

It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his illimite Stoke a 

Spat Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 

Metal Goods, Dish hong ot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 








Marble Chimne: eces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, T: 
trays, Urns my or ee hocks, Table Cutlery, Nag Toilet- 
ware, Turnery, Iron and B . Bed-Room 


Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and. lans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 29, Oxford-st. ,W.; 1,14,2, 3and4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry’s-place ; oa 1, Newman-yard. 


HE DUKE of SUTHERLAND and PER- 
._ CENTAGES to SERVANTS.—WRITE direct to the EAST 
INDIA A COMPANY for your TEAS. You will not only save 
Servants’ Per-centages, but will buy direct from the I 
Lig = ry ~ te Mal be hee | _ application —‘Wareh ouses, 
, Great § elen’s Chu yk thin. rices 
reduced 6d. per Ib. on and fatter t the ist of Jun . 





ME! nPOOTH BRUSH an & CO.’S New Pat- 
m and Penetra‘ bl 
a 1 nd every dese descri and Cloth ee aan alee 
the! Toot Ih betweos th the a HY tl eater A 
mao = etcalfe’s celebrated A’ ‘Alkalis ine ‘Tooth 
Powder 28. per box.—Address 130z and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


THE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 

Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 252., 

Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 

to pe tag he ury of Claas ao at the International Exhibition 

in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, an: 


mmier “Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
modes prion as simple asit isin 
—‘‘a bed as healthy as i the cont 





nious.” 


To be beg cs -£.. wih Tiiehenen and Bed 
Warehousem 5 eo Manufact 
& SONS,  Finsbary, London, E.C, ” — 


SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and ‘esting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. 





Manufactured by J. C.& J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
bears their Trade Mark, the Buu’s Heap, on each 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a ona MEDAL 
t the GREAT EXHIBITION, 1 
Their GENUINE and DOUBLE SUPERFINE are Qualities 
iplasiy ts recommended for ‘ily Use. 
icinal purposes nothing finer can be produced, 
Sold by all Grocers and 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 





le 
toa pleasure trip?” The celebrated “ HYTHE” GLASS shows 
pullet-marks at 1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. 
All the above Glasses, respectively bearing the registered a 
marks, “ Salom,” “ Reconnoiterer,’’ and ‘* Hythe,” are onl 
had direct from SALOM & Co.,98, Princes-street, EDINB ROH 
No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


PHEN: IX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
Is NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 


Buildings, Furniture, or Stork, 
W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard-street, and Gharine< =, 
July, 1865 
MPANY (Limited). 


FOE 
om LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million. Paid-up, 100,0007. 


Chief Offices, 69, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates oan on liberal terms. 
THOM LLER, Manager, 
Fire A. in Departments. 


@UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





mA. {COLONIAL ~ ASSURANCE 





The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 


ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 





Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS. 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
apportioned to Policies on which three or more Annual Pre- 
miums have been paid at the period of division, and receivable 
inCash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured, or Re- 
duction of the Premiums, at the option of the Policy- holder. 
N.B. Proposals are now received, and Assurances may be 
effected at the Office in Craig’s-court, as well as at the Chief Office 


in Threadneedle-street. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB 
in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
may be provided against 
By an ANNUAL PAY MENT of from 31. to 51. 58., to 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week 
while laid-up by Injury. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offices,— 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, rs 5H" STREET. 
. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


AuuE's PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings : 
espatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 


Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 











cus ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 
was obtained by 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 
Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 
Prize MepALs : 
London, 1851 and 1862 ; New York, 1853; Paris, 1855. 





RY’S CHOCOLATE FOR EATING is pro 


pared with scrupuluus regard to Dos: ty. and being exceed- 
ingly wholesome, is much valued for Children, with whom it 
is a universal favourite. FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are 
an exceedingly delicious owetlenent, rapidly increasing in public 
favour. 


RY’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, 
in Packets.—The purity, Seliongy of flavour, and nutritious 
roperties of this Cocoa, as well as the pet er with which 
it is made, have rendered it a standard article of general con- 
sumption. It is highly anaesves and strongly recommended b; 
medical men, and is equally adapted for invalids and general 
consumers. 


W ARD’S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen, 
fit for a Gentleman’s table, Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
1 CHAPEL-STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., London. 


OW DO YOU DECANT YOUR WINE? 
Clear instead _of co Wine without ——.. The im- 
proved Patent ELUTRIATOR, for Decantin Indis- 
‘0 the C he Wine Merchant, and "the Butler: 
invaluable to ‘all Wine-drinkers. Every Butler should possess it. 
—Ask particularly for the ELurriaror, as there are many imi- 
tions.—iSee ectus and Directions for Use.)—Obtainable 
of all Ironmongers, Cutlers, &c., or of GEORGE KENT, at his 
Warehouses for the Applications of Science to the Comforts of 
Life, 199, High Holborn ; 329, Strand; and 27, King William- 
street, London Bridge. 


ANDLES.—THE NEW CANDLES.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required. 
- PATENTED. 
FIELD’S Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle is 
Self- Stting, clean, safe, and economical, burning to the end. 
ev verywhere by Grocers and Vilmen. 
Ww holesale and for Export, at the Works, 

J. ©. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Also, Field’s ociqhented United Service Soap Tablets, and Patent 
Paraftine Candles, as supplied to 
HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with eo and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 

street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 




















STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
GLEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 








Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 
NIC BITTERS. —WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the Bitter in existence, 


AW PYPIoIrrT TONIC, 
equalled aeomeeshie, anda —" stimulant. 
Sold t by Sesame, Italian Wareho en, Wine-Merchants, 
Confectioners, and others, at 308, dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by ayy) of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the: 
most a in the treatment of H a 
pa at the "bod “a ty if spe 8 power pa = Hed by the th 
MOO-MAIN PA D and Parent LEVEE: ing witheo tea 
ease e mt 





R, fitti = 
durin, A Sresriptive FA may be ha {the ‘Trose (which 
eannol fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the bei: 


sen 
Price as Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6a. and 31s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 
P.0.0. made payable to Jonn Wann, Post-office, Piccadilly. 


Besstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168. each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, Lenten. 


ARAL YSIS, RHEUMATISM, INDIGES- 
TION, &c. —INVALIDS should send two = to Mr. 
HALSE, 1, ADDISON-TERRACE, Eoacinate gd 
Pamphlet on M vanism. The effi ng or bneaniats when 
— pene db 7 imi "8 Gaivanie 7 koknowisaged 
ralysi: er Com are now g 
to be vecy extncndinnt®, i having, vauring hie — years’ 
extensive ae , broug ithe G 


agent to t! tmost perfection. 


EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
— MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are Forweak 
table forms for edministering this peer yomoty we 
tion. — Manufactured by T. b.-— N & SON, 31, 33, 124, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, R uare, London, Wc. 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles ade, 3e., 58. and 108. each. 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 2. 6d. and 48. 6d. each. 


Dict Prete FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 














Soluti: f Mi as the for Gout and Stomachic 
- fers of ——*" Kind ; te asa mild aperient it is es) 
adapted for Ladies and C Children. solely by 


DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &c., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 
Caution.— See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle, and red: 
label over the cork. 





hampton. 
~ eee —-LEA & PERRINSD 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
deli a by © A 
“THE ONLY ‘GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & era SAUCE. 

- ons bed a for Ex the Peepetetens AY 

E & BLAC We L, Messrs. BAR’ 








steads, Wasbhand Stand, Canteens, &c. post free. 


YUM 


OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS: 
tok ee long been recognized as a most effectual remedy 
in this vga and experience has 





fh ju ed their use in those con’ ont violent an 
bilious disorder of too fri 

the dig estive 0 , and more especially the liver, are subject to 
cach sudden an increase of their functions, that LA 


the exciting cause of the fatal endemic fever pecull 
to ee eat To Euro uropeans, therefore, contemplating a resi- 
pon abroad. and es whose use a mild and efficient aperient is 
strengthening the stomach and regulating the secretion 


of bile re Gockle's Pills are confidently recommended, having now 





& “SON 8, ne neg 3 aa by Grocers and Gilmen oe 


Stood the test of public opinion foe for upwards of sixty years.—In 
= at le. lid., 28. 9d., 





THE ATHENZUM 
MEYERBEER’S ‘AFRICAINE’ 


PERFORMED AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCEg3 


The whole of the Music from the last and greatest Work of Meyerbeer is published by Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street, where the following are now to be had:— 
THE OPERA COMPLETE, FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 20s. 
(All the Vocal Music with French words.) 
4s. Grand Fantasias, Nos. land2. Kuss. Each 
4s. | Grand Duet. G, A. OSBORNE 
3s. | Grand Fantasia. MapAamg OvuRY 
5s. | Marche Indienne. BRINLEY RICHARDS .. 
4s. Mélodie Symphonique. BRINLEY RICHARDS 
4s. | Fantasia for Harmonium. L. ExcEn 
5s. | Grand Duet, Harmonium and Pianoforte._ 
oe 6s. 
The IT ALI AN sell ENGLISH v ERSIONS ; are in the ail together with Pianoforte Arrangements by FavarcEr, RIMBAULT, &c. 


CHAPPELL’S TWENTY-GUINEA PIANOFORTE, 


IN PLAIN WALNUT OR SOLID MAHOGANY, THE BEST ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
With perfect Check Action, the Full Compass, and all the Latest Improvements. 


An immense Stock of these always on hand. 


THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 
AT 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 
The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means g/ 


producing a Diminuendo or Crescendo on any one note or more; the Bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in “other Ha. 
moniums. To each of the New Models an additional Blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied by a second person, and still under the New Patent th 


performer can play with perfect expression. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 
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The Overture, for eats Solo, 3s. ; Duet 
Grand Indian March . 

Religious March .. 
Bouquet de Mélodies. 
Quadrille. By Coors 
Waltz. By D. Goprrey. 
Favourite Airs, in Three Books. 
Duets. Each 


By CRAMER | 


Solo or Duet . 
By Ww. H. Cari ort. 


SeeeLeae eer 


Each .. L. ENGEL .. 








IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :-— 


No, 1, THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case oe oe 


» 2. EIGHT STOPS, 
», 3. SIXTEEN STOPS, 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
Voix Céleste, &e. 


ditto 
ditto 


(The best Harmonium that can be made) oe 60 


Guineas. 


” 


25 
5 
D 





NEW and POPULAR DANCE MUSIC. 
AFRICAINE WALTZ. D.Goprrey. 4s. 
AFRICAINE QUADRITT. T.E. O. Coornm. de. 


LA BELLE HELENE VALSE. On Airs from 
Offenbach’s new Opera. By STRAUSS. 4s. 


LA BELLE HELENE QUADRILLE. A 
New and Charming Quadrille on Favourite Airs ioe Offen- 
baeh’s new Upera, played at Mellon's Concerts. By STRAUSS. 


LA BELLE HELENE POLKA. On Airs from 
Offenbach’s Opera. By STRAUSS. 33. 


MABEL WALTZ. By D. Goprrey, B.M. 
Grenadier Guards, Composer of Vee Guards’ Waltz and Qua- 
— Illustrated, Solo or Duet, 48.; Septet, 2s.; Orches- 
ra, 

MABEL: Song. Words by Farner. 
to the Melody of ‘The Mabel Waltz,’ by D. 
Price 38. 

THE ROYAL ALFRED QUADRILLE. A 
New Quadrille on Favourite Nautical Melodies, arranged by 
D. GODFREY, Composer of the Guards’ and Mabel Wz sltses, 
and illustrated with a Portrait of H.R.H. Prince Alfred. 4s. 

ORPHEUS QUADRILLE, on Favourite Airs 
from Offenbach’s Opera, ‘ Orphée aux Enfers.’ By D. GOD- 
FREY, Somposer of the Mabel Waltz and Guards’ Quadrille. 
Illustrated, 

ORPHEUS "GALOP, on Airs from Offenbach’s 
Opera,‘ Orphée aux Enfers.’ By D. GODFREY. Illustrated, 3s. 

THE GUARDS’ QUADRILLE. By the Com- 
poser of the Guards’ Waltz. Just published, a new Quadrille 
on Popular Marches of the Brigade Kad Guards. By Db. GOD- 
FREY, B.M. Grenadier Guards. 

THE GUARDS’ WALTZ. By D. Goprrey. 
ay yed everywhere, with the greatest possible success. Solo 

Juet, 4s. ; Septet, 2s.; Orchestra, 3s.; Military Band, 15s. ; 
Brass Band, 7s. 6d. 
. sane 
KUHE’S GUARDS’ WALTZ. A brilliant 
arrangement of Godfrey’s Guards’ Waltz, for the Piano- 
forte, 4s. 

THE GUARDS’ SONG.— WEAVE GAR- 
LANDS FOR THE BRAVE. Written by H. B. FARNIE. 
Adapted to the Melody of the Guards’ Waltz by D. GOD- 
FREY. Price, with Illuminated Title, 3s. 

THE STIRRUP-CUP QUADRILLE. Just 
out, a New ous adrille on favourite Airs, introducing Bentley” 8 
celebrated S: ‘The Stirrup Cup.’ By CHARLES COOTE. 
Beautifully Tilustrated. 4s. ; Orchestra, 38.; Septet, - 

THE MERRY TUNES LANCERS. Just 
published, a New Set of Lancers, composed on all the Popular 
and Merry Tunes of the day. By D. GODFREY, Composer 
of the Guards’ Waltz. 4s. ; ‘Orchestra, 33.; Septet, 22. 

THE HUNT QU ADRILLE. Just published, | 
a New Quadrille, on popular Hunting Melodies, by A. F. 
GODFREY, B.M. Coldstream Guards. Illustrated, 4s. 

THE JOCKEY GALOP. A New Galop, by | 

F. GODFREY. Illustrated with ogg (in colours) of | 
ai the celebrated Jockeys. Solo or Duet, 

LONDON: 


Adapted 
GODFREY. 


| TREKELL’S WAVING LILY BELLS. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


KUHE’S LA BELLE HELENE. Fantasia. 4s. 

KUHE’S CUJUS ANIMAM 3s. 

KUHE’S ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
tasia. 42. 


FAVARGER’S DON GIOVANNI. Fantasia. 
48. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’S COMPLETE 


TUTOR. 4s. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS'S BY THE SAD SEA 
WAVES. 3s. 


| PAUER’S LA SERA. 83s. 6d. 


PAUER’S TWO HUNGARIAN MELODIES. 
No. 1. Elegy. 2s. 6d. 
No. 2. Gipsies’ March. 38. 6d. 


PAUER’S ROLAND (FRENCH WAR SONG). 
38. 6d. 


BARNETT'S (J. F.) PASTORAL SCENE. 33s. | 
GIBSONE’S BEAUX JOURS. 3s. 


‘ | 
MOZART’S QUARTETTS. Arranged for Piano- | 
forte Solo by PAUER. No. 1 in G; No. 2 in D minor. Each 5s. 


MACFARREN’S (WALTER) JESSAMINE. | 


3s. | 


MACFARREN’S (WALTER) TWO BU 
33. 


GOODBAN’S (H. W.) GWENDOLINE 
38, 6d. 


GOODBAN’S (H. W.) NATHALIE. 
TREKELL’S GRAZIELLA. 
TREKELL’S BROOKLET. 


3s. 6d. 
88. 6d. | 
4s, 
oe) 
TREKELL’S 
TREKELL’S 


LA VOIX CELESTE. 33. 
LA BELLE MARIETTE. 33. 6d. | 


| TREKELL’S LA PRIERE D'UNE MERE. 


38. 
TREKELL’S THE ANGELS’ HARP. 3s. 6d. 
| BRINLEY RICHARDS'S PIANOFORTE 


TUTOR.—A New Edition of this justly celebrated Work is 
now published, containing the ee Airs from * Faust,’ 
including the Soldiers’ Chorus, Valse, &.; * The Guards’ 
Waltz,’ and numerous other Airs, arranged as progressive 
Exercises, thus a it the cheapest and best Tutor 
extant. Post free, 4: 





Fan- | 


A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 
THE ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO.—A Sele 


tion of Opening and Concluding Voluntaries by the m 
brated Compose rs, Ancient and Modern, ads notes eb wk 
use of Amatenrs. By KRIMBAULT. Each Numba 
tains from 7 to12 favourite V oluntaries, oe one 
expressly with Pedal Obbligato. Nos. I. to VI. are now 
Each 3s.; or the six numbers in 1 vol. bound in cloth, 
Vol. “i ‘is in the press.—A Thematic List of Contents 
be had on application to Cuapre.i & Co. 50, New Bond-stred 


CHAPPELL’S SACRED VOCAL ALBDY 
contains 36 Songs a Duets, by Handel, Barnett, a 


the Hon. Mrs. on, Smart, Abt, Moore, Marcelle, 
Bound, with gilt clave, 48.; post, free, “4s. 6d. 





| CHAPPELL’S ITALIAN SONG-BOOK; co 


taining 32 Italian and German Songs, by Verdi, Mozat re 
tow, Schubert, &c., all with English as well as the Origins 
pe and Pianoforte Accompaniments. ieend, with gilt 
edges, 4s. 


| RIMBAULT’S NEW SINGING TUTORS 


ne Directions for the Formation and_Cultivation ¢ 
the Voice, taken from the valuable work of Lablache. Fa 
Soprano or Tenor, 5s. ; for Contralto or Bass, 5s. 


NEW WORKS for the HARMONIUM 
Twelve Choruses by Handel, complete in One Book. 2s. 6d. 
A Selection from the Masses of Haydn and Mozart. 2s. 6d 
Fifty Sacred Melodies (Second Series). 1s. 6d. 

RIMBAULT’S 100 PSALM and HYMN 


TUNES for HARMONIUM, ee from the most emi- 
nent Church Composers. 4s.; in cloth, 5s. 


‘| RIMBAULT’S 200 CHANTS by the best 


Church Composers, Ancient and Medern, selected from th 
Books of the various Cathedrals, _ arranged expressly for 
the Harmonium. 4s.; in cloth, 5. 


DS. RIMBAULT’S 50 SHORT VOLUNTARIES 


for the HARMONIUM, — suited to small Churehe 
and Chapels. 4s. ; cloth, 5 


RIMBAULT’S 100 Original INTERLUDES 
for the HARMONIUM, adapted to the Psalm and Hym 


Tunes in common use, composed and arrz anged ape 
the Harmonium by Dr. RIMBAULT. 4s. ; ; cloth, 5 


| NEW SACRED WORK for the HARMO. 


NIUM. Twenty-five Full or Concluding VOLUNTARIES 
for the Harmonium, selected from thte Works of Mozart, 
Haydn, Handel, &c., and aps Wepre to small Churches 
and Chapels. By Dr. RIMBAULT. 4s. ; cloth, 5s. 


| NEW and IMPORTANT WORK for the 


HARMONIUM. Just published, ROSSINI’S STABAT 
MATER, arranged complete for the Harmonium, with 
Stops carefully selected and marked by Dr. RIMBAULD 
Bound in limp cloth and gilt, 5s. 


|CHAPPELL & CO’S MONTHLY COM 


ap! for the SMALL HARMONIUM, with or without 
he Expression Stop. A Selection of favourite Pi 

and Secular, arranged expressly for this popular instrument 
y E.F. RIMBAULT. Nos. I. to VI. now ready, each le, 


BOOTHS WESLEYAN PSALMIST. New 


Edition of this celebrated work. The Organ or Pianoforte 
Score, 188.; cloth, Qs. Separate Voice Parts—Treble, Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass—each 28.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 
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